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PREFACE. 


A  CONCISE  view  of  the  following^  argument 
was  eommunicated^  about  two  years  since^  to 
a  Literary   Society.     Whether   it   appeared 
noyel^  or  the  subject  was  in  itself  interesting, 
a  request  was  soon  after  conveyed  to  me, 
that  it  might  be  given  to  the  public.     In 
considering  the  subject,  it  was  obvious,  that  it 
not  only  admitted  of  copious  illustrations,  but 
that  it  involved  many  abstract  discussions  more 
adapted  to  the  closet  than  to  the  Lecture-room. 
Accordingly,  smne  of  my  leisure  has  since  been 
employed  in  making  such  an  arrangement  of 
facts,  illustrations,  and  reasonings,  as,  I  am  in* 
duced  to  thinks  will  present  a  more  clear  and 
consistent  view  than  wa3  contained  in  the  ori- 
ginal discourses.    I  am,  notwithstanding,  fully 
aware,  that,  in  its  present  state,  it  is  not  with- 
out many  imperfections ;  and  yet  they  appear 
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to    be  sucb^  as  it  is  scarcely  in   my  power 
to  remedy.     To  do  justice  to  an  argument  of 
this  nature^  I   need   not  say^  that   the  most 
patient  thought  and  undivided  attention  would 
be  necessary.     But  the  time  of  professional 
men^  whilst  engaged  in  public  duties^  in  this 
city^  is  seldom  at  their  own  command :  or  if 
any  portion  be  at  their  command^  it  is  that 
which  the  wearied  mind  claims  for  its  repose 
rather  than   for  active   thought.      The  con- 
sequence has  been^  that  I  have  had  many  in- 
terruptions to  any  regular  plan  of  study.     So 
that^  instead  of  being  able  to  follow  up  some  of 
my  reasonings  closely  and  methodically^  I  have 
often  had  to  lament  that  they  were  broken ;  and 
subsequently^  found  it  no  easy  task  to  resume 
them.      Being,   also,   under  the  necessity  of 
seizing  opportunities,  as  they  offered,  and  of 
writing,  often,  in  a  hurried  and  desultory  man- 
ner, I  fear  that  I  have  been  led  occasionally 
into  some  repetitions.     Hence,  it  is  possible, 
that  arguments  may  have  been  left  incomplete, 
and  the  same  thing  may  have  been  expressed 
over  again  in  different  terms.     However  this 
may   be,  when   an  author  comes  before  the 
public,   urged  by  whatever  motive,  he  must 
naturally  expect,  that  his  work  will  be  esti- 
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mated  according  to  what  it  is,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  contingencies^  which  might  have  tended 
to  make  it  more  or  less  perfect. 

In  so  far  as  illustrations  from  Natural  His- 
tory were  necessary  to  my  purpose^  I  have  not » 
scrupled  to  avail  myself  freely  of  the  scientific 
labours  of  others — I  trust,  however,  with  pro- 
per acknowledgments.     And,   though  I  con- 
sider the  speculations  in  the  First  Part  as  but 
secondary  and  introductory   to  those  in  the^ 
Second,  I  am  aware,  that  there  is  a  class  of 
readers  who  will  give  them  the  preference.     I 
have  therefore  studied  to   make  the  former 
more  interesting  to  this  class,   by  a  greater 
number  of  quotations  than  I  should  have  other- 
wise thought  necessary. 

One  object  it  has  been  my  study  to  pursue, 
and  that  is,  the  inculcation  in  the  minds  of  my 
younger  friends,  (to  whom  principally  the  out- 
line was  addressed)  of,  what  I  consider,  right 
opinions,  or  at  least,  such  opinions  as  agree. 
wit}i  the  fundamental  principles  of  Revealed 
Religion.  And  as  an  inquiry  of  this  nature 
could  not  well  be  prosecuted  without  some-; 
thing  of  what  is  called  metaphysical  discussion, 
wherever  I  have  had  occasion  to  tread  upon 
this  uncertain  ground,  I  have  endeavoured  to 


clear  my  {Mtth  ^  using^  phrases  easily  nnder' 
stood^  aad  avoiding  questions  too  intricate^ 
and  subtleties  too  reined. 

As  I  do  not  wisk  to  anticipate  any  of  my 
conclusions^  I  forbear  to  enter  into  a  general 
view  of  the  principles  it  is  my  object  to  sup- 
port: For  bdieving  the  subject  to  be  con- 
nected in  a  chain  of  reasonings  however  loosely 
in  some  parts^  I  have  the  less  reluctance  in  re- 
questing my  reader  to  follow  it^  with  what  pa- 
tience he  may  be  able  to  exercise^  to  the  end. 

I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  the  view  I  have 
taken  is  original ;  yet  I  think  it^  on  the  whole, 
important.  Neither  do  I  flatter  myself^  that  the 
inferences  I  have  drawn  will  be  generally  re- 
ceived ;  though  I  believe  them  to  be  founded 
in  Truth.  For^  some  of  them  seem  to  be  op- 
posed to  great  authorities;  but  I  have  satis- 
fiu^ion  in  thinking  that  they  are  not  opposed 
to  the  greater  authority  of  Scripture.  In  re- 
ference therefore  to  the  authors  with  whom  I 
difier-*and  I  am  not  alone  in  differing  from 
them — I  can  feelingly  apply  the  often  quoted 
saying, — Amicus  Socrates,  amicus  Plato,  sed 
mag^s  amica  Veritas. 
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INCLUDING  A  MEDICAL  SKETCH  AND  REVIEW  OF  THE 

PLAGUE  OF  LONDON,  IN  1665 ; 
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WUh  AD  Appendix ;  containing  Extracts  and  Ob«ervation8  relative  to 
the  Plagues  of  Morocco,  Malta,  Noya,  and  Corfu ;  being  the  subject 
of  the  Anniversary  Oration,  delivered  before  the  Medical  Society  of 
London,  in  the  Spring  of  1880,  and  published  at  their  request. 

Bj  THOMAS  HANCOCK,  M.D. 

Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Physician  to  the 

City  and  Finsbury  Dispensaries. 

**  To  the  volume  of  Dr.  Hancock  we  are  desirous  of  calling  especial 
notice,  not  with  a  view  to  invidious  comparison,  but  as  being  a  com- 
prehensive and  candid  investigation  of  the  whole  question*' 

*^  Upon  the  whole  we  may  confidently  assert  that  it  has  not  often  fallen 
to  oar  lot  to  inspect  the  production  of  a  controversial  author  so  frte  and 
fearleM  in  its  aomissions,  or  so  candid  and  temperate  in  its  conclusions. 
Dr.  Hancock  has  brought  forward  a  vast  body  of  testimony  of  the  most 
unequivocal  kind,  illustrative  of  the  proposition,  that  the  origin,  spread, 
and  decline  of  pestilence,  has  for  the  most  part,  more  reference  to  the 
local  peculiarities  of  the  soil  and  climate  in  which  it  appears,  than  to 
any  foreign  importation;  and  that  plague,  if  it  be  sometimes  a  con- 
tagious and  transportable,  is  for  the  most  part  an  indigenous  or  endemic 
distemper.'* — ^^Marfsri^  Mmriem. 

**  We  have  perused  Dr.  Hancock's  work,  and  we  accord  to  him  the 

meed  of  applause  for  candour,  zeal,  research,  and  ingenuity It  is 

a  very  able  and  elaborate  critical  examination  of  the  principal  writings 
whicn  have  appeared  at  different  times  on  the  subject  of  Epidemic  and 
Pestilential  diwases;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  its 
pemaal  will  be  very  advantageous,  in  as  much  as  it  iwill  help  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  more  correct  views  and  settled  opinions  on  tnosc  im- 
portant and  much  disputed  points Distrusting  our  own  powers 

we  put  this  volume  into  the  hands  of  three  friends  successively;  all  of 
them  interested  in  the  discussion.  They  all  returned  the  work  with  this 
observation — that  it  contained  a  great  deal  of  interesting  research  aud 
legitimate  deductions,  but  that  no  analysis  could  give  a  (air  or  satisfac- 
tory view  either  of  the  data  or  inferences." — M^d^o-Ckirurgkal  Revkm, 

*'  Dr.  Hancock  has  lately  supplied  the  chasm  (respecting  the  manner 
iu  which  Epidemics  are  propagated)  by  a  Very  ab.le  critical  examination 
of  the  principal  writers  whicn  have  appeared  at  different  tiroes  on  the 
subject  of  Epidemic  and  Pestilential  Diseases,  and  to  this  work  we  b^ 
to  direct  the  reader's  attention." — Sec  Medical  Jurufmdenct^  by  J,  A, 
Path  J  M.D»  and  J,  8,  Jf.  FonbUmque^  Bar.  at  Law, 

**  We  have  never,  in  truth,  risen  from  the  perusal  of  any  treatise  on  a 
controversial  subject,  with  such  a  thorough  feeling  of  satisfaction,  as 
that  which  has  been  occasioned  by  Dr.  Hancock's  book.  It  is,  beyond 
all  measure,  the  best  book  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  that  it  has 
lalLen  to  our  lot  to  exftmine.*'— Jfcfitca/iSepoft/ffrjf. 
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Man  is  especially  distinguished  from  the  lower 
animals  bj  the  consciousness  of  a  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  world,  and  by  the  dominion  he  is  enabled  to  exer- 
cise over  the  earth  and  its  productions.  He  is  distin* 
'  guisbed  also  by  the  restless  and  insatiable  desire  of 
knowledge,  the  capacity  to  attain  it,  and  the  power 
to  perpetuate  it  from  one  generation  to  another. 

But,  notwithstanding  so  wide  a  barrier  separatea 
him  from  the  brute,  yet  the  national  and  intellectual 
varieties  among  mankind  are  so  great  as,  on  a  superfi- 
cial view,  almost  to  constitute  specific  distinctions ; 
and  to  establish  as  near  an  affinity,  in  point  of  intelli- 
gence, between  the  lowest  of  these  and  the  most  sa- 
gacious brute,  as  between  the  most  enlightened  and 
ignorant  of  the  human  family*  As  one  man  difiers  so 
widely  from  another,  we  may  also  distinguish  the  wise 
man  from  the  simple  by  the  consistency  of  his  conduct, 
and  by  the  use  he  is  accustomed  to  make  of  his  ac- 
quired knowledge. 

Now,  the  departments  of  human  knowledge  are  va « 
rioos  like  the  motives  which  actuate  diflerent  persons 
in  the  pursuit.    Some  individuals  have  a  natural  in- 
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clinatioo  to  one  subject  of  inquiry,  and  some  to 
another.  Some  seek  after  knowledge  for  gain  ;  some 
for  estimation  in  the  world ;  some  from  a  restless  and 
unprofitable  spirit  of  curiosity  without  limit,  and 
almost  without  object ;  some  that  thej  may  become 
expert  in  disputation  ;  some  from  pride  and  ostenta- 
tion ;  few,  as  is  well  observed  bj  Lord  Bacon,  that 
they  may  employ  the  gift  of  reason  for  the  benefit  of 
the  human  family,  and  for  the  glory  of  Him  who 
gave  it.  ^^  As  if,"  add^  the  same  illustrious  author, 
in  that  strong  and  figurative  language  for  which  his 
writings  are  so  remarkable,  adapting  his  metaphor  to 
the  different  motives  and  characters  of  men— ^^  as  if 
there  was  sought  in  knowledge  a  couch  whereon  to 
rest  a  searching  and  restless  spirit ;  or  a  terrace  for  a 
wandering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down 
with  a  &ir  prospect ;  or  a  tower  of  state  fi>r  a  proud 
mind  to  raise  itself  upon  ;  or  a  fort  or  commanding 
ground  for  strife  and  contention  ;  or  a  shop  for  profit 
and  sale ;  and  not  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of 
the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man^s  estate."* 

But,  as  knowledge  is  thus  varioqs,  and  may  be  re- 
ceived into  minds  so  variously  constituted  and  affected ; 
how  important  is  it  that  we  duly  consider  the  objects 
of  intellectual  improvement  we  may  individually  pro- 
pose to  ourselves,  and  the  motives  by  which  we  are 
actuated  in  the  search  ! 

We  may  admit  the  saying  of  Locke,  that  ^<  this  life 
is  a  scene />f  vanity,"  and  perhaps  may  bring  our^ 

*  AdTancement  of  Letrning,  book,  i. 
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selves  to  comprehend  the  acknowledgoient  of  Grotius, 
ooe  of  the  most  illustriouB  scholars  of  his  age,  and 
a  man  of  exemplafy  piety,  that  ^^he  had  consamed 
much  of  his  life  in  laboriously  doing  nothing." — 
We  maj  have  dipped  so  far  into  philosophy  as  to  be 
persbaded  of  this  truth,  that  the  greatest  attainments 
HI  natural  knowledge  are  immeasureably  insignificant, 
when  compared  with  the  proper  business  of  life ;  and 
onspeakably  vain,  when  inflating  the  proud  mind  to 
search  into  the  counsels  of  omniscience. — We  may 
have  been  instructed,  also,  by  the  experience  of  the 
wisest  and  best,  how  little,  after  all  our  inquiries,  can 
be  known.  Yet  the  advances  which  have  been  made 
in  the  sciences,  strictly  so  called,  viewed  abstractedly 
as  evidences  of  the  unassisted  powers  of  Man,  of  his 
soperiority  to  the  Brute,  and  his  relation  to  some 
higher  sphere  of  existence,  while  they  ennoble  human 
geBios,  urge  us  to  lament  its  misapplication. 

But  even  in  the  sciences,  (where  demonstration,  as 
in  Mathematics,  and  analysis  and  synthesis,  as  in 
Chemistry,  prove  the  proposition  and  the  law,)  we 
must  still  come  to  something  which  is  not  revealed, — 
some  link  in  the  chain  of  natural  causes,  where  the 
philosophic  inquirer  must  rest,  and  infer  an  agency 
whose  mode  of  working  is  unknown. 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  discovered  that  it  was 
by  the  law  of  gravitation  the  planetary  motions  were 
to  be  explained,  he  doubtless  saw  it  would  be  a  vain 
speculation  to  inquire  in  what  manner  this  gravitating 
or  law  acted;   whether  by  an  electrical 

AS 
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ether,  or  impalpable  aerial  fluid,  or  by  Bome  otker 
subtile  niedium.  And,  in  the  same  way,  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  it  will  ever  be  fniille«  to 
inquire  whether,  in  the  human  body,  a  nervous  fluid 
or  a  mere  vibration  conveys  the  impulse  of  the  will 
to  the  voluntary  muscles,  or  the  impression  of  tlie 
senses  to  the  brain.  The  profoundest  researches  of 
the  physiologist  cannot  explain  how  a  man  perfonsa 
the  simple  act  of  raising  his  arm,  nor  how  the  eye 
and  ear  transmit  their  respective  sensations  to  the 
mind. 

In  every  department  of  human  knowledge,  Aero- 
fore,  there  is  a  point  where  inquiry  must  rest;  and 
where  it  becomes  the  true  philosopher  to  contemplate 
in  awful  humility  the  wonders  of  Almighty  Power, 
adoring  in  silent  reverence  that  infinite  wisdom, 
which  has  only  unlocked,  as  it  were,  to  man,  the  Tes^ 
tibule  of  the  great  Temple,  that  contains  thousauda 
of  Nature's  secrets  yet  unopened,  and  thousands 
more,  perhaps,  never  to  be  revealed. 

Now,  in  this  view,  it  must  be  considered  highly 
incumbent  upon  all,  who  prosecute  physical  or  moral 
inquiries,  to  direct  them  in  the  plain  and  simple  path 
of  observation,  which  may  lead  to  profitable  results ; 
and  equally  incumbent  to  avoid  the  giddy  heights  of 
speculation,  where  the  mind  is  too  much  disposed  to 
look  down  upon  the  laborious  inquirer,  and  to  in- 
dulge in  vain  conceits  of  superior  intelligence.  For, 
hence  arise  the  evils  of  a  wild  untutored  imagination, 
—that  roving  fiiculty  of  the  mind,  which  istobefiMUid 
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aoy  where  but  at  home.  It  is  ready  to  grasp  at  the 
notions  of  others,  calling  them  its  own ;  and  to  grasp 
at  its  own  phantoms,  calling  them  realities.  How 
necessary  tRat  it  should  be  bridled,  and  brought 
within  the  limits  of  sober  and  legitimate  investi- 
gation I  We  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  knowledge, 
which  is  so  readily  gleaned  from  others,  does  not 
properly  constitute  mental  improvement.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  mindji  in  order  that  it  may  bring  forth 
good  fruit,  requires  a  steady  persevering  labour.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  some  soils,  from  a  kind  of  native 
luxuriance,  produce  abundantly,  with  but  little  out- 
ward aid ;  but,  in  these  as  much  labour  is  often  re- 
quired to  check  an  extravagant  growth,  and  to  root 
up  the  weed,  as  in  ground  which  is  less  fertile,  to 
manure  and  water  in  its  season. 

Knowledge  must  be  conveyed  to  the  mind,  as  food 
to  the  body,  if  it  be  intended  for  profit,  by  healthy 
digestion  and  assimilation  of  the  materials  to  our 
actual  substance.  It  is  by  reflection  and  meditation 
upon  the  truths  afforded  by  others,  that  we  make  them 
our  own ;  and  this  observation  applies  to  our  moral 
and  religious,  as  it  does  to  our  intellectual,  advance- 
ment. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  man  who  can  boast  little  else 
than  a  capacious  memory,  though  his^mind  may  be 
stored  with  the  records  of  past  ages,  is  often  ex- 
tremely deficient  in  the  faculty  of  Reason,  and  in 
common  discretion,  when  placed  in  the  embarrassing 
concerns  of  life :  while  he  who  may  want  this  prompt 
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recoUectioo  of  tlie  pest,  but  is  notwitbstaiidiDg  pos* 
ie«ed  of  a  sound  discriminating  judgment,  and  can 
reeor  in  every  emergency  to  a  counsellor  placed  in 
his  own  bosom, — wbo  trouble  himself  little  in  eon- 
sidering  how  others  would  act  in  similar  cirami* 
stances,  will  frequently  extricate  himself  from  diC'^ 
cnlties,  by  which  the  other  would  be  orerwlielmed. 
So  much,  therefore,  does  it  behove  every  one  to 
labour  for  his  own  supplies,  whether  physical  or 
moral ;  and  so  great  is  the  distinction  between  that 
which  is  received  from  without,  and  that  which  is 
produced  within, — ^between  the  observations  of  others 
and  our  own, — between  that  which  makes  the  heart 
better,  and  that  which  only  fills  the  head, — in  a  word, 
between  wisdom  and  knowledge. 

Cowper  has  very  accurately  marked  the  distinction. 

^'  Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 
Have  bfttimes  no  connection.     Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men, 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentire  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  mde  nnprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  material  with  which  Wisdom  builds, 
'Till  smoothed  and  squared  and  fitted  to  its  place. 
Does  bat  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich : 
Knowledge  is  prond  that  he  has  learned  so  much. 
Wisdom  is  hnmble  that  he  knows  no  more." 

Task,  Book  0. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  DIFFERENT  WRITERS 
OPINIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT :  THE  ARRANGE- 
MENT PROPOSED.  INSTINCT  CONTRASTED 
WITH  REASOxV. 
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General  view  of  different  JVrilers  opinions  on  Ihe  Sub* 
jeci :  Ihe  Arrangement  proposed. 

In  surveying  the  diversified  classes  of  phenomena, 
which  are  presented  to  the  view  in  the  wide  field  of 
Natural  History,  none  appear  more  interesting  than 
the  acts  of  the  Brute  creation.  It  is  natural  therefore 
to  compare  these  acts,  which  have  generally  been 
supposed  to  result  from  a  peculiar  principle,  named 
Instinct,  with  the  operations  of  Human  Reason. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  very  con- 
fused notions  exist  upon  this  subject,  not  only  in  the 
works  of  the  learned,  but  in  the  minds  of  the  multi- 
tude; some  referring  the  actions  of  the  Brute  exclu- 
sively to  Instinct,  and  the  actions  of  Man  exclusively 
to  Reason  ;  some  considering  the  l)oundaries  of  these 
principles  perfectly  distinct,  yet  too  nice  to  be  ascer- 
tained ;  and  others,  of  no  mean  authority,  asserting, 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  them,— one  set 
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of  writers  dsLming  Reason  annong  the  Instincts,  and 
another  set  maintaining  that  every  act  of  the  lower 
animals  is  an  act  of  Reason,  snch,  in  kind,  as  it  ia 
exhibited  in  Man.  Now,  we  may  obsenre,  that  ob- 
scurity, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  has  been  cast 
over  every  subject,  when  men  have  stepped  beyond 
the  proper  business  of  philosophy  in  exfrfaining 
causes  or  hidden  operations,  and  establishing  spe- 
cific distinctions  often  depending  on  words,  instead 
of  classifying  or  arranging  (acts.  Without  pretend- 
ing that  I  shall  be  able  to  throw  any  new  light  upon 
so  intricate  a  subject,  in  which,  it  is  obvious,  there 
is  a  great  deal  that  is  never  likely  to  be  understood ; 
1  shall  endeavour  to  distinguish  and  classify  the 
phenomena  in  question,  according  to  the  most  im- 
partial view  I  may  be  qualified  to  take,  and  the  best 
means  of  information  within  my  reach. 

The  arrangement,  therefore,  which  I  propose  to 
myself  in  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  will  comprise 
the  following  considerations  :  viz.  1st.  How  far  Rea- 
son appears  to  difier  from  Instinct.  2ndly.  How  fiir 
the  actions  of  some  Brutes  may  be  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  Reasoning.  And  3rdly,  bow  far  the 
perfect  Instinct  of  the  lower  animals  bears  an  analogy 
to  that  most  exalted  principle  in  Man,  by  which  we 
are  taught  to  believe,  that  his  nature  is  capable  of 
being  dignified.  I  shall,  therefore,  bring  forward 
some  facts  and  illustrations  from  Natural  History, 
in  order  to  show,  that  there  is  a  power  which 
operates  in  the  physical  economy  of  brute  animals 
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with  consummate  wisdom;  not  onljr  adapting  tlw 
structure  to  their  peculiar  habits,  and  to  the  climate, 
element,  and  situation  in  which  they  are  designed  to 
live;  but  directing  them  with  wonderful  predsioa 
in  the  choice  of  food,  and  in  the  care  and  preserva- 
tion of  their  ofipring,  by  many  complicated  la- 
bours. I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  difference 
in  effect  J  between  this  power  and  the  variable  and 
inconstant  operations  of  human  Reason ;  and  shall 
conaider  the  evidence  we  have  of  Reasoning  in  the 
lower  animals,  and  of  Instinct  in  Man. 

In  looking  downwards  from  man,  and  surveying 
what  may  be  called  his  physical  relation  to  the  in- 
ferior w<»rks  of  creation,  I  shall  notice  the  analogy 
that  appears  to  subsist  between  the  operations  of 
instinct,  and  the  laws  of  brute  and  organized  matter, 
exhibited  in  gravitation  and  in  the  unconscious  motions 
of  vegetable  an^  animal  life.  We  shall  thus  have 
grounds  for  considering,  how  far  roan  seems  to  an- 
swer the  end  and  design  of  his  existence,  as  a 
rational  being,  compared  with  the  inferior  orders  of 
animated  nature,  which  are  accounted  irrational  or 
governed  by  instinct. 

But  in  looking  upwards  from  man,  and  surveying 
bis  higher  and  moral,  or,  as  they  may  be  termed,  his 
spiritual  relations,  we  shall  consider,  if  Reason  is  so 
inadequate  to  procure  the  present  happiness  of  man, 
and  preserve  order  and  harmony  in  the  world,  what 
means  and  power  it  possesses  to  procure  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Creator,  and  the  final  reward  of 
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eternal  luippiiiest.  If  it  should  iodeed  be  found  to  be 
inralBcieiit)  it  nMgbl  be  fkir  to  inquire  what  principle 
it  is^bj  whose  operation  and  inHoence  man  is  brought 
to  a  Bearer  aequaintance  with  his  Maker,  instructed 
in  his  duties,  and  enabled  to  perform  them. 

For  most  of  the  facts  I  am  to  produce,  relative  to 
the  instinet  6f  animals,  I  shall  be  indebted  to  several 
writers  on  Natural  History  and  Physiology. 

Des  Cartes,  with  some  other  philosophers,  imagined 
that  all  the  actions  of  the  lower  animak  might  be 
explained  by  the  simple  laws  of  mechanism.  Hence 
he  considers  them  as  machines  wholly  devoid  of  life 
and  sentiment,  like  a  clock  or  orrery,  but  so  curious- 
ly constructed  by  the  Creator,  that  the  mere  impres- 
sions of  light,  sound,  and  other  external  agents  on 
their  organs  of  sense,  produced  a  series  of  motions 
in  them,  and  caused  them  to  execute  those  various 
operations  which  had  before  been  ascribed  to  an 
internal  principle  of  life. 

BuSbn  partly  adopts  the  opinion  of  Des  Cartes, 
but  admits  the  brute  animals  to  have  life,  and  the 
faculty  of  distinguishing  between  pleasure  and  pain, 
together  with  a  strong  inclination  to  the  one,  and 
aversion  to  the  other.  By  these  inclinations  and  aver- 
sions he  undertakes  to  account  for  all,  even  the  most 
striking  operations  of  animals. 
*  Other  philosophers,  as  Helvetius  and  Darwin,  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  most  of  the  actions  of 
brutes  were  performed  by  a  process  of  reasoning 
analc^bus  to  that  in  man.* 

*  Rec»  Cyclop.  Art  Instinct. 
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In  a  Dew  sjttenn  of  NalQral  History  of  Animali^ 
publidied  at  Edinburgh  in  1791,  it  is  laid  <lowo  tbnjt 
^  the  laws  of  analogical  reasoning  <lo  not  justify  tlie 
opinion^  that  the  brntes  act,  on  any  occasion,  abso- 
lutelj  without  design.*'  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  maintained  by  Smellie,  in  his  Philosophy  of 
Natural  History;  ^^  that  between  reason  and  imr 
stinct  there  is  no  difference,  and  that  the  reasoning 
fiicolty  is  itself  the  necessary  result  of  instinct." 

Some  have  considered  that  a  material  structure^ 
or  simple  arrangement  of  organs,  endowed  with  thf 
principle  of  life,  or  living  organic  structures  possess- 
ing vital  properties,  give  rise  to  all  the  phenomena 
of  which  we  see  the  brutes  to  be  capable ;  and  thai 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  principle 
*  which  they  affirm  to  be  mysterious  and  inexplicable 
like  that  of  Instinct :  and  others,  as  I  before  stated, 
in  attempting  to  raise  the  dignity  of  human  nature 
&r  above  the  brute,  without  giving  themselves  any 
trouble  to  analyse  their  respective  actions,  have 
thought  to  establish  the  grand  distinctioni  by  assign- 
ing exclusively  to  man  the  faculty  of  Reason,  and  ex- 
clusively to  the  brute,  the  blind  or  unerring  principle 
of  Instinct. 

We  may  perhaps  find  that  all  these  philosophers 
have  pushed  their  conclusions  too  far,  by  attempting 
to  generalise  too  much ;  and  while  we  are  almost 
compelled  to  smile  at  some  of  their  notions,  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  some  of  them  erred  in  seeking  to  mark 
dbtinctions  between  th^  structure  and  nature  of  the 
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human  and  the  brute  amuial,  without  hnowing  nochi 
if  any  thing,  more,  either  of  one  or  the  other,  than 
was  to  be  learned  by  their  respective  aetions. 

For,  the  principle  in  matter  by  which  a  stone  fiiUs 
to  the  ground,  and  the  principle  in  mind,  by  which 
a  living  organised  intelligent  being  thinks  and  acts, 
as  in  man,  are  equally  unknown.  Consequently,  all 
the  principles  or  modiBcations  of  action,  between 
these  extremes,  in  minerals,  vegetables,  insects,  rep- 
tiles, fishes,  birds  and  beasts,  are  entirely  hidden 
from  our  keenest  search.  So  that  Gravitation,  Cry- 
stallization,  Vegetation,  Irritability,  Sensation,  In- 
stinct, &c.  are  words  used  to  denote  certain  eflect^ 
the  causes  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  It  is  therefore 
vain  to  agitate  metaphysical  questions  about  diversi- 
ties or  similitudes,  which  depend  more  upon  our 
own  words  than  upon  any  clear  knowledge  we  can 
have  of  the  things  we  define ;  as,  whether  brutes  differ 
from  man  in  degree  or  in  kind,  whether  there  he 
an  essential  distinction  between  the  rational  and 
animal  nature,  and  whether  a  being  capable  of  sub- 
duing all,  is  only  raised  a  single  step  above  one  or 
two  of  the  higher  species  of  brutes  ; — inquiries  better 
fitted  for  scholastic  exercises,  (about  which  much 
may  be  said,  and  but  little  can  be  known,)  than  for 
the  improvement  of  knowledge. 

The  observations  of  Smellie  on  this  point,  though 
he  has  drawn  conclusions  on  others  which  can 
scarcely  be  admitted,  are  worth  our  attention. 

<<  It  cannot,'*  says  he,  ^^  escape  obeervation  that  all 
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he  sagactljr  and  laborioas  industry  exerted  in  the 
ririous  instances  of  animal  architcfctnre,  hare  one 
laironn  tendency.  Thejr  are  all  designed  for  the 
Bultiplication,  protection,  and  nourishment  of  off- 
ipring.  But  many  of  them  are  so  artful,  and  require 
inch  persevering  labour,  that  the  human  mind  is  b^ 
irildered  when  •  it  attempts  to  account  for  them. 
Recourse  has  been  had  by  Des  Cartes,  Buffon,  and 
ither  philosophers,  to  conformation  of  body  and 
nechanical  impulse.  Their  reasonings,  however, 
Jiough  often  ingenious,  involve  the  subject  in  tenfold 
ibscurity.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  animals 
ictually  foresee  what  is  to  happen,  because,  at  first, 
they  ha?e  not  had  even  the  aid  of  experience ;  and 
particularly  in  some  of  the  insect  tribes  the  parents 
ire  dead,  before  the  young  are  produced.  Pure  in- 
stincts of  this  kind,  therefore,  must  be  referred  to 

mother  source.    In  a  chain  of  reasoning  concerning 

• 

the  operations  of  nature,  such  is  the  constitution  of 
oar  minds,  that  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  resort- 
ing to  an  ultimate  cause.  What  that  cause  is,  it  is 
Ihe  highest  presumption  in  man  to  define.  But, 
though  we  must  for  ever  remain  ignorant  of  the 
cause,  we  are  enabled  to  trace,  and  even  to  under- 
stand, partially,  some  of  the  effects ;  and  from  these 
efiSscts  we  perceive  the  most  consummate  wisdom,  the 
most  elegant  and  perfect  contrivances,  to  accomplish 
the  multifarious  and  wonderful  intentions  of  nature. 
In  contemplating  the  operations  of  animals,  from 
man  down  to  the  seemingly  most  contemptible  insect^ 
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we  are  necessarily  compelled  to  refer  them  to  pure 
iostinct,  or  original  qaalities  of  mind,  variegated  by 
nature  according  as  the  necessities,  preservation,  and 
eontinuation  of  the  different  species  require.  Let 
any  man  try  to  proceed  a  step  farther,  and,  however 
he  may  deceive  himself,  and  flatter  his  own  vanity, 
he  mast  find  at  last  that  he  is  clouded  in  obscurity, 
and  that  men  who  have  a  more  correct  and  unpreju- 
diced mode  of  thinking,  will  brand  him  with  absur- 
dity, and  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  constitution 
and  frame  of  the  human  mind.*'  * 


Sect«  II. 
Instinct  contrasted  with  Reason. 

On  surveying  the  actions  of  Men  and  Brutes,  there 
teem  to  be  suflScient  logical  grounds  for  making  two 
grand  distinctions ;  the  one,  comprising  those  actions 
which  appear  to  be  done  blindly  or  without  premedi- 
tation and  without  experience;  and  the  other,  those 
which  are  done  with  forethought  by  combining  means 
to  accomplbh  ends,  which  are  often  the  result  of 
individual  or  social  experience  and  instruction. 

These  general  fiicts  seem  to  be  so  obvious,  that 
they  lead  us  at  once  to  call  tbem  by  different  names, 
and  to  conclude  that  they  arise  from  different  pro- 

•  Se«  Philot.  of  NACHisL  vol.  ii.  p.  IIS. 
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peimties  or  firculties :  and  the  words  Instinct  and 
Reason  come  ap  as  nearly  to  the  yiew  of  the  case  as 
any  others  we  could  employ.  Hence,  while  Reason 
acts  with  intelligence  and  design,  (variably  indeed 
and  inconstantly,)  profiting  by  experience,  comparing 
motives,  balancing  probabilities,  looking  forward  to 
the  future  and  adapting  itself  to  every  change  of  cir* 
cumstance ;  Instinct  operates  with  uniformity  in  all 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  performs  its  oflSce 
with  unerring  certainty,  prior  to  all  experience. 

It  is  proper  for  me  here  to  remark,  that  the  word 
Reason  is  used  in  senses  which  are  extremely  dif- 
ferent; sometimes  to  express  the  whole  of  those 
powers  which  elevate  man  above  the  brutes,  and 
constitute  what  is  called  his  rational  nature;  more 
especially,  perhaps,  his  intellectual  powers;  and 
sometimes  to  express  the  power  of  deduction  or  argu* 
mentation.  The  former  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used  in  common  discourse.  It  is  in  the  latter 
restricted  sense,  as  indeed  is  implied  a  little  above, 
that  I  wish  the  word  Reason  to  be  understood,  where- 
ever  it  occurs  in  this  Essay,  viz.  the  discursive  facul- 
ty, wholly  depending  on  outward  evidence  for  its 
conclusions.*  Hence,  if  there  be  any  actions  which 
are  performed  with  every  indication  of  design,  fore- 
thought, and  wisdom,  which  are  not  the  result  of 
instruction  nor  of  individual  experience,  but  of  a 
power  operating  above  the  consciousness  of  the  crea- 
ture, and  directing  it  with  unerring  certainty  to  some* 

*  See  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy  by  Stewart,  Sect.  9. 
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gpecifie  endi  by  memns  hx  beyond  its  eoBprebeBuoa, 
whether  in  man  or  in  the  brute;  these  aetions  are 
imtinciive.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  any 
actions,  which  evidently  result  from  observs^CioB  and 
instruction,  imCcating  an  intelligent  power  of  com« 
bining  means  and  adapting  them  to  ends  of  which 
the  creature  is  conscious ;  these  actions  come  within 
the  province  of  Reason. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  shall 
find,  that  Man  himself,  more  especially  the  human 
infant^  is  not  without  his  instincts;  which  immedi* 
ately  tend  to  the  preservation  of  his  existence,  at  times, 
when  Reason,  either  from  its  tardy  growth  or  want 
of  promptitude,  and  general  inefficiency,  would  be 
unable  to  superintend  the  different  offices  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  for  which  the  former  are  appointed. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EXAMPLES  OF  INSTINCT  IN  THE  WORKS  OF 
ANIMALS,  AND  THE  CARE  OF  THEIR  YOUNG  ; 
AND  IN  THEIR  CHOICE  OP  FOOD.— REMARKS 
ON  THE  ADAPTATION  OF  STRUCTURE  TO 
CLIMATE,  AND  ADAPTATION  OF  HABIT  AND 
DISPOSITION  TO  STRUCTURE,  &c. 


Sect.  I. 

Examples  of  Instinct  in  the  Works  of  Animals^  and  the 

Care  of  their  Young. 

*<  TflE  works  of  animals,  says  Dr.  Reid,  present  us 
with  a  wonderful  variety  of  instincts;  the  nests  of 
birds  so  similar  in  their  situation  and  architecture  in 
the  same  kind,  so  various  in  different  kinds ;  the 
webs  of  spiders;  the  ball  of  the  silk  worm;  the  nests 
of  ants  and  other  mining  animals ;  the  combs  of  wasps, 
hornets,  and  bees ;  the  dams  and  houses  of  beavers. 

<<  But  while  every  manufacturing  art  among  men 
was  invented  by  some  man,  improved  bjr  others,  and 
brought  to  perfection  bj  time  and  experience,  and 
known  onlj  to  those  who  have  been  taught  them ;  in 
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the  arts  of  animals  no  individual  can  claim  the  inven- 
tion. Every  animal  of  the  species  has  equal  skill 
from  the  beginning,  without  teaching,  without  ex- 
perience or  habit.  Every  one  has  its  art  btf  a  kind  of 
inspiration  ;  not  that  it  is  inspired  with  the  principles 
or  rules  of  the  art,  but  with  the  ability  and  inclina- 
tion of  working  in  it  to  perfection^  without  anj  know- 
ledge  of  its  principles,  rules,  or  end. 

*^  The  youngest  pair  of  birds,  it  is  known^  without 
instruction  or  experience,  build  their  first  nest  of  the 
materials  commonly  ^ised  by  their  species ;  in  siti^a- 
tions  too  most  secure  and  convenient  for  incubation 
and  the  rearing  of  their  young.*'*  This  cannot  be 
imitation ;  for,  as  Addison  says,  ^^  Though  you  hatch 
a  crow  under  a  hen,  and  never  let  it  see  any  of  the 
works  of  its  own  kind,  the  nest  it  makes  shall  be  the 
same,  to  the  laying  of  a  stick,  with  all  the  other  nestjs 
of  the  same  species.  It  cannot  be  reason  :  for  were 
animals  endued  with  it  to  as  great  a  degree  as  man^ 
their  buildings  would  be  as  different  as  ours,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  conveniencies  that  they  would 
propose  to  themselves."  t 

The  work  of  every  animal  is,  like  the  works  of 
nature,  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  can  bear  the  most 
critical  examination  of  the  mechanic  or  the  mathema- 
tician. Let  us  take  an  example  from  the  Bee*  On 
Reid  further  remarks^  that  <^  there  are  only  three  pos- 
fiUe  figures  of  the  cells  which  can  make  them  all 

*  lleid*s  Essmysy  vol.  iix.  chap.  I.  f  Spectator,  vol.  ii. 
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equal  and  similar,  without  any  useleM  intenticea. 
Tliese  are  the  eqailateral  triangle,  the  square,  and 
the  regular  hexagon.  Mathematicians  know  that 
there  is  not  a  fourth  way  possible,  in  which  a  plane 
may  be  cut  into  little  spaces  that  shall  be  equal, 
sunilar,  and  regular  without  useless  spaces.  Of  the 
three  figures,  the  hexagon  is  the  most  proper  for 
oimyeniency  and  strength.  Bees,  as  if  they  kaeir 
this,  make  their  cells  regular  hexagons/* 

Bat  the  bottom  of  each  cell  rests  upon  the  par* 
titions  between  the  cells  on  the  other  side,  whidi. 
aerre  as  a  buttress  to  strengthen  it;  and  this  gives  it 
all  the  strength  possible. 

^  Again,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that,  by  making 

the  bottoms  of  the  cells  to  consist  of  three  planes 

■neiating  in  a  point,  there  is  a  saving  of  material  and 

labour  no  way  inconsiderable.    The  bees,  as  if  ac^ 

^aainted  with  these  principles  of  solid  geometry, 

Ctrflow  them  most  accurately.    It  is  a  curious  mathe- 

anatieal  problem,  at  what  precise  angle  the  three 

phmes  which  compose  the  bottom  of  a  cell  ought  to 

aseet,  in  order  to  make  the  greatest  possible  saving, 

or  the  least  expense,  of  material  and  labour.    This  is 

one  of  the  proUems  which  belong  to  the  higher  parts 

of  mathematics.    It  has  accordingly  been  resolved 

l^  mome  mathematicians,  particularly  by  the  tngeni- 

ooa  Maelaurin,  by  a  fluxionary  calculation,  which  is 

to  be  Ibund  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 

pf  lH)adon.    He  has  det/ermined  precisely  the  angle 

required,  jB^qd  he  found  by  the  most  exact  mensuration 

bS 
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the  subject  would  admit,  that  it  is  the  very  tangle  in 
which  the  three  planes  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell  of  ft 
honey-comb  do  actually  meet.** 

It  has  been  therefore  demonstrated,  (as  far  as  geo- 
metry and  mathematics  can  show  it,)  that  Bees  boild 
their  cells  in  the  strongest  possible  manner ;  and  with 
the  least  possible  expense  of  labour  and  materials. 
And  hence  it  is  proved,  that  on  the  supposition  that 
they  act  with  a  view  to  consequences,  they  are  more 
skilled  in  geometry  and  mathematics,  than  the  most 
philosophical  and  learned  men,  and  that  too  from  the 
earliest  ages.  <^  We  must  therefore  conclude  that, 
although  the  Bees  act  geometrically,  yet  they  uader- 
stand  neither  the  rules  nor  the  principles  of  tlM  arts 
which  they  practise  so  skilfully ;  and  that  the  geometry 
is  not  in  the  Bee,  but  in  the  great  Greometrician  who 
made  the  Bee,  and  made  all  things  in  number,  weight, 
and  measure.**  * 

Now  when  we  see  that  animals,  by  Instinct,  arriTe 
at  once  to  perfection  in  their  art,  while  man  is  left  to 
the  exercise  of  his  Reason,  in  other  words,  to  his  own 
skill  and  ingenuity,  and  very  slowly  attains  to  per- 
fection, we  must  conclude  that  the  former  are  guided 
by  a  more  perfect  wisdom  than  the  latter,  at  least  in 
these  outward  concerns  of  life. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Jhe  Spectator,  Addison 
has  taken  a  view  somewhat  similar,  which  illustrates 
not  only  the  difference  between  Instinct  and  Reaaon, 
but  the  perfection  of  the  former  in  its  operations. 

*  Sm  Reid*!  Eisay,  and  Rcet's  Cyclopedia,  art.  Inttinct. 
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He  observes,  ^<  Animals  in  their  generation  are  wiser 
than  the  sons  of  men ;  but  their  wisdom  is  confined 
to  a  few  particulars,  and  lies  in  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass. Take  a  brute  out  of  his  instinct,  and  jrou  find 
him  whoUj  deprived  of  understanding.  To  use  an 
iostanoe  that  comes  often  under  observation. 

^*  With  what  cauUop  does  the  hen  provide  herself 
a  Best  in  places  unfrequented,  and  free  from  noise 
and  disturbance  ?  When  she  has  laid  her  eggs  in  such 
a  manner  as  she  can  cover  them,  what  care  does  she 
take  in  turning  them  frequently,  that  all  parts  maj 
partake  of  the  vital  warmth  ?  When  she  leaves  them 
to  provide  for  her  necessary  sustenance,  how  punc- 
^uallj  does  she  return  before  they  have  time  to  cool 
«nd  become  incapable  of  producing  an  animal  ?  In 
'the  aummer  you  see  her  giving  herself  greater  free- 
doios,  and  quitting  her  care  for  above  two  hours 
'tog^ether;  but  in  winter,  when  the  rigour  of  the  sea- 
son would  chill  the  principles  of  life,  and  destroy  the 
^oung  one,  she  grows  more  assiduous  in  her  at- 
-tendance,  and  stays  away  about  half  the  time.    When 
-the  birth  approaches,    with  how  much  nicety  and 
aittentioB  does  she  help  the  chick  to  break  its  prison  ? 
not  to  take  notice  of  her  covering  it  from  the  injuries 
of  the  weather,  providing  it  proper  nourishment,  and 
teaching  it  to  help  itself;  nor  to  mention  her  for<^ 
making  the  nest,  i^  after  the  usual  time  of  reckoning 
the  young  one  does  not  make  its  appearance.    A 
chemical  operation  could  not  be  followed  with  greater 
art  or  diligence  than  is  seen  in  the  hatching  ef  a 
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tMA;  tbooi^  tknce  «re  many  c»dier  btrdi  ttat  ihoir 
aa  nfiDiiely  greater  sagamty  in  all  tlie  t9nmmAamid 
paitkalan. 

^  Bat  at  the  same  time,  the  ben^  that  hat  all  Oh 
aerming  iagennity^  whidi  k  indeed  abadiiilaly  necaa* 
sary  for  the  propagation  of  the  speciea,  comidered  kk 
other  respects,  is  without  the  least  gUmmeringi  of 
thought  or  common  sense*  She  mistahea  a  pieee  of 
chalk  for  an  egg,  and  sits  upon  it  in  the  saam  maMmff 
she  is  insensible  of  any  increase  or  diminntion  in  the 
■amber  of  those  she  lays ;  she  does  not  dhAingaiA 
between  bar  own  and  those  of  aaiitber  species;  and 
when  the  birth  appears  of  never  so  different  a  bird^ 
will  cheriflh  it  for  her  own.  In  all  these  cireina* 
stances,  which  do  not  carry  an  immediate  regard  to 
the  subsistence  of  herself  or  species,  she  is  a  very 
idiot.'* 

With  reference  to  such  examples  of  pure  iastioet^ 
Addison  says,  that  there  is  not,  in  his  opinion^  ^any 
thing  more  mjrsterious  in  nature  than  this  instinct  in 
animals,  which  thus  rises  above  reason,  and  fidls 
infinitely  short  of  it.*'  And  be  seems  to  consider  it 
'^  the  immediate  direction  of  Providence,  and  such  an 
operation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  that  which  deler^ 
mines  all  the  portions  of  matter  to  their  proper  cen- 
tre.*' A  modem  philosopher,  quoted  by  Bayle  in  his 
learned  Dissertation  on  the  souls  of  Bmtes,  delivers 
the  same  opinion,  though  in  a  bolder  form  of  wonl% 
where  he  says,  <  Deus  est  anima  brutorum,'  God 
himself  is  the  soul  of  brutes.*' 
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^  For  my  owa  part,"  he  ooncladei^  <<  I  look  upon 
IpitiBct  as  upon  the  prindple  of  gra?itatip«  ib  bodim, 
which  is  not  to  be  exj^ined  by  aoj  knowa  qmlitiefy 
ioheveiil  in  the  bodies  themselves,  aor  from  anj  law^ 
<tf  medmnism,  but,  according  to  the  bat  naUmu  of  the 
grcgieii  pUhiophers^  is  an  immediate  impression  from 
^  first  Mover,  and  the  divine  energy  acting  in  the 
crenlores."  * 


SfiCT.  U. 
Of  Instinct  in  Animals  in  their  choice  of  Food. 

In  a  sketch  like  the  present,  it  cannot  bnt  be  inter- 
esting to  the  lover  of  truth,  to  see  and  compare  toge- 
ther the  opinions  of  different  eminent  writers,  espe* 
cially  when  tbey  coincide,  I  shall  therefore  have  rie- 
course  to  them  as  often  and  use  them  as  freely,  as 
may  appear  necessary ;  because  they  will  afford  me, 
if  not  more  solid,  at  least  more  satisfactory  grounds, 
than  my  own  limited  observations  could  do,  for  the 
subsequent  reasonings  which  1  shall  build  upon  them. 
Hence  I  shall  consider  them  as  &cts  not  only  well 
atteste^^  but  as  grave  authorities  to  which  I  shall  ap- 
peal, in\}rawing  some  conclusions  that  do  not  appear 
to  have  suggested  themselves  to  the  writers  in  ques- 
tion. 

*  SpecUtor,  Tol.  U.  No.  ^20. 
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If  we  would  take  another  view  of  the  wonietful 
iDanner  in  which  pure  instinct  operateti  we  aiay  Ivni 
oar  attention  to  the  choice  which  different  anmiala 
make  of  plants  for  food^  prior  to  all  ezperienoe^i^^ 
plants  which  are  poisonous  to  other  animab ;  avoiding 
whatever  is  noxious  or  unwholesome  to  themselves. 

Smellie  remarks  that  there  is  hardly  a  plant  thai  h 
not  rejected  as  food  by  some  animals,  and  ardently 
desired  by  others.  The  horse  yields  the  common 
water  hemlock  to  the  goat,  and  the  cow  the  long- 
leafed  water  hemlock  to  the  sheep.  The  goat,  again, 
leaves  the  aconite,  or  wolf's  bane,  to  the  horse. 
The  euphorbia,  or  spurge,  so  noxious  to  man,  is 
greedily  devoured  by  some  of  the  insect  tribes.^  The 
Indian  buceros  feeds  to  excess  on  the  colubrina,  or 
nux  vomica,  used  in  this  country  as  a  poison  for  rats ; 
and  the  land  crab  on  the  berries  of  the  hippomane,  or 
manchineel  tree.  The  leaves  of  the  broad-leafed  kal« 
mia  are  feasted  upon  by  the  deer,  and  the  round- 
horned  elk,  but  are  mortally  poisonous  to  sheep,  to 
homed  cattle,  to  horses,  and  to  man.  The  bee  ex- 
tracts honey  without  injury  from  the  flower  of  this 
plant,  but  the  man  who  partakes  of  that  honey,  after 
it  is  deposited  in  the  hive-cells,  falls  a  victim  to  his 
repast.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  the  year  1790, 
at  Philadelphia,  extensive  mortality  was  occasioned 
among  those  who  bad  eaten  of  the  honey  collected  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  or  had  feasted  on  the 
common  American  pheasant,  or  pinnated  grous,  as 

*  SmcHie,  vol.  i,  p.  350. 
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we  caU  it*  The  attention  of  the  American  goYern^ 
nient  was  excited  by  the  general  distress ;  a  minute 
examination  into  the  cause  of  the  mortality  ensued ; 
and  it  was  satisfactorily  shewn  that  the  honey  had 
been  chiefly  extracted  from  the  flowers  of  the  kalmia 
latifolia,  and  that  the  pheasants  which  had  proved  thus 
poisonous,  had  fed  harmlessly  on  its  leaves.  The 
consequence  was,  that  a  public  proclamation  was 
issued,  prdiibiting  the  use  of  the  pheasant  as  a  food 
for  that  season.* 

Dampier,  in  his  travels,  tells  us,  that  when  seamep 
are  thrown  upon  any  of  the  unknown  coasts  of  America^ 
they  never  venture  upon  the  fruit  of  any  tree,  how 
tempting  soever  it  may  appear,  unless  they  observe 
that  it  is  marked  with  the  pecking  of  birds;  but  fall 
on  without  any  fear  or  apprehension  where  the  birds 
have  been  before  them.f 

But  as  what  nourishes  birds  may  be  injurious  to 
man,  this  cannot  always  be  a  safe  guide. 

The  following  passage  from  St.  Pierre  conveys  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  same  subject  in  his  own 
animated  style,  and  concludes  with  a  simple  and 
lappy  allusion  to  the  varied  working  of  that  power, 
which  is  ever  performing  its  wonders  in  the  creation. 

^^  The  sluggish  cow  pastures  in  the  cavity  of  the 

-valley;  the  bounding  sheep  on  the  declivity  of  the 

hill ;  the  scrambling  goat  browses  among  the  shrubs 

of  the  rock ;  the  duck  feeds  on  the  water  plants  of  the 

river;  the  hen,  with  attentive  eye,  picks  up  every 

**  Oration  by  Dr.  Mtson  Good,  p.  S4.       f  Spectator,  vol.  ii. 
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gnuB  that  is  lost  in  die  field :  the  pigeoii|  on  nipi4 
wingi  collects  a  similar  tribute  firon  the  refiise  of  the 
gffo?e ;  and  the  firugal  bee  turns  to  account  even  the 
small  dust  on  the  flower ;  there  is  no  part  of  the  eart|i 
where  the  whole  vegetable  crop  may  not  be  reaped. 
Those  plants  which  are  rejected  bjr  one,  are  m  deli^ 
cac7  to  another;  and  even  among  the  finny  tribes 
contribute  to  their  &tness«  The  hog  devoors  the 
luMse-tail  and  henbane  ;  the  goat  the  thistle  and  Ihe 
hemlock.  All  return  in  the  evening  lo  the  habitation 
of  man,  with  murmurs,  with  UeatingSi  with  cries  of 
joy,  bringing  back  to  him  the  delicious  tribute  ef  in* 
numerable  plants,  transformed  by  a  process  the  most 
inconceivable,  into  honey,  milk,  butter,  eggs,  and 


/cream.^ 


Sect.  III. 
Of  the  adaptation  of  Structure  to  Climaiey  Sfc. 

The  nice  adaptation  of  their  instiocis  to  the  situa- 
tion  in  which  different  animals  are  placed,  is  itself  a 
sign  of  superior  wisdom  and  power,  operating  in  them 
lor  their  well-being. 

Thus  the  animals  of  the  torrid  zone,  as  the  monkey, 
the  elephant,  and  the  rhinoceros,  feed  upon  regelt- 
bles  that  grow  in  hot  countries,  and  therefore  in  these 
they  have  their  allotted  bounds.  The  rein-deer  is 
fixed  in  the  coldest  part  pf  Lapland,   because   its 
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cUef  fiiod:  is  the  licheB^  or  mom^  which  grows  thero 
HMM  abmdalitly  than  ia  anyother  country. 

The  CMiel  fiheqaents  the  ^andy  and  burning  deserlh 
Is  crder  to  feed  on  the  dry  camePs  hay  :  and  here  in 
tefarence  to  this  animal,  we  may  exclaim — how  woi^ 
derfiilly  has  the  Creator  contrived  for  him !    He  is 
conioed  to  the  deserts^  whetv  oftentimes  no  water  ib 
ta  be  Ibtind  for  many  days.    All  other  animals  would 
with  tiiirst)  while  the  camel  feels  no  inccnfo- 
;  being  furnished  with  numerous  cells  in  his 
etomach  where  he  keeps  water,  as  in  a  resenroir,  fresh 
and  perfectly  good  for  a  Itmg  time  together ;  it  is  iaid 
^ten  10  or  19  days.   The  Arabians  consider  the  eainiel 
as  a  gift  sent  from  hearen,  a  sacred  animal,  without 
whose  assistance  they  could  neither  subsist,  nor  tra^ 
Tel.    The  milk  of  the  camel  is  their  common  food. 
They  also  eat  its  flesh ;  and  of  its  hair  they  make  gar* 
"Sients.   Where  shall  we  find  his  equal  but  in  the  rein- 
deer of  the  north  i    The  inhabitants  of  Lapland  have 
-little  depeadekice  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth.    They 
aieitlier  sow  nor  reap.    Their  comparative  riches  con^ 
siiat  in  the  number  of  rein^deer .     Their  chief  nourish* 
jnelit  is  derived  from  the  flesh  and  milk  of  these  ani- 
^Mils ;  widi  the  milk  also  they  make  cheese ;  the  skin 
-m&rtea  for  clothing ;  the  hair  for  fur ;  the  horns  and 
iMOfii  for  glue ;  the  sinews  are  split  into  thread  which 
-is  veiy  strong :  bow-strings  are  made  of  the  tendons ; 
and  the  bones  are  manniactured  into  spoons. 
'  Aiiother  instance  of  the   beneficent  care  of  the 
Creator  may  be  noticed  in  the  broad  palmated  horns, 
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or  brow-antlera,  beading  forwards,  with  wUdi  ikm 
face  of  the  rein-deer  is  aearlj  covered :  for,  it  has 
been  soji^gested,  that  were  it  not  for  this  stnicfra  of 
the  horns  the  poor  animal  would  perish  in  the  oudrt 
of  plenty :  as  it  is  thus  enabled  to  get  at  a  sidfcieat 
quantity  of  its  faTOurite  moss,  which  lies  buried  dar- 
ing the  winter  at  the  bottom  of  the  snow ;  and  we  can 
thus  account  for  a  circumstance  that  would  otherwise 
appear  singular :  nameljr,  that  oontraiy  to  the  natara 
of  all  other  deer,  the  female  is  furnished  with  hofws 
as  well  as  the  male.^ 

Lawrence  observes,  that  there  are  instanoes,  ia 
which  whole  tribes  of  human  beings  depend  fbr  the 
supply  of  all  their  wants,  on  one  or  two  species  of 
animals.  ^^  The  Greenlander,  and  the  Esquimaox  of 
Labrador,  placed  in  a  region  of  almost  constant  aaow 
and  ice,  where  intense  cold  renders  the  soil  incapaUa 
of  producing  any  articles  of  human  sustenance,  are 
fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  from  the  seal.  The  iesh 
and  blood  of  the  seal  are  their  food ;  the  blubber,  or 
sub-cutaneous  stratum  of  fiit,  aSbrds  them  the  memm 
of  procuring  light  and  heat;  the  bones  and  teeth  are 
converted  into  weapons,  instruments,  and  various 
ornaments;  Che  skin  not  only  supplies  them  with 
clothing,  but  with  the  coverings  of  their  huts  and  ca« 
noes.  The  stomach,  intestines,  and  bladder,  when 
dried,  are  turned  to  many  and  various  uses :  in  their 
nearly  transparent  dry  state  they  supply  the  place  of 
glass  in  the  windows ;  they  form  bladders  for  their 

*  Se«  Smeilie,  Linnsitf,  Charch,  &c. 
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harpoons,  arrows,  nefa,  &c.;  when  sewed  together 
thej  make  under  garments,  curtains,  &c.;  and  are 
employed  in  place  of  linen  on  manjr  occasions.  Thus 
every  part  of  the  animal  is  converted,  by  a  kind  of 
domestic  anatomy,  to  useful  purposes,  even  to  the 
tendons,  which,  when  split  and  dried,  form  excellent 
threads.  The  Tschutskt,  the  north-west  Americans, 
the  Aleutians,  and  other  neighbouring  islanders,  as 
well  as  the  Greenlanders,  surprise  us  by  manufacture 
tag  thread  from  the  carcase  of  the  whale ;  splitting 
the  fibres  of  its  cutaneous  muscle  into  lengths  of  a 
hundred  feet  or  more ;  and  preparing  from  it  a  double- 
threaded  twine,  which,  in  the  united  requisites  of 
fineness  and  strength,  will  bear  comparison  with  any 
productions  of  European  industry.* 

An  instance  of  very  wonderful  adaptation  in  the 
physical  economy  of  two  insects  of  difierent  species  is 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  ant. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  insects  become  torpid 
in  extreme  cold ;  and  that  in  this  state  they  require 
no  food.  Ants  present  a  remarkable  exception  to  this 
rule  :  for  they  are  not  benumbed  till  the  thermometer 
has  sunk  to  ST*"  of  Fahrenheit,  or  5*  below  freezing. 
They  therefore  need  a  supply  of  provision  through 
the  greatest  part  of  winter. 

Now,  it  is  singular  that  the  principal  resource  of 
the  ant  is  the  honey  of  another  insect  called  the  aphis, 
an  insect  which  abounds  on  the  plants  that  are  usually 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  ant-hills.    This  honey  is  an 

*  See  Lectures  on  Zoology,  &c.  by  W.  Lawrence,  F.R.S.  p.  44. 
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from  the  body  of  the  aphis,  and  is 
greediljr  bj  the  aots  without  anjr  detrimeot  to  tho 
sect  that  yields  it.    It  is  ?oluntarily  giwea  out  by  th^ 
aphis  whea  solicited  to  do  so  by  the  ant    ▲  wg^ 
aphis  aappUes  many  ants  with  a  plentiliil  meaL 

NoWy  it  is  a  striking  example  of  the  coincidentet 
or  wise  harmony  subsisting  in  nature,  ik^  tke  ^ifkm 
becomes  iarpid  at  preeiseljf  the  same  temperaiure  at  ik$ 
ani. 

Some  species  of  ants,  we  are  told,  bring  the  tqptide^ 
to  their  own  nests,  instead  of  seeking  them  whep  the 
cold  is  excessive ;  and  lodge  them  near  the  Tegetabbf 
on  which  they  feed  ;  while  the  domestic  apts  proTOSI 
them  stirring  out,  guarding  them  with  great  c^xe^  aa^ 
defending  them  as  their  own  young. 

They  even  .collect  the  eggs  of  the  aphis ;  and  super- 
intend their  hatching ;  continually  moistening  theoi 
with  their  tongue,  and  preserving  them  till  the  proper 
season  for  their  exclusion ;  and  in  a  word,  bestow  all 
the  attention  which  they  give  to  the  eggs  of  their  own 
species. 

The  ants  defend  them  from  the  ants'  of  other 
societies. 

That  they  have  some  notions  of  property  in  these 
insects  would  appear  from  their  occasionally  having 
establishments  for  their  aphides  at  a  distance  from  the 
city,  in  fortified  buildings,  which  they  construct  for 
this  purpose  alone,  in  places  which  are  secure  from 
invasion.  Here  the  aphides  are  confined  as  cows  ia 
a  dairy,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  metropolis.* 

*  See  Huber  on  Ants,  and  Edinb.  Review.  toI.  xz,  p.  156. 
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Lftwrtnce  justly  fibsennesi  ^  that  we  mast  tain  ra^ 
foge^eitber  ia  vertial  quibbles,  er  in  exaggerated  aad 
vareesottable  seepticiBni,  ir  we  refuse  to'  recogane  in 
the  teltttioB  between  peculiarity  of  structure  and  func* 
tioa  these  designs  and  adaptations  of  exalted  power 
and  witdomj  in  testimony  of  which  all  nature  cries 
atoad  through  all  her  worhs.^' 

<^  I  sbaH  be  contented,'*  he  adds,  ^^  with  two  illus- 
trations, which,  although  different  from  each  other^ 
are  analagous  in  their  purpose.  The  large  cavities  of 
birds,  and  the  interior  of  their  bones  are  filled  with 
air ;  thus  they  are  rendered  light  and  bueyant ;  capa- 
ble of  raising  themselves  into  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  of  sustaining  themselves  with  little  eftnt 
ia  tiiis  rare  medium,  and  cleaving  the  skies  with  won* 
deifttl  celerity.  Humboldt  saw  the  enormous  vidtuve 
of  the  Andes,  the  majestic  condor,  dart  suddenly  from 
the  bottom  of  the  deepest  vallies  to  a  considerable 
height  above  the  summit  of  Chimbora^o,  where  the 
barometer  must  have  been  lower  than  ten  inches.  He 
frequently  observed  it  soaring  at  an  elevation  six  times 
higher  than  that  of  the  clouds  in  our  atmosphere. 
This  bird,  which  reaches  the  measure  of  14  feet  with 
the  wings  extended,  habitually  prefers  an  elevation, 
at  which  the  mercury  of  the  barometer  sinks  to  about 
16  inches. 

<^  The  mammalia,  which  live  entirely,  or  princi« 
fally  in  the  sea,  as  the  whale  kind,  the  walrus,  the 
manata,  and  tiie  seal,  are  rendered  buoyant  in  this 
dense  fluid  by  a  thick  stratum  of  fitt  laid  over  the 
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whole  body  under  the  skin.  From  this,  whidi  is 
called  blubber,  the  whale  and  seal  oil  are  extnusled. 
The  object  of  this  structure  in  lightening  these  huge 
creatures,  and  facilitating  their  motions,  is  obyioosly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  air-cells  in  birds  in  relation  Ito 
the  element  thej  inhabiL"* 

Naturalists  tell  us,  that  the  pelican  chooaea  drj 
and  desert  places  to  lay  her  eggs ;  but  like  the  camel, 
she  is  formed  for  the  wilderness.  When  her  yonng 
are  hatched,  she  is  compelled  to  bring  them  water 
from  great  distances.  For  this  purpose  Providence 
has  furnished  her  with  a  very  large  bag  under  the 
lower  mandible  of  her  bill,  which  she  fills  with  a 
quantity  of  water  sufficient  for  many  days.  (Soom 
will  hold  from  10  to  20  quarts.)  This  water  she  poors 
into  the  nest,  which  b  usually  hollowed  in  the  ground, 
to  refresh  her  young,  and  to  teach  them  to  swiai« 
And  it  is  sa'd,  on  good  authority,  that  lions,  tigers, 
and  other  rapacious  animals  resort  to  her  nest  to 
quench  their  thirst,  but  do  no  hurt  to  the  young. 


Sect.  IV. 
Adaptation  of  habit  and  disposition  to  structure* 

I  shall  in  this  place  insert  a  few  remarks  taken  firom 
some  eminent  physiologists,  by  Herder,  on  the  adap- 
tation of  the  structure  of  beasts  to  their  habits  and  dis- 
positions, instanced  in  the  elephant,  the  lion,  and  the 

*  Lectures  on  Zoology*,  &c. 
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filotif •  Tbey  are  somewhat  abridged  flrom  the  work 
of  this  author  on  the  Philosophy  of  Man,  bot  display 
the  glow  and  colouring  for  which  the  German  writers 
are  distinguished. 

^^  The  elephant,  shapeless  as  be  seems,  displays 
physiological  grounds  enough  of  his  superiority  to 
other  beasts,  and  resemblance  to  man.    His  brain 
indeed  is  not  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  animal,  but  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  that  of  man.     The  cranium  is    small   in  pro- 
portion to  the  head,  because  the  nostrils  extend  far 
oyer  the  brain,  and  fill  the  cavities  of  the  forehead 
with  air,  at  once  to  afford  an  extensive  surface  for  the 
strong  muscles  that  move  the  ponderous  jaw,  and  to 
spare  the  creature  an  insupportable  burthen  of  solid 
bone.     The  nerves  of  the  animal  are  chiefly  spent  on 
the  organs  of  the  finer  senses,  and  his  trunk  alone  re- 
ceives as  many  as  the  whole  bulk  of  his  vast  body. 
jTlie  trunk  is  the  organ  of  a  delicate  feeling,  an  acute 
smell,  and  the  freest  motion.     In  it,  therefore,  many 
senses  are  combined  and  assist  each  other.     The  ex- 
pressive eye  of  the  elephant,  like  no  other  animal, 
bmmt  man,  is  provided  with  hairs,  and  a  delicate  mo- 
tton  in  the  lower  eye-lid,  and  has  the  finer  senses  for 
it^  neighbours :  and  these  are  separated  from  the  taste 
w'hich  governs  other  beasts.   The  mouth,  which  forms 
tH«  predominant  part  of  the  visage  in  most  other 
^asts,  particularly  of  the  carnivorous  kind,  is  here 
^^niost  concealed.  The  weapons  of  defence,  the  tusks, 
&fe  distinct  from  the  organs  of  nutrition ;  he  is  not 
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formed)  therefore,  for  savage  voracity.  Though  his 
bowelaare  necessarily  large,  his  stomach  is  small  and 
simple,  so  that  probably  raging  hunger  cannot  tor* 
ment  him  as  it  does  beasts  of  prey.  Peaceably  and 
cleanly  he  crops  the  herb,  and  as  his  smell  is  separate 
from  his  mouth,  he  employs  in  this  more  time  and 
caution.  For  the  same  caution  has  nature  fiMhkmed 
him  in  drinking,  and  in.  every  other  function  of  Ms 
m^fisy  structure;  no  sexual  appetite  inflames  him 
with  rage.  The  periods  of  his  life,  during  wbkh  he 
grows,  is  in  vigour,  and  decays,  resemble  those  of 
man ;  his  hearing  is  so  delicate,  that  besides  mime 
of  which  he  is  passionately  fond,  he  can  undenrtand 
human  language  in  fine  discrimination  of  the  tones 
of  command  and  of  the  passions.  His  ears  are  larg^iP 
than  those  of  any  other  animal,  thin  and  extendedon 
all  sides ;  and  the  whole  of  the  small  occiput  is  a 
cave  of  echo,  filled  with  air.  Thus  nature  has  wisely 
diminished  the  weight  of  the  animal,  and  united- the 
strongest  muscular  force  with  the  most  refined 
vous  economy :  by  which  he  is  distinguished  for 
gacious  quiet,  and  intelligent  purity  of  sense. 

^'  How  difierent  a  king  of  beasts  is  the  lion  !  Nature 
has  established  his  throne  on  muscular  force,  not  on 
mildness  and  superior  intellect.  His  brain  is  small, 
and  his  nerves  so  weak,  that  they  are  not  even  pro- 
portionate to  those  of  a  cat :  while  his  muscles  are 
large  and  strong,  so  fixed  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
force,  instead  of  diversity  and  delicacy  of  motion* 
One  great  muscle  4hat  lifts  the  neck;  a  muscle  of  the 
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forefixit  which  serves  to  grasp ;  the  joint  of  the  foot 
doM  to  the  claws;  these  large  and  curved,  so  that 
their  points  cannot  be  blunted,  as  they  never  touch 
the  earth : — these  were  his  gifts  for  the  purposes  of 
life.    His  stomach  is  long,  and  much  curved;    its 
friction  and  his  hunger,  therefore,  must  be  fearftiK 
The  cavities  of  the  heart  are  longer  and  broader  than 
io  man,  the  parietis  twice  as  thin,  and  the  aorta 
twice  as  small ;  so  that  the  blood  of  the  lion,  as  soon 
as  it  quits  the  heart,  flows  with  four  times  the  velo- 
city-y  and  in  the  small  branches  with  a  hundred  times 
that  of  the  human  circulation.     The  heart  of  the 
elephant  on  the  contrary  beats  slowly,   almost  as 
much  so,  as  in    cold-blooded  animals.     The  broad 
tongue  of  the  lion  is  furnished  with  prickles  an  inch 
and  half  long,  lying   on  the  fore  part,  with  their 
points  directed  backwards ;  hence  the  danger  of  his 
licking  the  skin,  which  immediately  fetches  blood, 
and  excites  his  thirst  of  it.     As  the  tongue  tastes 
acutely,  and  his  fiery  hunger  is  a  kind  of  thirst,  it  is 
•natural  that  he  should  have  no  appetite  for  putrid 
oarrion.     To  kill  his  own  food,   to  suck  the  warm 
ft>Iood,   is  his  royal  taste.      Benevolent  nature  has 
blunted  his  senses;  his  eye  is  afraid  of  fire,  and  cau- 
■laot  even  bear  the  sun;  his  scent  is  not  acute,  the 
^tnation  of  his  muscles  only  fitting  him   for  great 
springs,  not  for  running,  and  nothing  putrid  excites 
^im.    His  forehead  is  small,  compared  with  his  ra- 
venous jaws  and  masticating  muscles;  his  nose  large 
^^  long ;  lus  neck  and  fore  legs  of  amazing  btrength ; 

c  2 
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Im  mane  and  the  Bosdes  of  his  tail  ample ;  but  hit 
hiiKier  parts  are  more  feeble  aad  slender.    Natnre^K 
to  use  a  German  expression,  had  exhaosted  his 
fol  powers,  and  made  him  in  disposition,  wheH 
tormented  with  the  thirst  of  blood,  a  generons 
noble   beast.      So  physiological  are  thus  also 
creature's  mind  and  character. 

^  The  slolh,  in  appearance  the  most  shapeleas 
beasts,  may  senre  us  for  a  third  example.    His 
is  small  and  round ;  his  limbs  too  are  ronnd,  thicfc^ 
shapeless,  and  like  stafied  cushions ;  his  neck  stil^  a» 
if  it  were  one  piece  with  the  bead ;  the  hair  of  it  has 
a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  back ;  the  wretched 
bead,  in  place,  form  and  fuoctioos,  being  subordinate- 
to  the  belly  and  posteriors,  which  appear  the  prin-- 
cipal  parts  ;  for  the  organs  of  voracity  fiir  exceed. 
those  of  sense ;  and  even  the  heart  and  lungs  are 
slightly  formed.     Hence  his  blood  is  so  cold  as  to 
border  on  that  of  amphibia;  his  heart  palpitates  long' 
after  being  taken  out,  and  the  legs  are  agitated  aftef 
the  heart  is  gone,  as  though  he  were  in  a  slumber. 
Thus  while  he  wants  susceptible  nerves,  and  even, 
active  muscular  powers,  he  possesses  a  more  diflTusef^ 
and  exquisite  irritability,  like  the  polypus  or  earth—' 
worm.     This  singular  animal,  therefore,  may  be  less^" 
unfortunate  than  he  seems.     He  io\es  warmth  and 
the  quiet  of  sleep;  when  he  wants  warmth  he  sleeps; 
and  as  if  lying  down  were  painful  to  him,  he  fastens 
himself  to  a  bough  with  his  paws,  and  feeds  himaeir 
with  one  of  them,  while,  hanging  from  it  like  a  bag 
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lie  enjoys  in  the  warm  8un-beams  his  grub-like  ex* 
istenoe.  Thus  the  mishapen  form  of  his  feet  is  a  bene* 
fit  to  him.  From  the  peculiarity  of  their  structure^ 
the  tender  animal  cannot  support  himself  on  their 
balls,  but  only  on  the  convexity  of  His  claws;  on 
which  as  on  the  wheels  of  a  waggon,  he  shoves 
himself  slowly  and  commodiously  along.  His  six 
mnd  forty  ribs,  the  like  of  which  no  other  qua^ 
draped  possesses,  form  a  long  vault  for  his  store* 
house  of  provisions,  and  are  the  ossiBed  rings  of  a 
voracious  leaf-bag  of  a  grub."'* 

To  the  preceding  may  be  added  a   few  similar 

observations  on  the  mole,  a  creature  whose  form  and 

structurte  are  admirably  suited  to  its  mode  of  life. 

^^  What  more  palpable  argument  of  Providence  than 

the  mole  V*  says  Cardan,  cited  by  Dr.  More,  "  Her 

body  is  so  exactly  fitted  to  her  manner  of  life;  for 

ier  dwelling  being  under  ground  where  nothing  is 

to  be  seen,  nature  has  so  obscurely  provided  her  with 

an  organ  of  sight,    that  naturalists    have   doubted 

^H^hether  she  have  any  eyes  at  all  or  not ;  but  for 

A^xnends,  she  has  very  eminently  conferred  upon  her 

mrliat  she  is  capable  of  for  defence  and  warning  of 

dsanger;    for  she   is  exceedingly  quick  of  hearing. 

xid  then  we  see  to  what  purpose  are  her  short  tail 

short  legs,  but  broad  fore-feet  armed  with  sharp 

tws;  she  so  swiftly  working  herself  under  ground 

d  making  her  way  so  fast  in  the  earth,  as  they  that 

•  Sm  Herder's  Philosophy  of  Man,  Vol.  I.  Book  S. 
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behold  it  cannot  but  admire  it  Her  legs  are  slMirly 
that  she  need  dig  no  more  than  will  serve  the 
tiiickness  of  her  body ;  and  her  fore  feet  are 
that  she  may  scoop  away  much  earth  at  a  tine ; 
little  or  no  tail  she  has,  because  she  coonea  not  mm 
the  ground,  like  the  rat  or  mouse  of  whose  kindiad 
she  is,  but  lives  under  the  earth,  and  digs  hcrwlf  a 
dwelling  there.  And  she  making  her  way^  through 
so  thick  an  element,  which  will  not  yidd  easily,  it 
had  been  dangerous  to  have  drawn  so  long  a  trail 
behind  her ;  for  her  ^nemy  might  fall  upon  her  rear, 
and  fetch  her  out,  before  she  had  completed  or  got 
full  possession  of  her  works." 

Boyle  remarks  pretty  correctly,  that  although  the 
mole  is  not  totally  blind,  she  has  scarcely  sight  enough 
to  distinguish  particular  objects.     It  is  supposed  that 
her  eye  is  so  constructed  as  to  give  her  the  idea  of 
light  and  nothing  else,  and  that  this  idea  or  sensa- 
tion is  probably  painful  to  the  animal.    Hence  when 
she  comes  into  broad  day  she  might  be  in  danger  of 
being  taken,  unless  she  were  thus  affected  by  a  light 
striking  upon  her  eye,  and  immediately  wamiag  her 
to  bury  herself  in  her  proper  element.    More  sight 
would  be  useless  to  her,  as  none  at  all  might  be 
fatal  ?* 

There  would  be  no  end  of  physiological  fiitcta  and 
reasonings,  tending  to  prove  the  intelligence  and 
design  displayed  in  the  formation  and  habits  of  the 

•  SpecUtor,  Vol.  9.  No.  1^. 
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lower  animals.  All  the  writings  upon  natural  the- 
ology, as  it  is  called,  abound  in  such  observations ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  single  animal,  whose  nature 
and  habits  are  at  all  known,  that  might  not  afford  an 
obvious  illustration* 


CHAP.  III. 


OF  THE  INSTINCTS  IN  MAN. 


The  examples,  which  have  been  hitherto  selected, 
afford  some  tolerable  notion  of  the  views  and  ground 
intended  to  be  taken  in  the  following  reasonings. 
Whether  we  regard  the  form  and  internal  stroctore 
of  the  lower  animals,  physiologically,  or  their  acts 
and  general  economy,  physically,  we  have  the  clearest 
evidence  that  their  instinctive  actions  are  regulated 
by  the  most  perfect  intelligence.  And  because  means 
are  so  wonderfully  adapted  to  their  ends,  we  are 
compelled  to  suppose  that  these  actions  are  not 
entirely  under  their  own  direction;  but,  as  all  are 
perfect  in  their  kinds,  and  all  conspire,  (every  indi- 
vidual in  its  limited  sphere)  with  astonishing,  unerring 
precision,  to  one  great  end, — the  support  and  con- 
tinuance, and  order  of  the  outward  creation, — we 
must  conclude,  that  the  whole  are  governed  by  a 
power  infinite  in  wisdom,  working  in  them  by  its 
energy,  through  the  instrumentality  of  their  respective 
organs. 
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And,  agliin,  we  are  necessitated  to  conclude,  that 
luiwever  human  sagracitj  niajr  have  succeeded,  in  a 
few  obvious  instances,  in  explaining  the  relation  of 
the  structure  of  any  organ  to  its  outward  use,  yet 
there  is  not  an  animal  act  in  the  creation  which  does 
not  involve  the  supposition  of  an  ultimate  cause, 
mysterious  and  inexplicable. 

Naj,  we  Are  warranted  in  determining,  from  ana- 
logy, if  we  look  at  the  simple  law  of  gravitation,  as 
well  as  from  the  constitution  and  frame  of  the  human 
mind,  (which  always  bewilders  itself  in  attempting  to 
comprehend  the  abstract  relation  of  physical  cause 
and  effect,)  that  the  theory  of  these  animal  instinctive 
operations  never  can  be  clearly  discovered  to  the 
natural  human  understanding. 

But,  before  I  proceed,  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to 
prepare  the  ground-work  a  little  better  for  further 
observation,  by  noticing  in  thid  place,  a  few  of  those 
simple  instinctive  operations  which  belong  to  Man 
himself; — opera.tions,  which,  being  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  individual  welfare  of  the  human 
creature,  notwithstanding  he  is  dignified  by  his 
rational  powers,  have  not  been  entrusted  to  Reason, 
we  may  safely  presume,  because  of  its  insufficiency  to 
the  several  offices. 

Hence,  we  cannot  wonder  that  Man  should  be  un- 
able to  comprehend  in  the  Brute,  what  is  going  for- 
ward in  his  own  system,  as  darkly  and  mysteriously, 
as  respects  his  own  conception  or  knowledge  of  the 
operation,  (perhaps  it  may  be  said,  as  independently), 
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•8  if  he  had  Bever  been  endowed  with  the  iaqwitiYe 
and  penetrating  fiicoltj  of  Reason.  He  is  as  mack 
at  fruit  in  explaining  satis&ctorilj  the  operation  oT* 
aoj  one  of  his  own  organs,  with  the  most  skiHiil 
anatomist  at  his  serrioe,  as  he  would  be  in  trainng 
the  classes  and  orders  of  his  ideas  laid  up  in  the  stcire^ 
houseof  hismind,  or  in  ascertaining  how  he  recalls, 
associates,  and  compares  these  invisible  elements  of 
thought. 

The  most  philosophical  view  of  human  Instincts 
which  I  have  seen,  is  contained  in  Dr.  Reid's  Enajs 
on  the  powers  of  the  Mind.  Dr.  Gregory  in  his  Com- 
parative View,  though  he  often  alludes  to  them,  has 
given  us  but  little  special  information ;  neither  dis« 
tinguishing  nor  enumerating  these  original  powers. 
Smellie  has  dismissed  the  subject  with  a  Tery  brieC* 
general  notice. 

All  seem  to  agree  that  Instinct  is  a  principle  com« 
roon  to  Man  and  the  whole  animal  world ; — that  many 
things  necessary  for  our  preservation  must  be  done 
by  it,— that  our  Instincts  are  adapted  to  the  weakness 
of  our  understandings, — and  that  the  most  remarkable 
appear  in  infancy,  when  we  are  ignorant  of  every 
thing,  and  therefore  (in  the  language  of  Dr.  Reid), 
'^  must  perish  if  we  had  not  an  invisible  Guide,  who 
leads  us  blindfold  in  the  way  we  should  take,  if  we 
had  eyes  to  see  it." 

It  may  be  proper  again  to  define  Instinct  to  be  ^  a 
natural  blind  impulse  to  certain  actions,    without 
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having  any  end  in  view,  without  deliberaiioD,  mad 
very  often  without  any  conception  of  what  we  jAo." 

Thus,  the  act  of  breadiing  is  performed  by  the 
alternate  coQtraction  and  relaxation  of  certain  nrae^ 
cles,  by  which  the  chest  is  expanded  in  its  dinensioni 
9r  centracted,  and  consequently  the  capacity  of  the 
UmgB  increased  or  diminished ;  so  as  either  to  bring 
the  blood  nearly  in  contact  with  the  atmospherical 
air^  that  it  may  undergo  a  chemical  change  essential 
to  life,  or,  when  freed  from  its  carbonaceous  prin- 
ciple, that  it  may  be  withdrawn  into  the  general 
circulation. 

^<  We  cannot  suppose,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  ^  that  the 
injfant  knows  any  thing  about  die  chemical  or  the 
mechanical  theory  of  this  important  vital  function ; 
yet  be  breathes  as  soon  as  he  is  born  with  perfect  re- 
gularity, as  if  he  had  been  taught,  and  had  acquired 
the  habit  by  long  practice* 

<<  By  the  same  kind  of  instinct  a  new-born  child 
sucks  and  swallows  its  food  as  perfectly  as  if  it  knew 
the  principles  of  the  operation,  which  is  very  complex. 
About  thirty  pair  of  muscles  must  be  employed  in 
every  draught,  yet  not  simultaneously,  but  succeeding 
each  other  in  certain  order.  This  regular  train  of 
operations  is,  however,  carried  on  according  to  the 
nicest  rules  of  art  by  the  infant  who  has  neither  art 
nor  science,  nor  experience  nor  habit.  That  it  knows 
nothing  of  the  means  by  which  the  sensation  of  hunger 
may  be  removed^  is  evident — for  it  will  suck  indis- 
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crhninateljr  every  thing  brought  into  contact  with  ttr 
mouth." 

By  a  like  principle.  Dr.  Reid  supposes,  that  infants 
cry  when  they  are  pained  or  hurt;  that  they  are 
afraid,  when  they  are  left  alone ;  that  they  start  when 
in  danger  of  falling;  that  they  are  terrified  by  an  angry 
countenance  or  angry  tones  of  voice,  and  are  soothed 
and  comforted  by  a  placid  countenance  and  by  aofl 
and  gentle  tones  of  voice. 

In  the  more  perfect  of  the  lower  animals  we  sea 
much  the  same  instincts  as  in  the  human  kind. 

Dr.  Reid  again  remarks,  that  ^^  besides  the  instincts 
which  appear  only  in  infancy,  and  are  intended  to 
supply  the  want  of  understanding  in  that  early  period, 
there  are  many  which  continue  through  life  and 
which  supply  tlie  defects  of  our  intellectual  powers 
in  every  period."     Of  these  he  notices  three  classes. 

"  First — There  are  many  things  necessary  to  be 
done  for  our  preservation,  which  even  when  we  will 
to  do,  we  know  not  the  means  by  which  they  must  be 
done.  A  man  knows  that  he  must  swallow  his  food 
before  it  can  nourish  him.  But  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  names  and  nature  and  office  of  the  various  nerves 
and  muscles  which  must  co-operate  to  this  action. 
If  it  were  to  be  directed  by  his  understanding  and 
will,  he  would  starve,  before  he  learned  how  to  per- 
form it.  These  nerves  and  muscles  are  moved  by 
some  impulse,  of  which  the  cause  is  unknown,  with- 
out  any  thought,  will,  or  intention  on  his  part— they 
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are  moved  instinctively.  And  this  is  the  case,  in 
some  degree,  in  everjr  voluntary  motion  of  our  body, 
as  in  stretching  out  the  arm.  We  neither  know,  nor 
think  any  thing  of  nerve  or  muscle,  when  we  stretch 
out  the  arm,  yet  they  immediately  produce  the  effect 
which  we  designed. 

^'  A  second  case,  in  which  we  have  need  of  Instinct, 
even  in  advanced  life,  is,  where  the  action  must  be  so 
finequently  repeated  that  to  intend  and  will  it  every 
time  it  is  done  .would  occupy  too  much  of  our  thought, 
and  leave  no  room  for  other  necessary  employments 
of  the  mind. 

^^  We  must  breathe  often  every  minute  whether 
awake  or  asleep.  We  must  often  close  the  eye-lids, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  lustre  of  the  eye.  Nature 
gives  us  an  impulse  to  do  them  without^ny  thought 
at  all. 

'^  A  third  case,  in  which  we  need  the  aid  of  Instinct, 
is  when  the  action  must  be  done  so  suddenly,  that 
there  is  no  time  to  think  and  determine.  When  a 
man  loses  his  balance,  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
he  makes  an  instantaneous  effort  to  recover  it  by 
instinct.  The  effort  would  be  in  vain,  if  it  waited  the 
determination  of  reason  and  will. 

'^  When  anything  threatens  our  eyes,  we  wink  hard 
by  instinct,  and  can  scarcely  avoid  doing  so,  even 
yrhen  we  know  that  the  stroke  is  aimed  in  jest,  and 
that  we  are  safe  from  danger." 

Dr.  Reid  concludes,  that  ''  thus  the  merciful  author 
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of  our  nature  hatk  adapted  our  insttiicts    to    the 
-weakness  of  our  understanding. 

''  In  inffancy  we  are  ignorant  of  every  thing*;  yet 
HMHiy  things  must  be  done  for  our  preservation,  and 
tjiese  are  done  by  Instinct.  When  we  grow  up  tbere 
are  many  motions  of  our  limbs  and  bodies  necessary^ 
which  can  be  performed  only  by  a  curious  and  coin- 
plex  machinery,  of  which  the  biUk  of  mankind  are 
totally  ignorant,  and  which  the  most  skilfill  anato- 
mist knows  but  imperfectly.  All  this  machinery  ia 
set  a  going  by  Instinct. 

'^  Some  actions  must  be  so  often  repeated*  throilgb 
the  whole  of  life,  that  if  they  required  attention  and 
will^  we  should  be  able  to  do  nothing  else.  These  are 
done  by  instinct.  Our  preservation  from  danger  often 
requires  such  sudden  exertions,  that  there  is  no  time 
to  think  and  to  determine.  Accordingly  we  make 
such  exertions  by  instinct." 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  observations  on  human 
instinct,  Dr.  Reid  has  made  some  judicious  remarks 
on  the  appetites  which  seem  to  apply  to  the  present 
subject. 

"  The  ends,**  says  he,  "  for  which  our  natural  ap- 
petites are  given,  are  too  evident  to  escape  the  obser^ 
vation  of  any  man  of  the  least  reflection.  The  reason 
of  mankind  would  be  altogether  insufficient  for  these 
ends,  without  the  direction  and  call  of  appetite. 
Though  a  man  knew  that  his  life  must  be  supported 
by  eating,  reason  could  not  direct  him  when  to  eat 
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or  wbat;  bow  much,  or  how  often.  In  all  tkese 
things  appetite  is  a  much  better  guide  than  reason. 
Wore  reason  only  to  direct  us  in  this  matter,  its  calm 
voice  would  often  be  drowned  in  the  hurry  of  busi* 
aessy  or  the  charms  of  amusement.  But  the  Toice  of 
appetite  rises  gradually,  and  at  last  becomes  loud 
enougli  to  call  off  our  attention  from  any  other  em- 
plojmeat.  Without  our  appetites,  even  supposing 
mankind  inspired  with  all  the  knowledge  requisite 
tor  answering  their  ends,  -the  race  of  men  must  have 
perished  long  ago ;  but  by  their  means,  whether  man 
be  savage  or  civilized,  knowing  or  ignorant,  virtuous/ 
or  vicious,  the  race  is  continued  from  one  generation 
to  another. 

'<  By  the  same  means,  the  tribes  of  brute  animals, 
from  the  whale  that  ranges  the  ocean  to  the  least 
microscopic  ioeect,  have  been  continued  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  this  day."* 

I  have  thua  enumerated  a  few  of  those  actions  in 
mankind  which  suggested  themselves  to  Dr.  lieid,  as 
appertaining  to  the  province  of  Instinct.  It  is  true, 
they  appear  somewhat  different  from  the  examples 
that  have  been  given  of  pure  instinct  in  the  brute; 
and  it  is  possible,  that  many  may  question  how  far 
some  of  them  belong  to  this  class  of  animal  opera- 
tions. Some  perhaps  may  refer  them  entirely  to  me- 
chanical impulse^  But  whether  the  moving  cause 
act  in  the  first  instance  by  mechanical  impression; 
or  whether  the  term  Instinct  deserves  to  be  applied 

*  See  Reid'it  Essays,  vol.  3.  Essay  3.  Chap.  1. 
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to  them  or  not ;  they  certainly  do  not  come  withia 
the  province  of  Reason ;  for  they  are  common  to 
some  of  the  lowest  of  the  brote  animak  with  man; 
and  so  far,  the  conclusion,  that  they  are  inde- 
pendent  of  conscious  intention  or  deliberation,  muit 
remain  unshaken. 

Admitting  with  Dr.  Priestley,  that  none  of  these 
actions  are  instinctive,  and  that  they  are  wholly  to  be 
explained  on  mechanical  principles,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  we  must  come  at  last  to  precisely  the  same  con* 
elusion  respecting  a  divine  Intelligence,  whether  we 
suppose  that  it  acts  in  the  first  instance  on  mechtmiad 
or  on  xital  powers.  But,  one  would  think,  it  was 
now  sufficiently  settled,  that  none  of  the  acts  of  anj 
living  organised  being  can  be  explained  on  purely 
mechanical  principles,  without  some  inherent  vital 
energy,  communicated  by  the  Creator.  Therefore 
the  acts  of  breathing  and  sucking^  though  thej  may 
implicate  some  degree  of  mechanical  agency,  are  in 
their  nature  eminently  vital,  and  have  no  more  to  do 
with  outward  instruction  than  the  germination  of  a 
seed  has  to  do  with  it.  Consequently  they  arise  from 
an  instinctive  physical  impulse  directed  by  Supreme 
Wisdom. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  have  no  need  to  look 
to  the  lower  animak  in  order  to  feel  the  conviction 
that  many  operations,  marking  singular  intelligence, 
are  going  forward  in  the  animal  economy,  which  are 
not  under  the  direction  of  Reason,  and  which  we  are 
unable  to  comprehend.     Neither  are  we  under  the 
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leceasUy  of  being  confined  to  doubtful  instances  in 
the  bnman  system :  for,  to  rely  on  these  would  only 
wedken  our  argument,  if  they  were  the  best  or  only 
aaei  we  could  adduce*  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
aoet  important  functions  of  the  human  body,  as 
digestion,  assimilation,  nutrition,  absorption,  secrei* 
tion^  circulation,  respiration,  and  many  pthers,  are 
performed  by  instinctive  living  actions,  with  the 
operatjon  of  which  our  reason  or  volition  has  no 
immediate  concern.  Science  has  pointed  out  to  us, 
ebicvrely,  the  mechanism  or  fabric  of  the  organs  on 
which  some  of  these  functions  depend.  I  say,  oIh 
scurefy^  for  every  fresh  insight  ygve  get  by  the  micro- 
scope  or  by  injection,  only  shews  a  new  series  of 
woodecs  in  their  structure.  But  about  the  mode  of 
their  working  we  are  as  ignorant,  as  if  we  knew 
nothing  at  all  of  the  mechanism. 

In  trttth^  the  only  material  difference  that  seems  to 
exist  between  these  instinctive  actions  and  others  in 
principle,  is  this,  that  they  are  internal  and  almost 
iBTisible,  except  by  their  effects ;  whereas  the  others 
properly  called  Instincts,  display  themselves  openly 
to  our  view. 

The  caterpillar,  when  shaken  off^  the  leaves  of  a 
tree,  that  returns  and  crawls  up  the  trunk  and  along 
tiie  branches  till  it  regains,  the  situation  best  fitted 
for  it9  present  support  and  future  transformation, 
does  not  exhibit  a  phenomenon  differing  much  in 
principle  from  the  stomach  that  digests,  or  the  gland 
that  secretes,  or  the  lacteal  that  absorbs.    The  chief 
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difference  is,  that  the  latter  are  parts  of  a  system,  «Bd 
the  insect  to  which  I  have  alluded  constitutes  a  whole 
cnr  entire  self*nioving  structure.  But  the  perfectioa 
with  which  the  several  organs  of  the  body  discbarge 
their  functions,  when  in  a  state  of  health,  is  as  wordqr 
of  admiration  as  any  phenomenon  without  us  aasoag 
the  insect  tribes.  And  we  may  presume,  as  thej  mm 
none  of  them  the  works  of  man,  that  the  eridenee  of 
wisdom  should  equally  appear  in  one  class  of  jpheiio- 
mena  as  in  another— consequently,  the  perfeclioo  nsd 
eflSciencj  of  the  acts  as  well  as  of  the  divine  woik- 
manship. 

When  a  bone  is  broken,  the  surgeon  does  not  in 
&ct  produce  a  union  between  the  fractured  ends. 
That  process  is  effected  by  a  power  of  self-restoratioa 
in  the  human  body,  to  which  his  skill  cannot  readi ; 
and  because  he  can  go  no  farther,  he  calb  it  a  law  of 
the  animal  economy.  He  may,  indeed,  aid  and 
assist,  or  he  may  thwart:  so  much  power  has  been 
given  to  man,  to  good  or  to  evil,  over  the  body  as 
well  as  the  nlind :  but  the  ultimate  efforts  are  not 
his  own,  nor  can  he  wholly  command  their  obe* 
dience. 

Hence  has  arisen  the  term  vis  medicairix  natural 
or  healing  power  of  nature,  to  designate  a  power 
implanted  in  the  bodily  constitution  to  preside  over 
all  its  functions,  vital  and  natural,  for  its  support  in 
health,  and  its  preservation  from  injury, — a  principle, 
powerfully  active  in  effect,  whether  the  term  be  ad- 
mitted or  rejected,  and   under  all  its  appellations 
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meaning  the  same  things,  though  the  cause  be  un- 
known. Therefore,  whether  it  be  called  the  ^a 
of  Hippocrates,  the  arcluBUs  of  Van  Ilelmont,  the 
amma  ofStahl,  or  the  vis  medicatrix  of  CuUen ;  whe- 
ther it  be  dignified  as  the  vital  principle  or  degraded 
to  mere  mechanical  and  organic  impulse ;  it  is  used  to 
imply  a  mysterious  innate  &cultjr  or  power,  from  the 
moment  of  birth, — even  from  the  first  rudiments  of 
living  action,— «ver  watching  and  sustaining  the  body 
in  its  struggles  with  the  various  accidents  of  time  to 
the  last  hour  of  human  existence,  when  by  an  irre- 
versible  decree  its  efforts  must  cease. 
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CHAP.  IV- 

OF  CERTAIN  ACTIONS  IN  THE  LOWER  ANI- 
MALS,  IN  SOME  DEGREE  DISTINGUISHABLE 
FROM  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  INSTINCT. 


Sect,  I. 

On  the  effects  of  Human  Intercourse  on  the  lower 

Animals. 

Having  given  a  few  examples  of  Instinct,  or  of  a 
power  operating  above  the  conscious  intelligence  of 
the  creature,  I  shall  for  the  present  digress  from  my 
immediate  subject  to  notice  certain  actions  of  the 
lower  animals ;  some  of  which  seem  to  be  referable 
to  human  instruction,  some  to  a  conscious  intelli- 
gence or  modified  rationality  in  the  creature,  some  to 
natural  acuteness  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  some  to 
the  operation  of  a  sense  or  faculty  which  appears  to 
be  altogether  inexplicable. 

It  is  pretty  obvious  that  Instinct  acts  more  imme- 
diately and  determinately  in  the  lower  animals,  like 
the  appetites  in  man,  for  the  preservation   of  the 
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and  the  multiplicatton  of  ike  spccieg.  The 
lower  anhnals  have  also  their  appetitea;  but  tbcse 
are  wisely  placed  under  the  goveromctnt  of  Instinct, 
iHiile  the  appetites  of  man  require  the  controul  of  hia 
higher  principles. 

The  means  which  the  brutes  have  of  procuring 
food,  of  defending  themselves  from  danger,  and  of 
providing  for  their  oflbpring,  are  conducted  with  ad* 
mii^ble  skill  and  economy.  This  is  an  institntion 
of  nature  under  her  own  especial  care.  But  beyondl 
these  olgects  we  find  them  capable  of  many  acts  and 
services,  which  in  various  w8^  we  turn  to  our  own 
advantage. 

We  may  perhaps  adopt  the  general  conclusion  that 
Instinct  governs  the  Brutes,  and  still  admit  the  ex- 
ception that  some  of  their  actions  are  not  compi^ 
hended  in  this  rule  ;  as  we  may  lay  down  the  g^enerai 
position  that  man  is  a  rational  being,  though  we  hnoW' 
Aat  the  conduct  of  many  is  often  highly  irratioimi;! 
and,  besides,  many  actions  of  the  human  frame  are  sii|bM 
ject  to  the  laws  of  instinct.  But  to  draw  the  universal 
conclusion  that  man  is  under  the  exclusive  dominifm- 
of  Reason,  and  the  brute  under  that  of  Instinct,  would 
perhaps  be  assuming  more  than  is  consistent  with 
sound  philosophy. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  to  ascertain  under 
what  peculiar  circumstances  the  lower  animals  ex* 
hibit  phenomena  ^f  the  doubtful  character  alluded 
to ;  so  that  some  of  the  wisest  men  should  say,  the 
barrier  between  Instinct  and  Reason  is  too  nice  to  be 
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apprehended ;  and,  as  Pope  expresses  it,  ^^  that  these 
principles  are  for  ever  separate,  yet  for  ever  near." 

It  appears,  then,  as  far  as  we  can  range  in  the  field 
of  nature  to  survey  the  instincts  of  animals,  that  the 
fiirther  thej  are  removed  from  the  confines  of  hooMtt 
intercourse,  the  more  perfect    are    their    instincts. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  their  natural  hahits 
are.  changed  by  the  artificial  modes  of  b'fe  commoa  in 
human.  Society,  they  lay  aside  pure  instinct,  and  the 
more  do  the  actions,  at  least  of  the  more  perfiect  ani- 
mals^ approach  to  the  rule  or  line  of  ratioDalit/«p 
Indeed,  we  see  something  of  this  kind  to  happen  in 
our  own  species ;   for  if  instinct,  as  it  is  comoKHily 
understood,  have  anj  thing  to  do  with  the  perfection 
of  the  senses,  we  know  that  in  the  rude  or  naturat 
atal^  of  human  society,  they  go  far  to  excel  tlioee  •( 
the  brute ;  and  even  the  sight  and  hearing  and  smell 
mre  so   wonderfully  acute,  as,  in   many   iipportaat 
points  relating  to  their  personal  advantages,  to  coq- 
vcgr  clearer  information  to  the  unenlightened  Indiaii 
than  the  philosopher  could  attain  by  all  bis  scientific 
experience.     Hence,  it  would  appear,  that,  as  man- 
kind is  compressed  in  society,  their  instincts  like  those 
of  the  brute,  give  place  to  the  culture  of  Reason: 
while,  as  man  takes  his  range  in  the  wilds  of  unculti- 
vated nature,  and  seeks  no  other  guide  for  his  direc- 
tion, his  senses  acquire  a  perfection  which  sometimes 
far  exceeds  the  laboured  deductions  of  reason.     Dr« 
Greg;ory  had  a  view  somewhat  similar  to  this,  which 
ha  has  expressed  in  the  following  passage:    ^^  Soma 
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of  the  advantages,  says  he.  which  the  brute  animals 
have  over  us  are  possessed  in  a  considerable  degree 
bj  those  of  our  own  species,  who,  being  but  just 
above  them,  and  guided  in  a  manner  entirely  by  in* 
stinct,  are  equally  strangers  to  the  noble  attainments 
of  which  their  natures  are  capable,  and  to  the  many 
aiieries  attendant  on  their  more  enlightened  brethren 
of  mankind." 

'^  Is  it  not  notorious,"  he  adds,  ^^  that  all  animals, 
except  ourselves,  enjoy  every  pleasure  their  natures 
are  aqpaUe  of,  that  they  are  strangers  to  pain  and 
stcknest,  and,  abstracting  from  external  accidents, 
arrive  at  the  natural  period  of  their  being?     We 
speak  of  wild  animals  only.     Those  that  are  tame 
and  under  our  direction,  partake  of  all  our  roiseiies." 
^  Is  it  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  superior  facul^ 
ties,  that  not  one  of  10.000  of  our  species  dies  a  natural 
death^  that  we  struggle  through  a  frail  and  feverish 
being,  in  continual  danger  of  sickness,  of  pain,  of 
dotage,  and  the  thousand  nameless  ills  that  experience 
shows  to  be  the  portion  of  human  life  ?"* 

Dr.  Gregory  intimates  that  this  is  not  the  designed 
order  of  nature ;  and  that  these  evils  are  adventitious 
and  unnatural  to  our  constitution. 

^*  There  is  a  remarkable  uniformity,"  continues 
Dr.  Gregory,  *^  in  the  works  of  animals.  But  the 
only  exception  to  this  uniformity  of  character  in  the 
diflSsrent  species  of  animals  seems  to  be  among  those 
whp  are  most  connected  with  mankind,  particularly 

*  See  Comptrative  View. 
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dogs  and  horses:  animals  under  our  direction  pkt^ 
take  of  all  our  miseries,"  So  then,  by  bringing  the 
lower  animals  under  the  direction  of  our  reiilBoii, 
W(s  abridge  their  enjoyments  while  we  degrade  their 
instincts* 

Now  I  apprehend,  this  effect  in  the  lower  antdfals 
CBXk  only  arise  from  a  departure  from  the  origiMi 
institutions  of  nature,  in  consequence  of  theif  e6A^ 
nection  with  the  artificial  usages  of  human  society. 
But  if  brutes  by  this  connection  partake  of  sdme  of 
our  miseries,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  they  shmild  be 
compensated  by  partaking  of  some  of  our  advantagw: 
and  if  they  lose  their  natural  instincts,  what  compen# 
sation  can  we  afford  tliem  except  by  imparting  a 
portion  of  our  Reason  ? 

Accordingly,  this  view  of  the  case  has  been  taked 
by  others,  and  it  has,  I  think,  been  satisfactorily  she wn^ 
that  Brutes,  in  the  extreme  of  utter  estrangement 
from  man,  when  they  are  unprotected  by  human  power 
and  intelligence,  require  the  play  of  all  their  instiikto 
to  provide  for  their  wants  and  to  avoid  or  subdoe 
their  enemies.  But  when  they  are  admitted  to  iati* 
mate  familiarity  with  man,  and  receiving  kindness 
and  a  sort  of  culture  at  his  hands,  they  seem  to  be 
enlightened  with  a  ray  of  human  reason,  and  waritted 
with  a  degree  of  human  affection.  But,  it  is  in  that 
interme.diate  state,  when  the  animal  has  lost  the  wild 
freedom  of  the  forest,  and  is  become  the  slave  of  mani 
without  acquiring  the  privilege  of  being  his  friend 
and  companion,  that  instinct  languishes  without  being 
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lepkeed  by  the  borrowed  beam  from  human  intelli^ 

genoe.  *    Now,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  something 

ef  the  same  kind  may  be  traced  •in  our  own  species,  ao 

wonderfully  does  tbe  analogy  run  between  roan  aud 

the  brnte,  in  this  case  as  in  many  others.    For  we 

obe^rve  a  similar  effect  to  that  above  stated  on  eom* 

paring  the  lofty  independence  of  the  native  Indian^ 

exulting  in  a  life  of  freedom,  and  enjoying  his  natn«« 

ral  powers  in  full  perfection,  with  the  opposite  ox* 

treae^  in  which  a  high  state  of  civilisation  and  of 

iivil  liberty  call  forth  the  exercise  of  the  rational 

powers  in  the  improvement  of  art  and  science  i  while 

in  that  intermediate  8tate,-**-the  deplorable  condition 

of  slavery  and  oppression,  under  which  so  many  thcNi* 

sands  of  our  fellow  creatures  groan,-*--a  listless  torpor 

is.  manifest,  which  affords  neither  exercise  to  the  natu« 

ral  senses  or  instincts,  nor  scope  for  the  developement 

of  reasoOf  And  it  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  notice, 

lu>w  mankind  and   the   brdtes,  respectively,  afford 

atrikang  examples,    according  to   the  situations  in 

whifcb  they  are  accidentally  thrown,  either  of  the 

1*060  and  hardy  instructions  of  nature  on  the  one 

liand,  or  of  the  higher  but  enfeebling  cultivation  of 

art  on  the  other ;  participating  as  it  were  in  the  ad* 

wantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  state,  as  if  to  a 

^rlain  extent  they  were  compounded  of  the  same 

0lements.  But  we  need  not  be  alarmed  ^t  this  partial 

r^etnblance,  while  we  consider  that  in  one  important 

•  See  a  limilar  remark  in  "Instinct  Displayed,"  by  P.  Wakefield, 
VeUerSt^ 
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light  they  will  bear  no  comparisoo.  For^  so  long  as 
■laD  is  cooscious  of  his  Maker,  and  the  brute  qiioqii- 
sdooSy  so  long  iiv.  point  of  abstract  relation  to  the 
eternal  source  of  Wisdom  and  Groodness,  most  the 
most  intelligent  brute  be  placed  on  equality  with 
the  plant  or  stone.  And  when  we  trace  the  relatioiMi 
of  man  in  some  striking  analogies  with  the  lower 
animals,  we  only  trace  his  aflBnity  to  the  earth  out  of 
which  he  was  formed,  in  earthly  affections  and  deairei. 
But  when  we  contemplate  his  mind,  soaring  iato 
infinity,  seeking  to  comprehend  what  is  at  pretenift 
incomprehensible,  taking  a  glimpse  into  the  world  of 
spirits,  and  looking  forward  into  futurity  with  a  cuh 
riosity  unceasing  and  unsatisfied,  we  trace  at  onoo 
his  relation  to  another  state  of  being,  and  discover 
that  he  is  animated  by  a  spark  of  di?ine  intelligence. 

To  return  to  the  train  of  reasoning,  we  may  ob- 
serve the  degradation  of  the  natural  instincts  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  in  kine,  sheep,  goats,  fowls,  &c.  when 
domesticated.  In  horses  and  dogs,  too,  these  original 
instincts  are  much  diminished;  but  in  the  latter,  a 
compensation,  as  I  before  remarked,  is  provided  in 
the  borrowed  light  of  reason.  It  is  not  to  feed  upon 
them,  but  to  make  their  strength,  their  diligence, 
their  sagacity  and  attachment  subservient  to  our  own 
wants,  that  we  tame  and  teach  these  faithful  animals. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  class,  which 
we  merely  protect  and  fatten  without  expecting  firom . 
them  any  services  like  those  of  the  dog  or  horse ; 
services  that  require  a  recollection  of  the  past^  autici* 
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imtion  of  the  future,  and  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
which  do  not,  like  instinct,  operate  uniformly,  and 
therefore  are  allied  to  human  reason,  or  as  an  able 
writer  expresses  it,  ^  are  a  kind  of  borrowed  light 
from  the  rational  powers  of  the  thinking  and  govern- 
ing nature.'* 

In  a  wild  state,  kine  for  instance,  possess  an  acute- 
nets,  both  of  sight  and  smell,  and  a  spirit  and  fierce- 
ness in  defending  their  young,  which  disappear  when, 
by  domestication,  we  have  reduced  them  to  a  con- 
dition in  which  the  former  of  these  qualities  would  be 
of  no  value,  and  the  latter  dangerous  to  themselves 
and  others.  In  their  wild  state,  they  distinguish  by 
the  smell,  the  grass  where  the  footsteps  of  man  are  to 
be  traced,  with  symptoms  of  peculiar  agitation,  as  of 
rage  and  horror. 

The  beaver  in  his  native  state  is  superior  to  most 
other  animals  in  forethought  and  something  like  in- 
telligence. He  is  politic,  vigilant,' and  social,  labour- 
ing incessantly  for  the  public  good.  He  is  not  only 
BDOst  industrious,  but  most  versatile  in  the  modes  of 
his  industry.  He  is  neither  discouraged  by  difficulties, 
nor  exhausted  by  toil.  He  sees  the  labour  of  years 
swept  away  by  the  floods,  and  instantly  begins,  with 
renewed  activity,  to  repeat  the  same  labours. 

But  in  a  state  of  captivity  what  a  change !  No 
creatore  can  then  appear  more  awkward  and  less 
adapted  to  serve  or  please.  His  fine  instinct  is  de-r 
graded  or  perverted.  The  only  distinction  it  shows 
its  master,  is  not  biting  him.     From  its  I|«^bi(s  of 
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ceMeless  industry,  it  worki/  except  id  the  depA  ef 
Wiater,  the  whole  night  lodg.  For  when  wil4»  U 
•dllecti  food  in  the  day ;  and  cuts  and  drags  wood  ia 
the  night ;  but,  when  tamed,  which  can  only  be  done 
by  taking  it  when  very  young,  it  is  neoessluj  am. 
account  of  its  restlessness  to  leave  it  out  In  the  yard. 
There  it  employs  itself  the  whole  night,  in  eairyinif 
fire-wood  from  the  pile,  and  blocking  «p  the  door 
with  it :  so  that  when  the  &mily  rise  in  the  mornings 
they  find  themselves  barricadoed  with  a  quantity  of 
wood,  that  takes  no  small  time  to  remove.^ 

But  although  the  beaver  is  so  useless  in  a  state  of 
captivity,  yet  we  know  not  if  the  necessities  of  auui 
required  his  education,  to  what  important  pnrpoaes 
his  industry  might  be  made  subservient.  It  is  cleor^ 
however,  that  be  loses,  or  omits  to  exercise,  his  origin 
nal  instincts,  because  they  are  not  needed ;  and  he  is 
not  trained  to  usefiil  habits,  because  man  does  not 
know  how  to  employ  them  to  advantage.  If,  how« 
ever  we  take  an  individual  of  our  own  species,  who 
may  have  advanced  to  superior  skill  in  any  art,  firona 
the  field  of  his  labour,  and  place  him  in  a  new  situa* 
tion  where  he  cannot  exercise  it,  how  ignorant  do 
we  often  find  him,  and  how  awkward  in  the  concerns 
of  life !  This  is  the  case  even  in  men  whose  minds 
are  well  imbued  with  speculative  knowledge;  that 
they  are  as  ignorant  of  nmny  things  obvious  to  the 
unlettered,  as  if  they  had  had  no  experience  of  the 

*  See  the  letter  above  quoted,  from  which  8onie  of  the  preceding 
ob«crv«tioiu  are  taken. 
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world:  9o  that,  proficiency  in  one  department  does 
not  render  a  person  equally  qualified  to  suceeed  iii 
another;  and  the  necoBsities  of  brates  oblige  tbeai| 
■lore  than  those  of  man,  to  concentrate  their  powertf 
on  a  particular  object. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  degradation  of  kine  when 
domesticated ;  bnt  we  find  that  a  surprising  sagacity 
is  developed  by  education  in  some  countries,  highly 
■seful  to  their  possessors.  Thus,  the  bunched  oxen 
of  the  Hottentots,  not  only  submit  to  all  kinds  of 
domestic  labour,  but  they  become  favourite  •domes^^ 
tics^  and  companions  in  amusements ;  and  they  par*^ 
ticipate  in  the  habitation  and  table  of  their  masters. 
As  tiieir  imture  is  improved  by  the  gentleness  of  their 
odoeation,  and  the  kind  treatment  they  receive,  they 
acquire  sensibility  and  intelligenoe,  and  perform  ao 
tions  which  we  would  not  «xpect  from  them.  The 
Hottentots  train  their  oxen  to  war.  in  all  tbeir 
armies  there  are  considerable  troops  of  these  oxen, 
which  are  easily  governed,  and  are  let  loose  by  the 
chief  when  a  proper  opportunity  occurs.  They  instant* 
ly  dart  with  impetuosity  upon  the  enemy.  They  strike 
with  their  horns,  kick,  overlurn  and  trample  under 
their  feet  every  thing  that  opposes  their  fury.  They 
run  ferociously  into  the  ranks,  which  they  soon  put 
into  disorder,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  an  easy 
victory  to  their  masters. 

They  are  also  instructed  to  guard  the  flocks ;  which 
they  conduct  with  dexterity,  and  defend  them  from 
the  attacks  of  strangers  and  of  rapacious  animals. 
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They  are  taught  to  understand  signals;  and  when 
pasturing,  at  the  smallest  signal  from  the  keeper,  thej 
bring  back  and  collect  the  wandering  animals.  Tlmr 
attack  all  strangers  with  fury ;  so  that  they  prove  W 
great  security  against  robbers.  They  know  every 
inhabitant  of  the  kraal  or  village,  and  these  they 
suffer  to  approach  the  cattle  with  the  greatest  safety.* 

With  respect  to  sheep,  Buffon,  I  think,  rashly 
maintains^  that  the  race  must  have  been  long  ago 
extinct,  if  man  had  not  taken  them  under  his  pro- 
tection. But  sheep  are  endowed  with  a  strong  asso- 
ciating principle,  and  when  threatened  with  an  attack^ 
they  form  a  line  of  battle,  and  boldly  face  the  enemy. 
In  a  natural  state,  the  rams  constitute  one  half  of 
the  flock.  They  join  together  and  form  the  front. 
When  thus  prepared  for  repelling  an  assault,  no  lion  . 
or  tiger  can  resist  their  united  impetuosity  and  force. f 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  Be  established  as  a 
principle,  that,  where  there  is  no  room  for  the  exer- 
cise of  pure  Instinct,  either  by  man^s  interposition  or 
otherwise,  it  will  languish,  like  all  the  natural  senses^ 
or  even  the  higher  fiiculties  of  the  mind. 

*  Smellie,  ii.  S24.        f  Ibid,  ii.  t84. 
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Sect.  IL 

<7j«  the  PerftxUon  of  the  Natural  Senses  as  distinguish' 

able  from  Instinct. 

"     In  closely  examining  the  sobjecl,  in  order  to  ascer* 
-^ain  to  what  principle  certain  actions  of  the  brutes 
lielong,  there  seems  a  propriety  at  least  in  our  present 
state  of  knowledge  in  distinguishing  between  instinct 
-mod  the  natural  senses.   And  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  a  perfection  of  these  senses  which  brutes 
often  retain  when  in  closest  familiarity  with  man. 
T¥'e  cannot  clearly  perceive  that  the  operation  of  in- 
stinct depends  on  an  acute  smell  or  a  sharp  sight,  or 
on  any  of  the  natural  senses  carried  to  perfection. 
For  how  these  should  wholly  direct  the  beaver  or 
the  bee,  is  beyond  our  comprehension.     It  appears 
therefore  that  the  perfection   of  the  five  outward 
senses  is  neither  to  be  accounted  an  evidence  of 
pure  instinct  on  the  one.  hand,  nor  of  extraordinary 
sagacity  and  reason  on  the  other.     For  it  is  obvious 
that  a  camel  may  scent  water  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
league  in  the  desert,  or  a  blood-hound  may  trace  his 
master  among  hundreds  of  people  in  a  fair,  from  the 
sense  of  smelling  alone ;  as  the  vulture's  eye  may  per- 
ceive a  carcase  from  heights  in  the  air  beyond  the 
power  of  human  vision  to  reach ;  yet  pure  instinct  or 
that  mysterious  power  which  operates  blindly  and 
uniformly,  as  in  the  bee,  may  have  no  part  in  these 
perceptions.     While  on  the  other  hand,  the  instances 
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of  fidelity  in  the  dog,  and  intelligence  in  the  elephant| 
are  as  little  to  be  considered  depending  on  the 
fection  of  the  natural  senses. 

Bojle  gives  us  a  remarkable  account  of  acute 
in  a  dog.  '^  A  person  of  quality,  to  whom  I  an 
allied,  assured  me,  that  to  try  whether  a  young  blood* 
bound  was  well  made,  he  caused  one  of  his  senrantap 
who  had  not  killed  or  touched  any  of  his  deer,  to  wmlb 
to  a  country. town,  four  miles  off,  an<l  then  to  a  market 
town  three  miles  distant  from  that ;  which  douey  tUs 
nobleman,  a  competent  while  after,  put  the  Uoo^ 
bound  upon  the  scent  of  the  man,  and  caused  bias  to 
be  followed  by  a  servant  or  two ;  the  master  himaeif 
going  after  to  know  the  event ;  which  was,  that  tbe 
dog,  without  ever  seeing  the  man  he  was  to  pursiie, 
followed  him  by  the  scent  to  the  above  mentioiied 
places,  notwithstanding  tbe  multitude  of  maiicet 
people  who  went  along  in  the  same  way,  and  of  tia- 
Tellers  who  had  occasion  to  cross  it :  and  when  tbe 
blood-hound  came  to  the  chief  market  town,  he  paaaed 
through  the  streets  without  taking  notice  of  any  of 
the  people  there,  and  left  not  till  he  had  gone  to  tbe 
bouse  where  the  man  he  sought  for  rested  himself 
and  found  him  in  an  upper  room.''* 

^^  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  oftea 
occasion  to  employ  blood-hounds,  assures  me,  that  if 
a  nan  have  but  passed  over  a  field,  the  scent  will  lie 
so  as  to  be  perceptible  to  a  good  dog  of  that  sort  for 
aeveral  hours  after.   An  old  ingenious  hunter  informe 

*  Bovle*s  worLii,  Effluvia. 
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,  lie  has  observed  tbat  the  scent  of  a  flying  and 
bested  deer  will  sometimes  continue  on  the  ground 
from  one  day  to  the  next/*  ^ 

We  sight  collect  a  great  variety  of  instances  of 
the  exquisite  perfection  of  the  senses  in  the  lower 
animals;  and  we  know  that  roan  in  his  state  of  nature 
poetesses  them  in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  the  Indian 
being  able  by  his  sight  alone  to  trace  footsteps  in  the 
woods,  on  the  leaves  upon  the  ground,  which  could 
not  be  discovered  by  others.    Blind  men   acquire 
80  keen  a  sense  of  touch,  that  the  tip  of  the  finger  is 
almost  like  an  eye  in  discovering  the  qualities  of  neat 
objects ;  and  they  can  distinguish  colours  merely  by 
a  nice  discrimination  of  that  peculiar  state  of  the  sur-* 
face  of  bodies  to  which  each  colour  belongs.     Boyle 
mentions  that  he  knew  a  physician,  who,  in  a  fever, 
bad  his  sense  of  hearing  so  nice  and  tender  that  he 
very  plainly  heard  soft  whispers,  made  at  a  consider* 
able  distance,  which  were  not  in  the  least  perceived 
by  the  healthy  by-standers;  but  when  the  fever  left 
bim,  he  heard  as  other  men.    And  a  medical  friend 
of  mine  stated  that  he  knew  an  instance  of  a  gentle- 
man whose  sense  of  smell  was  so  painfully  acute,  as 
to  occasion  him   serious  inconvenience.    He  could 
even  distinguish  his  friends  in  a  room,  and  difierent 
individuals,  by  the  sense  of  smell  alone. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  acuteness  of  sense 
is  given  by  Dugald  Stewart,  concerning  James 
Mitchell,  a  boy,  bom  both  blind  and  deaf,  who  hav- 

*  Boylt*!  works,  Elffluvia. 
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ing  no  other  senses  by  which  to  keep  up  a  coonectiim 

with  an  external  world  than  those  of  smell,  toiiehy 

and  taste,  chiefly  depended  for  infonnatioa  cmi  ikm 

first,  employing  it  on  all  occasions,  like  a  domestic 

dog,  in  distinguishing  persons  and  things.    Bj  tfus 

sense  he  identified  his  friends  and  relations,  and  eoB«i 

ceived  a  sudden  attachment  or  dislike  to  strangws 

according  to  the  nature  of  the  effluvium  that  escaped 

from  their  skin.    He  appeared  to  know  his  firieDda  bjr 

smelling  them  very  slightly,  and  be  at  once  detedod 

strangers*    It  was  difficult,  however,  to  ascertaia  at 

what  distance  he  could  distinguish   people  by  Hub 

sense ;  but  he  appeared  to  be  able  to  do  so  at  a  oo»» 

siderable  distance  from  the  object.    This  was  par* 

ticularly  striking  when  a  person  entered  the  room^  as 

he  seemed  to  be  aware  of  this  before  he  could  derive 

information  from  any  sense  than  that  of  smell.  Wbea 

a  stranger  approached  him,  he  eagerly  began  to  UmA 

some  part  of  the  body,  commonly  taking  hold  of'kis 

arm,  which  he  held  neaf  his  nose,  and  after  two  or 

three  strong  inspirations  through  the  nostrils,  he  ap* 

peered  to  form  a  decided  opinion  concerning  him.    If 

it  were  favourable,  he  shewed  a  disposition  to  htrrws 

more  intimate,  examined  more  minutely  Us  diras^ 

and  expressed  by  his  countenance  more  or  less  aatis* 

faction.    But  if  it  happened  to  be  unfavourable,  ke 

suddenly  went  ofi^  to  a  distance  with  expreesiona  of 

carelessness  or  disgust.* 

Collins  relates  <(  that  the  quickness  of  the  New  Hol- 

*  Good*!  Study  of  Medicioe»  vol.iii.  p.  S57. 
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landers*  eje  and  ear  is  equally  singular:  thej  can 
hear  and  distinguish  objects  which  would  totallj 
escape  an  European.  This  circumstance  renders 
then^  very  acceptable  guides  to  our  sportsmen  in  the 
ivoods,  as  they  never  fail  to  point  out  the  game  before 
any  European  can  discover  it." 

Another  author  says  of  a  New  Zealander,  who  ac^ 
companied  him  to  England,  ^'  It  was  worthy  of  remark 
how  much  his  sight  and  hearing  were  superior  to 
other  persons  on  board  the  ship;  the  sound  of  a  dis-* 
tant  gun  was  distinctly  heard,  or  a  strange  sail  readily 
discernible,  by  M oyhanger,  when  no  other  man  on 
board  could  hear  or  perceive  them." 

The  Hottentots  ^^  by  the  quickness  of  their  eye, 
will  discover  deer  and  other  sorts  of  game  when  very 
far  distant;  and  they  are  equally  expert  in  watching 
a  bee  to  its  neat.  They  no  sooner  hear  tlie  humming 
of  the  insect,  than  they  squat  themselves  on  the 
^ound,  and,  having  caught  it  with  the  eye,  follow  it 
to  an  incredible  distance." 

Barrow  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  one  whom 
he  had  left  behind  ill  on  a  journey  :  ^^  He  had  fallen 
asleep  about  the  middle  of  the  preceding  day,  and 
had  not  awakened  till  night.  Though  very  dark  and 
unacquainted  with  a  single  step  of  our  route,  he  had 
found  us  by  following  the  track  of  the  waggon.  At 
this  sort  of  business  a  Hottentot  is  uncommonly  clever. 
There  is  not  an  animal  among  the  numbers  that  range 
the  wilds  of  Africa,  if  he  be  at  all  acquainted  with  it, 
the  print  of  whose  foot  he  cannot  distinguish.     The 
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print  of  any  of  his  companions  feet  be  would  single 
out  among  a  thousand/' 

Dr.  Somerville  confirms  this  statement,  and  refers 
the  superiority  of  the  Hottentots  in  these  points  t» 
constant  exercise  of  the  organs. 

In  his  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Nomadic  tribes 
of  Asia,  Pallas  had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing 
their  capabilities.  "  The  Calmucks,"  he  says,  '*  have 
a  fine  nose,  a  good  ear,  and  an  extremely  acute  eye. 
On  their  journeys  and  military  exeditions  they  often 
smell  out  a  fire  or  a  camp,  and  thus  procure  quarters 
for  the  night,  or  obtain  booty.  Many  of  them  can 
distinguish  by  smelling  at  the  hole  of  a  fox  or  other 
animal,  whether  the  creature  be  there  or  not.  By 
lying  flat,  and  putting  their  ear  to  the  ground,  they 
can  catch  at  a  great  distance  the  noise  of  horses^  of  a 
flock,  or  of  a  single  strayed  animal.  But  nothing  is 
so  surprising  as  the  perfection  of  their  eyes,  and  the 
f xtraordinary  distance  at  which  they  often  perceive, 
from  inconMiderable  heights,  small  objects,  such  as 
thi9  rising  dust  caused  by  cattle  or  horsemen ;  more 
particularly  as  the  undulation  of  the  boundless  steppes, 
or  plttinii,  and  the  vapours  which  rise  from  and  float 
upon  Ihem  in  warm  weather,  render  things  very  ob- 
Nfur^*  I"  ^li^  expedition  which  the  Torgot  Vicechan 
IJaMclii  1*'<I  against  the  Kubanians,  the  Calmuck  force 
WOul<l  rifftainly  have  missed  the  enemy,  if  a  common 
rulMiiKk  had  not  perceived,  at  the  estimated  distance 
of  Ihirly  vl«^<t^,  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  hostile 
arriiyi  »"*'  ptH"tod  it  out  to  other  equally  experienced 
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tyeSy  when  the  comniaDder,  Colonel  Kischinskoi, 
could  discern  nothing  with  a  gobd  glass.  They  pur- 
sue lost  or  stolen  cattle,  or  game,  by  the  track  for 
miles  over  deserts.  Kirgises,  or  even  Russians,  in 
the  wild  parts  of  the  empire,  are  equally  able  to  fol- 
low and  discriminate  tracks  by  the  eye.  This,  indeed, 
is  not  difficult  on  soft  ground,  or  over  snows ;  but  it 
requires  great  practice  and  skill  to  choose  the  right 
out  of  several  intermingled  traces,  to  follow  it  oVer 
loose  sand  or  snow,  not  to  loose  it  in  marshes  or  deep 
grass,  but  rather  to  judge  from  the  direction  of  the 
grass,  or  from  the  depth  of  the  print  in  snow  or  sand, 
how  long  it  has  been  made."* 

In  civilized  as  well  as  savage  life,  a  considerable 
degree  of  acuteness  in  some  of  the  natural  senses  is 
often  acquired  by  use.  Mariners,  it  is  well  known, 
acquire  a  wonderful  power  of  vision,  by  directing  the 
eye  habitually  to  distant  objects  on  the  horizon,  while 
as  Dr.  Smith  remarks,  '^  men  of  letters  who  live  much 
in  (heir  closets,  and  have  seldom  occasion  to  look  at 
very  distant  objects,  are  seldom  far-sighted."  ^'  It  is 
often  astonishing  to  a  landsman  to  observe  wilh  what 
precision  a  sailor  can  distinguish  in  the  ofling,  not 
only  the  appearance  of  a  ship,  which  is  altogether 
invisible  to  a  landsman,  but  the  number  of  her  masts, 
the  direction  of  her  course,  and  the  rate  of  her  sail- 
ing. If  she  is  a  ship  of  his  acquaintance,  he  fre- 
quently can  tell  her  name  before  the  landsman  has 

•  See  Lawrence's  Lectiiren  on  Zoolopy,&c.chap.  vi.  where  the  above 
passages  frooi  the  works  of  Collins,  Barrow,  and  Pallas  are  cited. 
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U  Willy  I  llMfc,  kmll J  be  cMteaded  Aat  tk» 
mim§  tMrnrngim  of  acatoMM  io  tlie  oatanl 
whtitrr  fal  wmm  or  ia  the  bnite,  beloDf  to 
ft  m  iib0f#  explaiiiedL  Boyle,  I  obterTe, 
lAimw  dHfliadfoo  between  loitjoct  and  wImI  he  edit 
^  m  tettdemeM  or  qvickneM  of  gense."  Amd  Snm  all 
that  bat  beeo  iaid,  I  thiDk  tbere  is  ground  for 
diftifictiofi* 


S£CT.  III. 

Ot$  tome  tingular  ads  of  the  lower  Animali^  parOah 
larlijf  ihdr  migrations  from  one  place  io  amoiker. 

It  in  well  knoirn  that  diSerent  tribes  of  aniands 
aro  endowed  with  a  sense  or  faculty  which  enablei 
thorn  to  Htoor  their  course  with  astonishing  preciaion 
(Voin  one  place  to  another,  through  trackless  regioiis 
of  the  air,  and  oven  of  the  ocean,  and  through  strange 
and  unknown  countries.  For  it  is  a  sense  common  to 
birds  and  fishes  as  well  as  to  beasts. 

We  have  numerous  anecdotes  of  dogs  and  cats, 
which,  after  being  convoyed  to  distant  places,  have 
(bund  their  way  home,  and  often  by  a  different 
route,  or  through  a  country  they  had  never  traversed 
l>oforo. 
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The  carrier  pig^eon  affiurds  a  striking  eilmiple  of  tlie 
&cility  and  speed  with  which  *his  bird  pursues  its 
ilight  from  one  place  to  another:  but  some  might 
explain  the  feet  by  referring  it  to  a  degpree  of  instnic- 
'titmy  and  bj  supposing  that  its  extensive  view  would 
mid  the  bird  in  fixing  on  objects  by  which  its  course 
might  be  directed. 

But  that  an  ass,  a  serpent,  and  a  sheep,— animals 
moe  would  suppose  to  be  naturally  dull  and  stupid,  in 
s'egard  to  their  power  of  outward  observation, — should 
«adi  be  able  to  transport  itself  through  a  strange 
country  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  to  reach  sopne 
Jmown  spot,  with  scarcely  any  delay,  is  hardly  to  be 
asiccounted  for  on  any  natural  principles. 

Dr«  Good  entertains  a  question  whether  there  be 

snjr  other  than  the  five  senses  common  to  man  and 

tiie  higher  classes  of  animals  ;  and  remarks,  ^^  that  we 

occasionally  meet  with  peculiarities  of  sensation  that 

can   hardly  be  resolved  into  any  of  them.    Thus, 

the  bat  appears  to  be  sensible  of  the  presence  of 

external  objects  and  obstructions   that  are  neither 

seen,  smelt,  heard,  touched,  nor  tasted :  for  it  will 

cautiously    avoid    them,    when    ail   Ike   senses    are 

purposely  closed  up.     And  hence  many  naturalists 

have  ascribed  a  sixth  sense  to  this  animal.     It  is 

equally  difficult,"  he  adds,   ^'  by  any  of  the  known 

senses  of  fishes  or  birds,  to  account  for  the  accuracy 

with   which  their  migratory   tribes  are  capable  of 

steering  their  annual  course  through  the  depths  of 

the  ocean  or  the  trackless  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
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so  as  to  arrive  at  a  given  season  on  a  given  coast  or 
a  given  climate,  with  the  precision  of  the  expertest 
mariner/' 

Bees  retuni  home  to  their  own  hive  after  an  ex* 
cursion  of  some  miles,  though,  from  the  convexity  of 
their  eye,  it  is  supposed  that  they  cannot  see  more 
than  a  yard  distant. 

Dr.  Beattie  mentions  that  he  knew  an  instance  of 
a  dog  which  had  been  carried  in  a  basket  thirty  miles 
through  a  country  he  never  saw,  finding  his  way,  a 
week  after,  to  bis  former  dwelling.  I  have  beard  of 
a  dog  which  had  been  conveyed  fixHn  London  to 
Scotland  by  sea,  making  his  way  by  land  the  wbole 
distance  back  again  to  London :  and  a  still  more  re- 
markable case  was  related  to  roe  of  a  dog  that  had 
been  transported  across  the  Atlantic— -not  liking  his 
new  abode-— actually  taking  a  passage  in  another 
vessel,  and  again  finding  his  master  in  England.^ 

Although  sheep  are  considered  so  stupid  in  their 
domesticated  state,  yet,  we  are  told,  that  a  sheep 
which  was  driven  fit>m  Scotland  into  Yorkshire,  made 
its  escape,  and  after  passing  through  towns,  crossing 
rivers,  &c.  revisited  its  native  spot  in  the  hills  of 
Annandale.    And  another  from  Perthshire  came  back 


*  The  following  anecdote  is  taken  from  the  Timeg  newspaper  : — **  A 
terrier  dog,  belonging  to  Mr.  Watkiun,  was  t^en  on  Friday  to  Londoo 
by  his  servant,  in  a  close  covered  c»rt,  and  was  left  tied  up  in  a  yard 
near  Orosvenor-square  that  evening  $  in  the  night  it  broke  from  its 
poniinement  and  came  home  through  London,  and  was  at  its  master^a 
door  in  Arundel  the  next  afternoon,  a  distance  of  near  60  miles. — Jaq. 
10,  1883.^' 
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4o  a  fiurm  twenty  miles  from  Edinbargh.  When  it 
reached  Stirling,  it  was  fair  day :  the  animal  would 
not  venture  through  the  town  among  the  populaee^ 
lint  rested  itself  at  the  north  side  till  the  (air  dis- 
persed, and  came  through  late  in  the  evening. 

In  ^^  Instinct  Displayed' '  we  have  several  interest- 
ing anecdotes  to  this  point,  which  appear  to  be  well 
authenticated. 

A  sparrow  which  had  been  conveyed  to  London 
irom  Fulham  in  a  covered  cage,  found  its  way  back 
again,  after  some  time,  having  flown  out  of  the 
window,  looking  towards  Northumberland  Gardens, 
in  quite  a  contrary  direction. 

Pennant  tells  us,  that  after  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
the  friend  of  Essex,  in  his  fiital  insurrection,  had  been 
confined  a  short  time  in  the  Tower,  he  was  agreeably 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  his  favourite  cat;  which, 
according  to  tradition,  having  found  her  way  thither, 
descended  the  chimney  of  his  apartment,  and  seated 
herself  by  her  master. 

A  cat  was  taken  to  the  West  Indies,  and  when  it 
returned  to  the  port  of  London,  made  its  escape  from 
the  vessel,  through  the  intricacies  and  windings  of 
the  metropolis  to  its  former  residence  at  Brompton. 
And  another  was  taken  from  a  place  near  Saffron 
Walden  to  Hampshire,  from  whieh  it  returned  to  its 
former  mistress,  as  was  supposed  through  London.* 

Cats  which  had  been  transported  in  bags  and 
|)askets,  haye  returned  in  this  way  from  considerable 

*  Sffe  Letter  xxT. 
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dbtances.  By  what  sense,  or  faculty,  this  is  efected, 
we  are  quite  ignorant :  and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the 
act  which  assumes  the  character  of  Instinct. 

With  respect  to  mankind,  we  sometimes  meet  with 
persons  who  are  so  peculiarly  affected  by  the  praeenee 
of  a  particular  object  that  is  neither  seen,  smrit, 
tasted,  heard,  nor  touched,  as  not  only  to  be  coaactoiis 
of  its  presence,  but  to  be  in  great  distress  till  it  is 
i^emoved.  The  presence  of  a  cat  not  unfrequendy 
produces  such  an  effect ;  and  Dr.  Good  reniari»  that 
he  has  himself  been  ^^  a  witness  of  the  most  decisira 
proois  of  this  in  several  instances,  and  thinks  it  pot* 
sible  that  the  peculiar  sense,  may,  in  such  caaeS| 
result  from  a  preternatural  modification  in  some  of 
the  blanches  of  the  olfiictory  nerve,  which  may  render 
them  capable  of  being  stimulated  in  a  new  andpecw« 
liar  manner :  but  the  individuals  thus  affected  are 
more  conscious  of  an  excitement  in  this  organ  of  se 
than  in  any  other ;  and  from  the  anomaly  and  rare 
occurrence  of  the  sensation  itself,  'find  no  terms  by 
which  to  express  it."* 

Boyle  tells  us  that  a  lady  assured  him,  she  could 
very  readily  discover,  whether  a  person  who  visited 
her  in  winter  came  from  a  place  where  there  was  any 
considerable  quantity  of  snow :  and  this  not  by  feel- 
ing any  unusual  cold,  but  from  some  peculiar  impree* 
sion,  which,  she  thought,  she  received  by  the  orgaa 
of  smelling.f 

*  Good*8  Study  of  Medicine,  vol.  S.  ch.  4. 
i  BoyU*a  works,  vol.  1.  p.  429. 
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In  GermaBy  it  kas  of  late  been  attempted  to  be 
ehown  that  every  nan  is  possessed  of  a  sixtli  sense, 
thoogk  of  a  Tery  different  kind  from  those  just  re- 
fi»red  to ;  for  it  is  a  sense  not  only  oommon  to  every 
one,  bnt  to  the  system  at  large ;  and  consists  in  that 
peculiar  kind  of  internal  but  corporeal  feeling  re* 
specting  the  general  state  of  one's  healthy  that  induces 
OB  to  eznlt  in  being  as  light  as  a  feather,  as  elastic  as 
a  spring;  or  to  sink  under  a  sense  of  lassitude, 
fiiligiie,  and  weariness,  which  cannot  be  accounted 
fSsr,  and  is  unconnected  with  muscular  labour  or 
disease.    (Good's  Study  of  Medicine.) 

But,  as  Aur  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  there  are  no 
good  grounds  for  this  hypothesis. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
instances  I  have  met  with  of  this  fhculty  of  finding 
home,.aad  isicommunicated  on  the  authority  of  Lieu- 
tenant Alderman,  Royal  Engineers,  who  was  ac«> 
qnainted  with  the  fact.* 

In  March,  1816,  an  ass,  the  property  of  Captain 
Dundas,  R.N.,  then  at  Malta,  was  shipped  on  board 
the  Ister  frigate.  Captain  Forrest,  bound  from  Gib- 
raltar for  that  island.  The  vessel  having  struck  on 
aome  sands  ofi^  the  Point  de  Gat,  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore,  the  ass  was  thrown  overboard  to  give 
it  a  chance  of  swimming  to  land,-— a  poor  one,  for  the 
sea  was  running  so  high,  that  a  boat  which  left  the 
ship  was  lost.     A  few   days  afterwards,  however, 

*  Sec  IntroduciioQ  to  Eotomology,  by  Kirby  and  Spence,  vol.  % 
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•when  the  gates  of  Gibraltar  were  opened  in  themora- 
ingy  the  ass  presented  himself  for  admittance,  wmA 
proceeded  to  the  stable  of  Mr.  Weeks,  a  merdMUit) 
which  he  had  formerly  occupied,  to  the  no  small 
prise  of  this  gentleman,  who  imagined  that  from 
accident,  the  animal  had  never  been  shipped  on 
board  the  Ister.  On  the  return  of  this  remA  lo 
repair,  the  mystery  was  explained ;  and  it  turned  oot, 
that  Valiante,  as  the  ass  was  called,  had  not  cMilj 
swam  safely  to  shore,  but,  without  guide,  compa«i| 
•ix  travelling  map,  had  found  his  way  from  Pbtnt  de 
Grat  to  Gibraltar, — a  distance  of  more  tluuL.SOO 
miles,  throngfa  a  mountainous  and  intricate  connliy, 
intersected  by  streams,  which  he  had  never  traTeiaed 
before ;  and  in  so  short  a  period,  that  he  could  not 
lia¥e  made  one  false  turn.  His  not  having  been 
stopped  on  the  road,  was  attributed  to  the  circnai- 
atance  of  his  having  been  formerly  used  to  whip 
criminals  upon,  which  was  indicated  to  the  peasants, 
who  have  a  superstitious  horror  of  such  asses,  by  the 
holes  in  his  ears,  to  which  the  persons  flogged  were 
tied." 

Lord  Monboddo  relates  the  following  singular 
anecdote  of  a  serpent.  ^^  I  am  well  informed  of  a 
tame  serpent  in  the  £ast  Indies,  which  belonged  to 
the  late  Dr.  Yigot,  and  was  kept  by  him  in  the 
suburbs  of  Madras.  This  serpent  was  taken  by  the 
French,  when  they  invested  Madras,  in  the  late  war, 
and  was  carried  to  Pondicherry  in  a  close  carriage. 
But  from  thence,  he  found  hip  way  l>ack  ag^in  to  his 
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old  quarters,  which  it  seems  he  liked  better,  though 
Madras  be  distant  from  Poodicherry  above  100  miles. 
This  information,  he  adds,  I  have  from  a  lady,  who 
then  was  in  India,  and  had  seen  the  serpent  often 
before  his  journey,  and  saw  him  after  he  returned."* 

In  considering  the  very  singular  acts  above  noticed, 
which  are  observed  in  so  many  different  species  of  the 
lower  animals,  it  would  seem  that  they  arise  from 
some  natural  sense  of  which  we  are  wholly  ignorant, 
and  perhaps  can  form  no  more  reasonable  conception 
than  of  the  cause  of  mag^etical  attraction.  For  aa 
the  acts  themselves  do  not  appear  to  be  of  essential 
importance  in  the  economy  of  nature,  like  those 
which  embrace  the  care  of  young  and  the  supply  of 
food,  (unless  the  periodical  migrations  of  some  ani« 
mals  be  an  exception  to  this  remark,)  it  is  most  pron 
bable  that,  however  mysterious,  the  acts  in  question 
are  not  from  immediate  supernatural  agency,  but 
from  the  determination  of  some  hidden  physical 
influence. 

Sect.  IV. 

On  the  power  of  Reasoning,  or  drawing  inferences 

in  Animals. 

If  we  come  to  consider  the  instances  of  altachment, 
cunning,  fidelity,  sagacity,  gratitude,  &c.  in  many  of 
the  lower  animals,  as  well  as  the  diflerence  between 

*  See  Ancieal  Metaph.  vol.  2.  book  iv.  chap.  6. 
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old  mad  joimg  id  poiot  of  experience  mod  OBeAibieiB) 
we  cuinol  refer  them  to  InstiDct  as  above  explaiBtd. 
For  we  find  tliem  bo  Dumerous  and  well  anllieiid* 
ealed,  and  these  individual  actions  so  diversified  aad 
adapted  to  times  and  circumstances,  that  if  man  is 
briuilden  to  Reason  for  this  power  ofadaptadoDy  we 
must  also  admit  that  the  brutes  are  likewise  poe« 
sessed  of  a  degree  of  rationality.  For  as  fiur  aa  we 
are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  uniformity  of  Inaliiiel^* 
and  of  the  power  of  the  natural  senses,  these  in^ 
stances  of  sagacity  belong  neither  to  one  nor  Ae 
other.  Consequently  they  must  belong  to  Reaooni 
or  that  intermediate  power  which  coraparea  and 
combines,  adapting  means  to  ends,  and  varying  diese 
means  according  to  emergencies.  For,  supposing  Ae 
higher  orders  of  brutes  are  conscious  of  the  acft| 
they  can  be  classed  with  no  other  operations  of  ound, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Yet  it  would  appear,  that  all  the  acts  of  apparent 
reasoning  in  the  lower  animals  have  reference  to 
some  immediate  object  of  perception,  or  depend  on 
the  &culty  of  memory.  As  they  seem  to  be  nearly 
incapable  of  forming  any  abstract  notions  or  specu- 
lations apart  from  sensible  objects ;  and  the  want  of 
articulate  language  must  ever  oppose  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  to  their  progress  in  acquired  knowledge, 
beyond  the  merest  individual  experience. 

Of  simple  acts  of  comparison  between  a  few  idea^ 
we  have  numberless  examples  in  the  brute  creation, 
as  well  as  of  their  using  means  to  attain  their  ends. 
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To  begin  with  a  few  plain  illustrations:  An  old 
■uNikey  was  shown  in  Exeter  Change,  who  having 
lost  his  teeth,  when  nuts  were  given  to  him,  tooh  a 
stone  and  crached  them  one  hj  one ;  thus  using  tools 
to  effect  his  porpose. 

A  friend  of  Dr.  Darwin  saw  on  the  norUi  coast  of 
Ireland  above  a  hundred  erowls  preying  upon  musdesi 
which  is  not  their  natural  food ;  each  crow  took  a 
muscle  up  into  the  air  twenty  or  forty  yards  high, 
and  let  it  fell  on  the  stones,  and  thus  by  breaking  the 
tkibW  got  possession  of  the  animal.  Ravens,  we  are 
told,  often  resort  to  the  same  contrivance.  And  a 
lady  of  the  Doctor's  acquaintance  saw  a  little  bird 
repeatedly  hop  upon  a  poppy  stem,  and  shake  the 
bead  with  its  bill,  till  many  seeds  were  scattered, 
whea  it  settled  on  the  ground,  and  picked  up  the 

SOCQv. 

Lord  Bacon  tells  us  of  a  raven,  <^  which  in  a 
drought,  threw  pebbles  into  an  hollow  tree  where  she 
espied  water,  that  the  wator  might  rise  so  as  she  might 
come  to  it.'** 

LimMBus  informs  us  that  the  martin  dwells  on  the 
outside  of  houses  in  Europe  under  the  eaves ;  and 
that  when  it  has  built  its  nest  the  sparrow  frequently 
takes  possession  of  it.  The  martin  unable  to  dislodge 
Iris  intruding  enemy,  convokes  his  companions,  some 
<if  whom  guard  the  captive,  whilst  others  bring  clay, 
completely  close  up  the  entrance  of  the  nest,  then  fly 
away,  leaving  the  sparrow  to  be  suffocated.' ' 

*  See  Advanoement  of  Learning,  book  ii. 
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It  is  known  that  the  foot  of  the  goat  is  peenliarijr 
formed  for  climbing  precipices ;  and  the  animal  is 
fond  of  ascending  rocky  heights. 

Two  goatSy  grazing  about  the  ramparts  of  Plj« 
mouth  citadel,  got  down  upon  the  narrow  ledge  of 
the  rock,  and  one  of  them  advancing  before  the  other, 
till  it  came  to  an  angle,  was  enabled  to  return ;  bat 
in  its  way  back,  met  its  companion,  which  produeed 
a  mobt  perplexing  dilemma,  as  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  get  past  each  other.  Bfanj  persons  saw 
them  without  being  able  to  lend  any  assistance. 
After  a  considerable  time  one  of  the  goats  was  oh* 
served  to  kneel  down  with  great  caution,  and  crood 
as  dose  as  it  could  lie ;  which  was  no  sooner  done, 
than  the  other,  with  great  dexterity,  walked  ovec 
him,  and  they  both  returned  the  way  thej  came  in 
perfect  safety.  And  at  Ardinglass,  near  Glenann,  in 
Ireland,  two  goats,  moving  towards  each  other,  over 
a  precipice  1000  feet  high,  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  the 
rock,  were  seen  to  extricate  themselves  from  danger 
by  a  similar  expedient.* 

In  both  these  instances  the  animals  looked  at  each 
other  for  some  time,  as  if  they  were  considering  their 
situation,  and  deliberating  what  was  best  to  be  doM 
in  the  emergency.  I  apprehend  that  mere  Instinct 
would  have  prompted  them  immediatelj  to  act,  in* 
stead  of  thus  comparing  and  judging  by  their  outward 
senses  of  danger  and  expedients. 

*  Instinct  Displmyed,  pp.  66  &  97. 
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Tlie  aotluMr  of  the  article  <  Instinct*  in  the  Encydo- 
pflsdia  Britannica  has  related  the  fcdlowiag  fiict,  on 
the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  whose  veracity  was 
Boqo^stionedy  and  who  being  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  theories  of  Philosophers,  had  of  course  no 
Gifoarite.  hypothesis  to  support. 

^  In  the  spring  of  1791,  a  pair  of  crows  made  their 
ie^t  CO  a  tree,  of  which  there  are  several  planted 
roand  his  garden ;  and  in  his  morning  walks  he  had 
ofkep  been  amused  by  witnessing  furious  combats 
betweta  them  and  a  cat.  One  morning  the  battle 
raged  more  fiercely  than  usual,  till  at  last  the  cat 
j;aye  way,  and  took  shelter  under  a  hedge,  as  if  to 
wait  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  retreating  to 
the  bouse. ^  The  crows  continued  for  a  short  time 
U>  make  a  threatening  noise;  but  perceiving  that  on 
the  ground  they  could  do  nothing  more  than  threaten, 
»ne  of  them  lifted  a  stone  from  the  middle  of  the 
purden  and  perched  with  it  on  a  tree  planted  in  the 
iiedge^  Where  she  sat  watching  the  motions  of  the 
memj  of  her  young.  As  the  cat  crept  along  under 
the  hedge,  the  crow  accompanied  her  by  flying  from 
branch  to  branch  and  from  tree  to  tree ;  and  when  at 
last  puss  ventured  to  quit  her  hiding  place,  the  crow, 
leaving  the  trees  and  hovering  over  her  in  the  air, 
let  the  stone  drop  from  on  high  on  her  back."  The 
author  adds,  ^^  that  th^  crow  on  this  occasion  reasoned, 
is  self  evident;  and  ft  seems  to  be  little  less  evident, 
tbat  the  ideas  employed  in  her  reasoning  were  en* 
l^Jged  beyond  those  ideas  which  she  had  received 
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flroni  her  teiiMB.  By  lier  seaMs  die  nmj  hsfe  per- 
ceived that  the  shell  of  a  fish  is  brohea  hj  a  fdl^  hot 
eoald  her  senses  inform  her,  that  a  cat  worid  be 
wounded  or  driven  oiT  the  field  by  the  ML  of  a  wUmtt 
No ;  flroia  the  efiect  of  the  one  fiill  preserved  id  her 
memory,  she  must  have  inferred  the  other,  by  bar 
power  of  reasoning/' 

We  have  many  instances  of  hind  and  albeliosMile 
attachment  in  the  brute  animals  to  each  other,  aol 
only  of  the  same  but  of  diiferent  species.  Evea  dogs 
and  cats,  in  the  same  house,  have  ezhibiied  Ihb 
attachment,  as  well  as  cats  and  birds. 

A  curious  anecdote  of  the  raven  is  related  in  Ae 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  He  lived  many  years  ago  at 
the  Red  Lion  Inn,  Hungerford,  and  was  called  Ralh. 
It  is  given  in  the  words  of  a  gentleman  who  lodged 
at  the  inn. 

*^  Coming  into  the  inn  yard,"  says  he,  ^  my  daise 
ran  over  and  bruised  the  leg  of  my  Newfoundland  dog; 
and  while  we  were  examinidg  the  i^juty,  Rafs  was 
evidently  a  concerned  spectator ;  for,  the  minnle  As 
dog  was  tied  up  under  the  manger  with  my  borse^ 
Rafe  not  only  visited  him  but  brought  him  boaee  and 
attended  on  him  with  particular  and  repeated  maifcs 
of  kindness.  1  observed  it  to  the  hostler,  who  told 
me  that  the  bird  had  been  brought  up  with  m  deg^ 
and  that  the  affection  between  them  was  mutual,  and 
all  the  neighbourhood  had  been  witnesses  of  their 
amny  reciprocal  acts  of  kindness.  Rafe's  poor  dog 
after  a  while  broke  his  kg,  and  during  the  long  tisse 
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1m  was  confined,  Rafe  waited  on  bim  constantly,  earw 
rind  htm  Ma  provisiona,  and  never  scarce  left  him 
nlone.  One  night,  by  accident,  the  stable  door  bad 
been  sbnt,  and  Rafe  had  been  deprived  of  the  com- 
pany  of  bis  firiend  the  whole  night ;  but  the  hostler 
fennd-  in  the  morning  the  door  so  peeked  away,  that 
kad  it  not  been  opened,  in  another  hour  Rafe  would 
Iwvfi  nmde  his  own  entrance.  My  landlady  confirmed 
this  account,  and  mentioned  several  other  acts  of 
kindness  shewn  by  this  bird  to  all  dogs  in  general, 
hit  particularly  to  maimed  or  wounded  ones.'* 

In  Rees*s  Cyclopedia,  an  instance  is  mentioned  of 
singular  sagacity  in  a  cat.  A  lady  had  a  tame  bird, 
which  she  used  to  let  out  of  its  cage  every  day.  One 
morning  as-  it  was  picking  up  crumbs  from  the  carpet, 
her  cat,  who  always  before  shewed  great  kindness  to 
the  bird,  seized  it  on  a  sudden,  and  jumped  with  it, 
IB  her  month,  upon  a  table.  The  lady,  alarmed  for 
the  fiite  of  her  fiivourite,  on  turning  about,  observed 
that  n  strange  cat  had  just  come  into  the  room.  After 
tsniBg  it  oat,  her  own  eat  came  down  firom  her  place 
of  safety,  and  dropped  the  bisd,  without  inflicting 
the  least  injury  J' 

Now,  it  seerae  very  dear,  on  considering  this  act, 
^hat  varioos  circumstances  must  have  influenced  this 
aagaeioos  animal.  She  must  have  known  that  the 
bard  was  in  danger  from  this  intruder,  and  must  have 
veieeted  on  the  best  means  of  rescue ;  and  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  Instinct  could  not,  on  the 
same  principle,  have  prompted  the  one  cat  to  destroy, 
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and  tbe  oth^  cat  to  saTe,  at  tbe  same  oiomeiit  of  tinei 
But  the  manner  in  which  the  preserfation  was  efr 
fected  is  instmctiTe,  and  affords  a  very  striUaf 
example  of  reasoning  in  the  bmte,  the  more  atrikam^ 
as  cats  are  not  remarkable  for  sagadtj. 

In  ^  Instinct  Displayed,*  an  anecdote  is  idatad  of  a 
cat,  which,  by  giving  timely  warning  in  the  beat  way 
she  could,  to  the  parent  of  a  child  in  extreme  danger^ 
was  the  means  of  saving  it  from  drowning.^ 

Instances  of  gratitude,  docility,  and  intelUgenee  ia 
the  dog  are  familiar  to  almost  every  one.  And  we 
find  that  exclusively  of  the  peculiar  sagacity  of  eveiy 
variety  of  this  animal,  as  the  shepherd's  dog,  the 
poii!ter,  the  beagle,  the  mastiff  and  others,  their  Ma- 
lity  to  their  master  is  always  oonspicnoos. 

Dr.  Abell,  in  one  of  his  Lectures  on  PhrsaologiiV 
related  a  very  striking  anecdote  of  a  NewfoimdShuid 
dog  in  Cork.  This  dog  was  of  a  noble  and 
disposition ;  and  when  he  left  his  master's  home 
often  assailed  by  a  number  of  little  noisy  doga  in  the 
street.  He  usually  passed  them  with  apparent  aaeon* 
cem,  as  if  they  were  beneath  his  notice.  Batonelitfla 
cur  was  particularly  troublesome,  and  at  lengtll  eai^ 
ried  his  petulance  so  flur  as  to  bite  the  NewfbaiidlaBd 
dog  in  the  back  of  his  foot  This  proved  to  be  m  atap 
in  wanton  abuse  and  insult  beyond  what  was  to  be 
patiently  endured;  and  he  instantly  turned  rom^ 
ran  after  the  offender,  and  seized  him  by  the  skin  of 
the  back.    In  this  way  he  carried  him  in  his  moetk 

*  See  Letter  xiii. 
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to  the  qaajy  and  holding  him  some  time  over  the 
water)  at  length  dropped  him  into  it  He  did  not 
eeeni)  however,  to  dmgn  that  the  cnlprit  should  be 
pnaished  ctpUattyi  and  he  waited  a  little  while  till 
the  poor  animal,  who  was  unused  to  that  element, 
was  not  only  well  ducked  but  near  sinking,  when  he 
lUoiiged  IB,  and  brought  him  out  safe  to  land. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any  punishment 
more  aptly  contrived,  or  more  completely  in  cha- 
ncier. Indeed,  if  it  were  fuUy  analysed^  an  ample 
commentary  might  be  written  in  order  to  show  what 
m  variety  of  comparisons,  and  iMitives,  and  generous 
fedingt  entered  into  the  composition  of  this  act  It 
— ppBca  mt  least  a  good  moral  lesson*  It  shows  the 
diflbieace  between  magnanimity  and  meanness,  and 
by  what  knrftal  means  the  former  may  correct  the 
latter* 

It  majr  aot  periiaps  be  going  beyond  the  truth  to 
assert,  that  the  lives  of  many  thousand  bumau  beings 
imve  been  saved  by  the  prompt  aid  and  sagacity  of 
the  dog;  as  from  drowning,  from  perilous  situations, 
hf  accidents  of  various  kinds,  from  premeditated  mur- 
der^  and  from  fire. 

Dr*  Beattie  lays  much  stress  upon  an  instance  of 
this  sort  that  occurred  to  a  gentleman  named  Irvine, 
in  crossing  the  river  Dee,  then  frozen  over,  near 
Aberdeen.  The  ice  gave  way  about  the  middle  of 
the  river,  and  he  sunk ;  but  having  a  gun  in  bis 
hand,  he  supported  himself  by  placing  it  across  the 
ropening.    The  dog  used  many  fruitless  efforts  to  save 
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irh0fi0  be  mw  a  aUy  nd  with  mmi,  tignlcMt 
tttrii  p«IM  him  bjr  the  cmt,  «id  fHerailadl  «i 
toMlovhis.  The  Mm  sniTad  at  the  flpot  in 
toti?e  the  geBtlemn't life.  Beetiie  ettrihulM  Aie 
eet  to  en  ieterpontton  of  hceTeo,  ceocttrieif  the! 
^*  the  enieMl  wet  qeeliied  for  it,'^  to  ue  hie  owe 
eeprefiiofii  ^  by  e  teperneturel  ieipulte.**  And  he 
eoDclodei)  ^  Here  certainly  wms  an  event  to  «e« 
eooinioni  that  fironi  the  known  quelitiet  ef  the  degi 
MM  wottld  have  expected  it ;  and  I  know  not  whe> 
tber  tbit  animal  ever  gave  proof  of  eztreordiimffy 
tagaoity  in  any  other  inttance."  ' 

NoW|  in  at  mocb  at  we  might  collett  tdoMi  ho^dnd 
eiamplet  qnito  at  ttriUng^  ititmatttr  ofner^iaito 
ind  an  aotbor  to  vrdl  informed  at  Dn  Bbattih|  es«> 
pretting  btmtelf  after  tbit  manner.  Whatever  a* 
planation  may  be  given  of  the  drcemtlanee»  it  it 
diflkttit  to  teparate  the  idea  of  direct  [iiiifciihmlial 
interibrence  firom  the  following  foct,  which  eppeatft 
to  be  well  antbenticaled. 

^  At  Dilcbley,  near  Blenheim,  now  the  tent  ef 
Vincounl  Dilloni  but  formerly  of  the  Leea,  Bnrit  ef 
Litthfleid,  it  a  portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  by  JnMeai 
with  that  of  a  matUff  dog  which  taved  hit  life.  Om 
of  Sir  Henry "i  tervantt  had  formed  the  dtmgn  ef 
ettaatinatii^ft  ^^  tMster,  and  robbing  the  hoeaei  bit 
en  the  night  he  had  intended  to  pefpetinte  i^  the 
degv  for  the  fint  time,  followed  Sir  Henry  op  etaini 
«Mh  hit  itotion  nnder  hit  bed,  end  conld  oot-  he 


dritm  tliMC0 1  in  Um  &mi  df  the  ught,  tbt  lertaiit 
not  bueiriiif  iht  dog  was  there,  entered  the  room  ta 
eroeote  hit  diaboliotl  parpoae ;  bat  was  instantly 
aeiaad  by  the  dog,  and  being  secnred,  confiBssed 
hia  intesiiioBs.    In  a  oomer  of  the  picture  are  these 


^  Bat  in  m  j  dog,  whereof  I  made  no  store, 
t  Ibd  more  lore  than  those  I  trusted  more."* 

An  inetanee  somewhat  resembling  this  of  nm 
doubted  authenticity,  is  to  be  found  in  Gmelin's  Sys* 
ten  ef  Natural  History. 

In  the  year  1791,  a  person  went  to  a  house  in 
Deplfa^  to  talce  lodgings,  under  pretence  that  he 
was  just  arriTod  from  the  West  Indies ;  and,  after 
IwTiug  agraed  on  terms,  said  he  would  send  his  trunk 
that  nighti  and  eome  himself  the  next  day.  About 
jaise  o'doeh  at  night,  the  trunk  was  brought  by  two 
portem,  and  was  carried  into  his  bed-room.  Just  as 
the  fiunOy  were  going  to  bed  their  little  house  dog, 
dsserting  his  tisual  station  in  the  shop,  placed  him- 
self dose  to  the  chamber  door,  where  the  chest  was 
deposited,  and  kept  up  an  incessant  barking.  The 
moisent  the  door  was  opened,  the  dog  flew  to  the 
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T|m  liwntSitwinB  whidi  itrikingly  indieaUt  an  immedialB  inler- 
pontioii  of  ProTidence  in  the  preservation  of  a  horse  and  the  punish- 
ment of  a  daring  infidel,  is  related  by  Cowper  in  his  Task.  I  believe 
H  M  *a  tf«B  alory  gi^n  voder  the  fictitious  names  of  Misagathut  and 
Eraader  i  and  the  lact  is  supposed  to  have  happened  in  Cornwall. 
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chest,  against  wUch  it'lrairked  and  scratched  ^itti 
redoubled  vehemence  and  fiify.  At  first  the]rtriiBd 
to  get  the  dog  out  of  the  room,  but  in  vain.  Caltitig 
in  some  neighbours,  and  making  them  eye  witiienano 
of  the  circumstance,  they  began  to  move  the  trimk 
about,  when  they  quickly  discovered  that  it  contuned 
something  alive.  Suspicion  falling  very  strong,  thejr 
were  induced  to  open  it,  when  to  their  utter  astonish- 
ment, who  should  present  himself,  but  their  new 
lodger,  who  had  been  thus  conveyed  in,  to  rob  the 
house. 

A  vessel  deeply  laden  with  com  in  the  Ipswich 
river,  had  a  dog  on  board,  which^  when  they  had  got 
only  a  few  leagues  out  to  sea,  suddenly'  left  tk 
vessel,  and  jumped  into  the  boat.  The  crew  ware 
surprised  at  this;  and  the  captain  suspecting sboie* 
thing  was  wrong,  ordered  the  hatches  to  be  opeifed, 
when  they  discovered  that  a  plank  had  been  started, 
and  the  hold  was  filling  fast  with  water.  They  had 
only  time  to  get  into  the  boat,  being  unable  to  save 
any  thing  out  of  the  vessel,  which  soon'  sunk. 
(Wakefield.) 

'  The  sagacity  of  dogs  employed  in  conducting  blind 
mendicants,  is  known  to  almost  every  one,  and  vo- 
lumes might  be  filled  with  anecdotes  of  them. 

A  short  time  since  1  observed  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  a  dog  in  New  York.  This  animal  belonged 
to  the  carrier  of  a  newspaper ;  and  his  master  being 
ill^  his  son  took  his  place;  but  being  ignorant  of  the 
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fftbaeribens  the  dog  who  hid  attended  hk  fiither  in 
liis  rounds,  trotted  along  before  him  and  stopped  at 
eveiy  snbacriber^s  door,  without  a  single  mistake. 

The  keeper  of  a  tap  room  in  Glasgow  has  a  dog  of 
the  Irish  bnll  breed,  possessed  of  uncommon  sagacity : 
so  that  he  is  said  to  be  as  good  as  a  serrant.  Nearly 
three  years  since  it  began  to  carry  its  master  his 
breakfitf  t  in  a  tin-can  between  its  teeth*  When  the 
fiunilj  moved,  the  dog  altered  his  route,  and  has 
never  gone  wrong :  nor  will  he  accept  of  any  fiivoury 
when  on  his  master's  business.  He  avoids  any  of  his 
own  species  also  when  on  business.  Though  what  he 
carries  is  often  tempting,  he  faithfully  delivers  it  un« 
loudMd;  he  carries  letters;  and  brings  beef  from 
■laiket  to  the  extent  of  half  a  stone.  He  carries  his 
'master'a  hat  or  shoes.  He  will  take  a  snuff  box  or 
other  article  to  such  of  the  neighbours  as  he  knows. 
He  will  take  a  bank  note  to  the  tap-room  and  bring 
the  change  in  silver.  He  understands  Ghielitf  as  well 
asEnglislu 

I  presume  most  of  my  readers  are  acquainted  with 
the  beautifiil  lines  by  Scott,  on  the  mehmcholy  death 
of  Charles  Gough,  who  lost  his  way  near  Hel- 
Vellyn  Mountain  in  a  fog,  and  fell  down  a  precipice ; 
at  the  bottom  of  which  his  bones  were  discovered 
three  months  after,  attended  all  that  time  by  his  feith- 
ful  dog. 
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^  Dirk  grttn  wit  that  fpot,  'nid  tte  brown  -^-TtTut 
heather. 

Where  the  pilgrim  of  nature  la j  stretched  in  deca j  ; 
like  the  corpse  of  an  oatcast,  abandoned  to  weather. 

Till  the  moontaln  whids  wasted  the  tenantless  clay  i 
Nor  jet  qoite  deserted,  tho'  lonelj  extended, 
For,  faithftli  lb  death,  his  urate  fatourite  attended^ 
The  m«ch  lOf'd  remains  of  hb  master  defSended, 

And  chased  the  hill-fox  and  the  laTea  awaj**' 

One  cannot  reflect  on  the  innumerable  inBtances  of 
the  love  and  usefulness  of  this  animal  without  being 
grateful  to  Providence  for  having  given  to  man  a 
creature  capable  of  many  of  those  noble  and  diaiiip 
terested  feelings,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  appre- 
ciate ao  highly  in  our  fellow-creatures,  and  almost  to 
look  upon  as  constituting  the  perfection  of  the  human 
character.' 

The  following  is  a  striking  instance  of  sagacity  in  a 
bull,  communicated  on  undoubted  authority* 

A  gentleman  in  Scotland  near  Laggan,  had  a  bull 
which  grazed  with  the  cows  in  the  open  meadows. 
As  fences  are  scarcely  known  in  that  part,  a  boy  was 
kept  to  watch,  lest  the  cattle  should  trespass  on  the 
neighbouring  fields  and  destroy  the  corn.  The  boy 
was  fat  and  drowsy,  and  was  often  found  asleep :  he 
was  of  course  chastised  whenever  the  cattle  tres- 
passed. Warned  by  this,  he  kept  a  long  switch,  and 
with  it  revenged  himself  with  an  unsparing  hand  if 
they  exceeded  their  boundary.    The  bull  seemed  to 


hkwm  obtarved  Uritk  eUDdeim  thb  conteqimce  of  thtir 
tmnsgresBion :  and  as  he  had  no  horns  he  used  to 
strihe  the  eows  with  his  hard  forehead,  and  thus 
pvnish  them  severely,  if  any  one  eroesedthe  boundary* 
In  the  mean  time  he  set  them  a  good  example  him* 
ael^  never  once  entering  upon  the  forbidden  bounds^ 
and  placing  himself  before  the  cows  in  a  threatening 
attitude,  if  they  approached  it.  At  length  his  honesty 
and  Tigilance  became  so  obvious,  that  the  boy  was 
employed  in  weeding  and  other  business,  without  fear 
of  their  misbehaviour  in  his  absence.^ 

Much  might  be  said  on  the  imitating  qualities  of 
the  ajpe^  but  imitation  is  very  inferior  to  the  qualities 
We  have  been  considering.  The  parrot  in  this  way 
can  be  taught  to  repeat  words  as  well  as  the  jay, 
magpie,  and  starling;  but  these  birds  do  not  seem 
tiipnUe  of  reflexion,  much  less  of  rational  comparison* 
Edaeadon  seems  to  give  them  what  the  American 
Mock  bird  possesses  by  Instinct.  The  natural  notes 
of  this  bird  are  musical  and  solemn,  and  it  can  assume 
the  tote  of  every  other  animal  in  the  wood,  from  the 
wolf  to  the  raven.  It  seems  even  to  sport  itself  in 
leading  them  astray.  It  will  sometimes  allure  the 
leaser  birds  with  the  call  of  their  mates,  and  then 
terrify  them  when  they  have  come  near  with  screams 
like  the  eagle.  There  is  no  bird  in  the  forest  which 
it  eaanot  mitnick.  But  its  own  notes  are  so  sweet  and 
varioUB  as  to  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  nightingale. 
For  what  end  nature  endowed  it  with  such  peculiar 

*  Instinct  Di^lfeye^,  Lttter  xszit. 
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irenatility  of  notes^  w  oataral  imitati?«  p9W«i% 
not  appear.    (GtoldsmiUi.) 

Although  the  parrot  is  chiefly  remarkable  te 
leamiDg  to  speak  by  rote,  yet  the  account 
Locke  has  giTen  from  an  author  of  great  nol^  of 
parrot  in  Brazil,  would  lead  us  to  condode  that 
birds  are  capable  of  a  considerable  degree 
Indeed  it  would  scarcely  be  credited,  if  it 
supported  by  such  authority. 
'  <<  I  had  a  mind  (says  he)  to  know  from 
lfaurice*s  own  mouth,  the  account  of  a  comaMm, 
much  credited  story,  that  I  had  heard  so  often 
many  others,  of  an  old  parrot  he  had  in  Braaily 
ing  his  goTcmment  there,  that  spoke,  and  askedy 
answered  common  questions  like  a  reasonable 
tore ;  so  that  those  of  his  train  there,  generaDy 
eluded  it  to  be  witchery  or  possession ;  and  one 
chaplains,  who  lived  long  afterwards  in  Holkmd^ 
would  nerer  from  that  time  endure  a  parrot,  bot 
they  all  had  a  devil  in  them.    I  had  heard  OMUiy 
ticulars  of  tbjs^  story,  and  assevered  by  peoj^  haid 
to  be  discredited,  which  made  me  ask  Prince  Maoriea 
what  there  was  of  it.    He  said,  with  his  usual  dry* 
ness  and  plainness  in  talk,  that  there  was  sometUag 
true  but  a  great  deal  fiilse  of  what  had  been  reported. 
I  desired  to  know  of  him,  what  there  was  of  the  first} 
He  told  me  short  and  coldly,  that  he  had  heard  of 
such  an  old  parrot  when  he  came  to  finudl,  and 
though  he  believed  nothing  of  it,  and  it  was  a  good 
way  off,  yet  he  1^  so  much  curiosity  as  to  send  for  it ; 
that  it  was  a  very  great  and  a  very  old  one,  and  wh&i 
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ft  cftme  first  into  the  foom  wliere  Oe  Prince  wat^ 
with  a  great  many  Dutchmen  aboot  him^  it  said  pre^ 
aently,  *  What  a  company  of  white  men  are  here  1' 
—They  asked  it  what  he  thought  that  man  was, 
pointing  at  the  Prince  :«-4t  answered^  '  Some  general 
or  other.*    When  they  brought  it  close  tp  him,  he 
ashed  it^   ^  D*ou  venez- vous  ?'«—it  answered^  <  de 
Marianan/     (The  Prince.)    ^  A  qui  fites-vous?*— 
(PiEurTot)  ^  A  on  Portugais.* — (Prince.)  '  Que  fius-ta 
\k  ?'— <P^umt.)   <  Je  garde  les  ponies  :*-*The  Prince 
laoglied  and  said,   ^  Yous  gardes  les  ponies  ?'•— The 
parrot  answered,  ^  Oui  moi,  et  je  sais  bien  fiure  ;*-r 
and  made  the  chuck  four  or  five  times,  that  people  use 
to  make  to  chickens  when  they  call  them. — I  set  down 
the  words  of  this  worthy  dialogue  in  French,  just  as 
Prince  Maurice  said  them  to  me.    I  asked  him  in 
what  language  the  parrot  spoke,  and  he  said  in  Bra- 
silian;  I  asked  whether  he  understood  Brazilian;  he 
aaid,  No :  but  he  had  taken  care  to  have  two  inter* 
preters  bjr  him,  the  one  a  Dutchman  that  spoke  Bra- 
silian,  and  the  other  a  Brazilian  that  spoke  Dutch; 
that  he  asked  them  separately  and  privatelj,  and  both 
of  them  agreed  in  telling  him  just  the  same  thing 
that  the  parrot  said. — I  could  not  but  tell  this  odd 
glmy,  because  it  is  so  much  out  of  the  way,  and  from 
the  firsthand,  and  what  may  pass  for  a  good  one;  for 
I  dare  say  this  prince,  at  least,  believed  himself  in  all 
he  told  me,  having  ever  passed  for  a  very  honest  and 
]Hoas  man;  I  leave  it  to  naturalists  to  reason,  and  to 
other  men  to  believe,  as  they  please  upon  it;  however, 


it  is  mot  pefflia|»  wnim  to  rdtere  or  enlifvii  m  bii^ 
•eese  wometimm  with  such  digresBionsy  whethor  to 
purpose  or  no.^^ 

Of  all  animals,  with  whose  history  and  mannevs  w< 
are  properly  acquainted,  the  elephant  is  most 
able  both  for  docility  and  intelligence.    On  tbb 
ject,  however,  I  shall  be  very  brief,  as  it  is 
to  repeat  the  various  anecdotes  which  are  to  be 
in  works  of  natural  history  relative  to  this  animaL 

In  the  East,  the  elephant  not  only  contributee 
the  state  and  pomp  of  princes,  but  is  employed 
various  useful  labours  requiring  art  and 
He  lades  a  boat  in  a  river  with  surprising  dezterityj 
carefully  keeping  all  the  articles  dry,  and  di 
them  so  judiciously  that  their  arrangement  addom 
needs  to  be  changed.  In  raising  wheeled  carriagesi, 
heavily  loaded,  up  an  acclivity,  he  poshes  the  carriage 
forward  with  his  front,  advances,  supports  it  with  his 
knee,  and  renews  his  effort.  When  dragging  a  beam 
of  wood  along  the  ground,  he  removes  obstadea  to 
make  it  run  smoothly  and  easily. 

The  elephant  loves  his  keeper.  He  distinguisliei 
the  tones  of  command,  of  anger,  and  of  approbatioa, 
and  regulates  his  actions  by  his  perceptions.  Hb 
attachment  and  affection  are  sometimes  so  strong  and 
durable  that  he  has  been  known  to  die  of  grief  wheOi 
in  an  unguarded  fit  of  rage,  he  had  killed  his  keeper. 
He  is  more  easily  tamed  by  mildness  than  by  blows. 
He  is  proud  and  ambitious,  yet  so  grateful  ibr  good 

*  Lockt't  EMiy,  Chtp.  xxrii. 
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vsage,  tluit  be  has  been  often  known  to  bow  tbje  bead 
in  passing  bouses  where  be  bad  been  hospitsibly  re- 
ceived.   Eiepbants  are  remarkably  fbnd  ofcliildren, 
and  seem  to  discern  tbe  innocence  of  tbeir  manners. 
Tbey  often  allow  themselves  to  be  led  and  commanded 
bjr  a  child,  and  sometimes  act  as  iti  keeper.    Dr. 
Darwin  assures  ns  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  tbe 
beeper  of  an  elephant,  in  bis  journey  in  Iiadia,  to 
leave  him  fixed  to  the  ground  by  a  length  of  chain, 
when  be  goes  into  the  woods  to  collect  food  for  him, 
with  a  child  yet  unable  to  walk,  under  his  pro  tection; 
and  the  intelligent  animal  not  only  defiends  if  t,  but  as 
tbe  child  creeps  about,  when  it  arrives  at   the  ez« 
tremity  of  his  chain,  he  wraps  his  trunk  gentl^  round 
its  body,  and  brings  it  again  into  the  centre  i  of  bis 


A  very  affecting  story  is  told  by  Pliny.  E  tepbants 
used  to  be  exhibited  at  Rome  to  be  drive  a  aboul 
in  the  circus,  and  slain  with  darts.  A  number  of  these 
animals  were  on  one  occasion,  exhibited  in  t  liis  way 
by  Pompey ;  and  when  they  found  themselves  destined 
to  immediate  death,  tbey  made  a  vigorous  effort  to 
break  through  the  iron  railing  in  which  tl:  ley  were 
enclosed :  frustrated  in  the  attempt,  with  a  wailing 
voice,  and  in  a  suppliant  posture,  they  seemi  id  to  im« 
plore  the  compassion  of  tbe  spectators ;  an  d  so  im- 
pulsively were  the  whole  people  affected  \  vith  tbe 
dbtress  and  sensibility  of  those  majestic  anim  als,  that 
with  one  assent,  they  arose,  and  in  tears  iro  precated 
destruction  on  tbe  bead  of  tbe  magnificent    general. 
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who  entertained  th^D  with  that  splendid  speclncle  j-^ 
imprecsationsi  says  the  historian^  which  aeon  after  took 
effect.  ^ 

D^ObsanvUle  saysi  that  in  Laknaor,  the  capital  of 
Sottbali)  during  the  rage  of  an  epidemic  diaeaae,  the 
princif  lal  road  to  the  palace  gate  was  covered  with 
sick  anid  dying  wretchesi  extended  on  the  gromidi 
and  on;  able  to  move^  at  a  time  when  the  nabob  was  lo 
pass  on  his  elephant  The  cold  selfishness  of  the 
prince,  the  haste  with  which  he  was  to  pass,  and  the 
heavy  i  iteps  of  the  elephant,  seemed  to  threaten  !»• 
evitabl  e  death  to  a  number  of  the  miserable  aubjecls. 
But  the  noble  animal,  without  receiving  any  conn 
mand  to  the  purpose,  and  even  without  •^'*^%^niTg 
his  pac  e,  dexterously  assisted  the  poor  creatures  with 
his  trui  ik,  removing  some,  raising  others,  and  stqipi^g 
over  tl|e  rest,  so  that  none  suffered  the  tUghlest 
injury. 

On  1  taking  a  review  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  actions 
of  the  I  ower  animals  we  have  been  last  considerim^ 
I  think  it  must  be  obvious,  that  whether  we  allow 
them  n  mson  or  not,  the  actions  themselves  compier 
heqd  tl  lose  elements  of  Reason,  if  1  may  so  speak, 
which  we  commonly  refer  to  rational  beings.  So 
that  if  I  Jie  same  actions  bad  been  done  by  our  fiUlow 
creatun  ss,  we  should  have  ascribed  them  without 
hesitati  on  to  motives  and  feelings  worthy  of  a  rational 
nature.  It  is  certain  that  most  of  these  animnU  J^ 
their  se  veral  ralional  acts  (if  I  may  call  them  each) 
showe\  |ery  outward  sign  of  consciousness  or  knowled(j|e 
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of  the  end  of  their  actions — a  consciousneid,  too, 
immediately  directed  to  the  welfare  of  man ;  not  like 
the  fixed  and  uniform  operations  of  Instinct,  which 
pajs  no  regard  to  man,  but,  when  acting  in  the 
brates,  is  wholly  employed  in  their  self-preservation, 
or  in  providing  for  their  young. 

Aa  no  man,  then,  can  clearly  point  out,  by  what 
delicate  and  hidden  steps^  even  the  human  mind  is 
eondocted  in  passing  from  premises  to  conclusion; 
aa  he  eannot  trace  what  animal  propensities,  and  feeU 
ingsofhfs  sensitive  nature,  and  prejudices,  and  moral 
princfplea  govern  and  influence  his  various  decisions, 
eonstitoting  what  he  calls  an  act  of  human  reason, 
fiurAer  than  the  end  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
mens ;  ao  neither  can  he  comprehend  the  impelling 
motives  of  the  brute,  except  by  their  visible  actions. 
If  theoB  visible  actions,  therefore,  correspond  with 
his  own  ideas  of  what  is  excellent  in  feeling  and  judg- 
ment, they  must  either  proceed  from  faculties  like 
those  of  that  part  of  human  nature  to  which  the  brute 
is  clearlj  allied,  or  from  a  much  higher  source.    But 
as  they  do  not  apjpear  to  belong  to  Instinct,  or  a 
necessary  and  unavoidable  impulse  compelling  them 
toftct^  nor  yet  to  those  more  dignified  principles  of 
the  human  character,  of  which  the  brute  shows  no 
signs;  they  may  be  considered  analogous  to  those 
principles  which   govern  human  beings  themselves 
under  corresponding  circumstances ;  and  consequent- 
ly presifppose  a  limited  degree  of  raiionalili/y  as  we 
strictly  apply  the  term. 
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lDs(aDC€s  of  sagacity  io  nianjr  other  animals  migki 
alio  be  collected ; — sufficient  to  show  that  when  oeo^ 
sion  seems  to  caU  forth  their  energies,  a  display  of 
intellect  foUows  which  ought  rather  to  be  coosiderad 
as  a  matter  of  course,  than  of  very  anomalous  occur- 
rence.   For  these  instances  of  sagacitj  are  too  na* 
merotts  in  the  brute  creation  to  constitute  what  may 
be  termed  rare  excepiiatu.    We  might  with  naari^ 
as  much  propriety  make  extraordinary  instanoea  of 
sagacity  in  our  own  species,  exceptions  to  the  coai* 
mon  rule,  by  taking  uncivilized  tribes  as  models  6om 
which  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  human  character. 
Animals  in  the  wild  state  fulfil  the  intentions  of  aataia 
more  perfectly  than  man  in  the  civilized.    And,  ag^Mn^ 
wmny  animals,  when  domesticated  or  trained  to  use- 
ful purposes,  and  associated  with  civilized  man,  dis- 
play signs  of  affection,  gratitude,  and  ingenuity,  with 
other  noble  and  excellent  traits  of  character,  whicl^ 
considering  they  are  not  bound  by  the  obligation  of 
any  moral  duties,  are  truly  wonderful. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  anecdotes  of  many  other 
animals  to  those  I  have  collected :  and  I  would  jmt 
repeat  the  observation,  that  in  contemplating  the  adi 
in  question,  there  is  every  I'eason  to  think,  the  ani- 
mals are  in  a  good  degree  conscious  of  the  end  and 
design  of  such  acts,  perhaps  as  much  so  as  many  eC 
our  fellow  creatures  are,  when  lending  their  assist- 
ance to  us  in  the  same  way«  But  this  cannot  be 
proved :  nor  can  it  ever  amount  to  more  than  a  high 
degree  of  probability ;  for  the  want  of  artificial  tigns, 
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iiithoiit  doubt  very  wiaely,  prevents  all  mental  inter* 
cxMUM  between  man  and  the  brule.  So  that  we  can 
■•W  undeniand  to  what  degree  they  are  conacious 
agcati,  beyond  the  outward  evidence  of  natural  lan- 
goage.  If  it  should  be  thought  by.  some  a  mark  of 
tlie  irrationai  or  brute  nature  not  to  comprehend  the 
cmnexion  of  means  and  ends  and  to  be  unconscious 
mfdfomgOi^  h  is  on  the  other  hand  sufficiently  clear, 
tlHit  Ufce  the  tower  animals  in  many  instances,  multi- 
tudes of  our  fellow  creatures  suflfer  themselves  to  be 
anployed  in  various  operations,  and  frequently  act 
wilbpiit  having  any  clear  knowledge  of  the  compli- 
cated  means  or  end  which  the  superior  understanding, 
w kalever  it  is,  to  which  they  submit  themselves,  has 
in  view^ 

H^w  iit  the  words  raHonal  and  i rmffoito/,  have 
Ikeen  used^  legitimately^  to  distinguhh  man  and  the 
brale,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say.  But  if  I  may  appeal 
to  svoh  an  iMtbority,  there  appears  to  me  no  ground 
■I  Scnptufo  for  the  use  of  the  word  Reason,  as  it  is 
applied  in  the  present  day,  in  this  distinguishing 
acuBO.  It  occurs  only  in  Daniel,  as  a  power  of  the 
intellect^  where  it  is  said  ^<  Nebuchaflnesar*s  reason 
Bsliinied  nnte  him:"  and  the  same  Hebrew  word, 
tmp  vessea  before,  h  translated,  Understanding  i  in 
ether  parts,  liea»on  is  used  for  mere  argument,  or 
diacosnon  of  opinion.  Understanding  is  the  term  we 
meet  with  in  Scripture,  which  refers  to  something 
higher  than  mere  bumfui  or  outward  knowledge,  and 
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is  generally  chased  with  Wisdom.  '^  Bvj  wiadoa 
and  instruction,  and  underUanding^^ — ^'  He  bath 
stretcbed  out  tbe  heavens  bj  his  undenUmdbBg^^"^ 


^^  The  inspiration  of  tbe  Almighty  givetb 
Miandwg.''^^^*.  My  people  have  no  tmdersianding.*' 

It  is  clear  that  the  word  applies  to  knowledge^ 
above  thai  which  relates  to  the  common  concems  of 
life:  and,  it  moreover  appears,  that  a  tnere  rtasommg 
or  comparing  faculty  is  not  once  referred  to  as  flw 
exclusive  privilege  of  man. 

I  mention  these  few  things  to  show  that  so  fiu*  as 
we  can  gather  from  the  use  of  terms,  the  Scriptaie 
ttfibrds  us  no  light  by  which  we  can  discrimioAle  be* 
tween  the  truly  intellectual  and  animal  natore^  (fi>r  I 
do  not  now  speak  of  the  divine  influence  in  man,)  and 
that  the  words  rational  and  irrational^  as  applied 
specifically  to  make  a  formal  distinction  betweea 
man  and  the  brute,  with  regard  to  their  respective 
faculties  for  acquiring  outward  knowledge,  are  in- 
ventions of  the  schools,  rather  by  assumption  than 
by  proof. 

I  wish  therefore  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  theie 
is  no  more  groBnd  for  making  an  essential  distinctioa 
between  those  outward  faculties  in  man  and  the 
brute,  which  compare  ideas  in  order  to  draw  aimpla 
inferences,  than  for  making  a  distinction  in  kind 
between  their  respective  powers  of  remembtring. 
So  that,  if  the  brute  can  remember  by  hb  creatuiely 
mind  or  animal  nature,  so  may  he  reason,  as  fiir  at 
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his  limited  capacity  will  enable  him  to  do  so,  by  the 
same  animal  nature.  I  make  no  reference  here,  to 
those  higher  principles  in  the  human  mind,  which 
are  iar  above  outward  reason ;  and  of  which  the 
brute  certainly  knows  nothipg. 


CHAP.  V. 

or  THR   ACCOMMODATING   POWSR  OF  »' 
fTlNCT,  AND  INFERENCES  FROM  THE  FACI& 


1 19  thu  proeeding  Chapter,  I  have  spoken  of  pare 
Inntinctfi,  which  act  without  any  instruction,  prior  to 
ail  exptriifnce.  I  have  also  spoken  of  the  natnnl 
iK»niioH  and  their  perfection  in  man  and  the  brntes,  •• 
wi*ll  as  of  Momo  anomalous  acts  of  the  latter  exU* 
hitml  in  their  migrations;  and  have  lastly  given  tons 
i»aampleH  of  the  higher  qualities  in  the  minds  of 
hruteni  which  are  depending  on  instruction  and  eda* 
ratiohi  like  human  reason.  I  shall  now  very  briefy 
notice  another  train  of  actions  or  modified  instinctii 
if  they  may  be  so  called,  in  which  the  brutes,  withoat 
instniction  AtHn  man,  appear  to  deviate  in  aome 
«k«free  Arow  the  unerring  rule  of  Instinct,  and  adapt 
their  conduct  to  circunaitancee.  Dr.  Darwin  is  very 
anxkms  to  pron^  that  these  deviations  arise  firoas  a 
reasoniim  Aicul^v* 

We  are  l«la  by  Ailanson,  that  Rabbits  in  tbetalaiid 
«a'  Smn  nimr  Smwf«U  do  not  burrow  in  Ibe  eutb ; 
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hence  Dr.  Darwin  suspects  that  their  diggings  them- 
edves  bouses  in  this  cold  climate  is  an  acquired  art. 

In  Senegal,  where  the  heat  is  great,  the  Ostrich 
neglects  her  eggs  daring  the  daj,  but  sits  upon  them 
in  the  night.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  however, 
where  the  heat  is  less,  she  sits  upon  her  eggs,  both 
daj  and  night. 

It  is  said  that  the  Bees  that  were  taken  to  Bar- 
badoes  and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  ceased 
to  lay  up  honey  after  the  first  year,  as  they  found  it 
not  useful  to  them ;  and  are  now  become  very  trou- 
blesome to  the  inhabitants,  by  infesting  their  sugar 
houses. 

In  Jamaica,  however,  they  continue  to  make  honey, 
as  the  cold  north  winds  or  rainy  seasons  of  that  island 
(Confine  ihem  at  home,  for  several  weeks  together. 

And  the  Bees  of  Senegal,  which  differ  from  those  of 
Europe  only  in  size,  make  their  honey  not  only  su- 
perior to  ours  in  delicacy  of  flavour,  but  it  has  this 
singnlarity,  that  it  never  concretes  but  remains  liquid 
as  syrup. 

This  accommodating  variation  in  the  instinct  of  the 
bee,  may,  however,  be  partly  explained  by  the  <^- 
ration  of  human  intercourse.  Because,  if  the  bees 
had  not  sugar  houses  or  some  other  large  depositories 
of  this  sweet  substance  to  resort  to,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable, they  would  make  honey  in  the  usual  way. 
4nd  the  difference  in  the  qualities  of  the  honey  in 
Senegal  from  our  own,  may  be  referable  to  a  difference 
in  the  flowers  from  which  it  is  collected.     We  know 
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that  even  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  honey  made  in 
one  district  frequently  differs  in  flavour^  and  somD- 
times  in  other  qualities,  from  that  made  in  anotber. 

The  Wasp  of  this  country  fixes  his  habitation  under 
ground,  that  he  may  not  be  afiected  with  the  variom 
changes  of  our  climate ;  but  in  Jamaica  he  hangs  it 
on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  where  the  seasons  are  lea 
severe. 

Loubiere,  in  his  history  of  Siam,  says,  ^^  That  in  a 
part  of  that  kingdom,  which  lies  open  to  great  inan« 
dations,  all  the  Ants  make  their  settlements  upon 
trees;  no  ants'  nests  are  to  be  seen  any  where elae**' 
Whereas  in  our  country  the  ground  is  their  only 
situation. 

In  countries  infested  with  monkies,  birds,  which 
in  other  climates  build  ip  bushes  and  clefts  of  treesi 
suspend  their  nests  on  slender  twigs,  anid  thus  elude 
their  enemies.  The  same  species  of  birds  build  their 
nests  differently,  when  climate  and  circumstances  re« 
quire  it.     (Rees*  Cyclop,) 

Dr.  Darwin  has  collected  many  facts  to  show  that 
the  Cuckoo  in  some  places  hatches  and  educates  her 
own  young:  while  iq  others,  she  builds  no  nest,  but 
uses  that  of  some  lesser  bird,  as  the  wagtail  or  hedge 
sparrow,  and  depositing  one  egg  in  it,  takes  no  further 
care  of  her  progeny, 

The  Swallow  sometimes  migrates;  sometimes  is 
found  torpid  in  the  hollow  of  rocks,  and  even  under 
water.  Other  birds  migrate  from  some  countries  and 
remain  stationary   i^   others;    as  is  the  case  with 
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cerUio  aniiaals.  So  that  emigrations  would  Beem  to 
depend  on  want  of  food,  inclement  seasons,  or  un« 
frieiidiy  cUmates. 

.  Ulloa  mentions  that  in  Joan  Femandes  the  Dogs 
did  not  attempt  to  bark,  till  some  European  dogs  were 
put  among  them ;  and  then  they  gradually  began  to 
imitate  them ;  but  in  a  strange  manner  at  first,  as  if 
tbey  were  learning  a  thing  that  was  not  natural  to 
them«  Linnaeus,  indeed,  observes,  that  the  dogs  of 
South  America  do  not  bark  at  strangers;  and  the 
European  dogs,  carried  to  Guinea,  are  said  in  three 
or  four  generations  to  cease  to  barit,  and  only  howl 
like  the  dogs,  natives  of  that  coast. 

From  some  of  these  and  other  similar  facts.  Dr. 
Darwin  contends,  '^  That  the  migrations  of  birds  are 
not  instinctive,  but  accidental  improvements,  like  the 
arts  among  mankind,  taught  by  their  contemporaries, 
or  delivered  by  tradition : — that  the  arts  of  bees, 
wasps,  and  ants,  if  we  were  better  acquainted  with 
their  histories,  have  arisen  in  the  same  manner  from 
experience  and  tradition,  as  the  arts  of  our  own 
species ;  though  their  reasoning  is  from  fewer  ideas.^* 
«^^'  And,  that  as  animals  seem  to  have  undergone 
great  changes,  as  well  as  the  inanimate  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  are  probably  still  in  a  state  of  gradual  im» 
provement,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that 
some  of  the  actions,  both  of  large  animals  and  of 
insects,  may  have  been  acquired  in  a  stale  preceding 
the  present  one;  and  have  been  derived  from  the 
parents  to  their  oi&priiig  by  imitation  or  other  kind 
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of  tradition : — For  that,  as  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile 
are  hatched  by  the  son,  and  the  eggs  of  inaects  and 
spawn  of  fish,  by  the  vernal  warmth,  this  might  hare 
been  the  case  with  birds  in  warm  climates,  in  their 
early  state,  and  they  might  have  learned  to  incubate 
their  eggs,  as  they  became  more  perfect  animals,  or 
removed  into  colder  climates/** 

Dr.  Darwin  was  possessed  of  uncommon  genius, 
and  yet  one  wonld  wonder  that  any  man  of  scientific 
observation  would  give  the  authority  of  his  name  to 
such  opinions.  He  certainly  carries  the  notion  of  a 
reasoning  or  adapting  power  in  insects  and  brutes,  to 
the  very  extreme  of  that  hypothesis.  According  to  it, 
the  lower  animals  have  no  instinct  at  all;  but  expe- 
rience and  observation  determine  all  their  actions; 
and  it  must  appear  strange,  that  while  many  eminent 
philosophers  maintain  that  the  human  infant  could 
not  subsist  without  its  instincts ;  by  this  hypothesis, 
the  lower  animals  should  all  be  guided  in  every  case 
by  reason.  The  error  seems  to  lie  in  confounding  all 
the  motive  powers  and  faculties  of  brutes  together ; 
so  that  instinct,  and  sensation,  and  memory,  and  imi« 
tation,  and  feeling,  as  gratitude  and  revenge,  are  all 
resolvable  into  reason.  This  is  as  absurd,  as  to  re- 
solve them  all  into  instinct. 

It  is  much  more  consistent  with  the  nature  of  all 
tlie  various  phenomena  we  have  been  considering,  to 
suppose^— 

•  Sec  Temple  of  Nature,  Notes,  40. 
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Wig^fkf^Thmi mmugmmny  of  tlie natorml  opei«tioM 
if  Ike  teirtr  aDiMab  m  so  complicated,  jet  so  pei^ 
ImA  and  iDiwriable^  it  is  aloiost  irrational  to  Bnppose 
ben  aeqvataled  with  the  rtdet  of  the  arts  whidi 
hejr  practiee  so  skiUbUj  or  the  ends  for  which  they 
^perale;  and  therefore,  that  they  are  guided  by  an 
natinctive  power,  coiy  known  to  Him  who  thns  di* 
«cta  ihem  nneiringly  in  all  their  ways» 

fld.«^Takiog  Instinct  tkerefore  to  be  a  principle 

n  Ike  constitution  of  animals,  given  them  by  their 

aaker  tor  the  pnqpese  of  preserving  the  individuds 

md  continuing  the  kind ;  its  accommodating  itself  to 

lircumstances  and  situations,  is  no  argument  against 

ts  ezistenoe,  nor  a  .good  proof  that  it  is  always  the 

eanlt  of  reasoning.    Because  He  who  made  it  a  part 

rtbe  constitution  of  his  creatures,  knows  that  the 

me  ends  must  be  often  sought  by  different  means ; 

pecialiy  when  times,  places,  and  circumstances,  are 

ered.    For  if  this  accommodating  property  were 

imparted  to  Instinct,  it  would  not  produce  the 

els  for  which  it  seems  intended ;  as  we  know  that 

)  impossible  that  similar  means  shonld  produce 

^Mx  efiects,    when   circumstances,  climates,  and 

tions,  are  differeot.     The  accommodating  va- 

ns  only  occur  where  the  disadvantages  exist, 

ft  which  the  Instinct  is  intended  to  provide.* 

refore,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  examples 

have  been  given, — and  they  are  chiefly  selected 

te  Zoonomia  of  Dr.  Darwio,— as  prooft  of  this 

•  See  Rf ej»*  Cyclop,  article  IiMlinct. 
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accommodatiog  faculty,,  are  not  strong  enough  to 
weaken  the  force  of  the  general  definition  of  Instinct. 
These  examples  serve  rather  to  show  that  instinct  in 
the  brute  is  not  so  mechanical  in  its  operation  as  to 
admit  of  no  possible,  deviation:  and  that  animak 
themselves,. unlike  pieces  of  mechanism,  are: capable 
of  being  instructed  by  circumstances,  in  what  imme- 
diately conceryis  their  well-being.  For  it  is  to  be 
understood,  that  in  the  wise  economy  of  natiire,  no 
species  of  animal  c^n  be  detached  from  the  rest  with-^ 
out  more  or  less  disorder ;  and  that  its  well-being  b 
subservient  to  the  whole  scheme  of  Providence  in  the 
outward  creation. 

3(]]j....That  as  the  natural  senses  in  man,  by  ne- 
cessity  and  particular  modes  of  life,  are  often  pos« 
sessed  in  high  perfection,  so  likewise  are  the  na- 
tural senses  in  the  lower  animals;  and  as  we  do  not 
confound  our  own  natural  senses  with. our  instincts, 
so  neither  ought  we  to  confound  the  perfection  of  tho 
natural  senses  in  animals  with  their  instincts,  nor  yet 
with  that  conscious  intelligence  thej  sometimes  dis- 
play in  their  intercourse  with  man. 

4thly.— -That  some  animals  do,  notwithstanding, 
show  indications  of  a  sense  which  is  quite  anomalous 
and  inexplicable,  yet  scarcely  to  be  clasped  with  in- 
stinctive propensities,  as  was  spoken  of  in  the  bat,  in 
some  migratory  tribes,  and  even  in  the  sheep  and 
dog. 

And  lastly.— That  by  education  and  training,  in 
their  intercourse  with  man,  many  of  the  higher  orders 
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of  brutes  are  rendered  capable  of  important  chang;e8, 
and  display  signs  of  uncommon  sagacitj  and  reason- 
ing: but  while  tbey  acquire  knowledge  and  roanj 
useful  qualities,  fitting  them  to  be  our  companions, 
they  lose  their  instincts  or  natural  propensities,  or 
may  even  be  brought  to  act  in  a  manner  directly  con- 
trary to  these  instincts. 

Upon  the  latter  qualities  in  tbe  lower  animals,— 
especially  their  docility  and  intelligence,  it  may  be 
uvefttl  to  subjoin  a  few  remarks,  with  which  I  shall 
conclude  this  outline  of  a  very  extensive  subject. 
By  means  -of  their  docility,  we  may  perceive,  to 
what  important  purposes  they  are  subservient  in  the 
economy  of  human  society :  and  yet  their  intelligence 
or -power  of  comparing  and  drawing  conclusions,  and 
adapting  means  to  ends,  is  so  wisely  limited  by  divine 
Providence,  that  they  are  prevented  fi*om  ever  com- 
bining or  rebelling  in  concert  to  injure  their  pro- 
tector, who  sometimes  proves  their  oppressor;  while 
they  are  capable  of  such  a  measure  of  reasoning,  as 
qualifies  them  to  know  our  wants  and  desires,  to 
comprehend  the  reliance  we  place  upon  their  ready 
service,  and  to  afford  their  prompt  assistance  in  ex* 
tricating  us  from  danger.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
they  are  fixed  by  an  unalterable  decree  to  a  subordi- 
nate station  in  the  world,  and  that  they  are  hence  in- 
capable of  rising  above  a  certain  rank  in  the  creation. 
But  if  we  adopted  Darwin's  opinion,  there  i^  no  say- 
ing how  far  their  fancied  progressive  improvement 
might  reach.     Within  this  limited  range,  therefore, 
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their  pow«rt  of  reMOMBf  extfisct*  II  atewi  aa.evi^' 
dent  to  me,  says  Locke,  that  some  animals  do^  n 
certain  instances,  reason,  as  that  they  have  sense ; 
but  it  is  only  in  particular  ideas,  jast  aa  thej  receive 
them  from  the  senses."  Locke  is  not  disposed  to 
allow  them  the  power  of  abstraction.  It  is  hewoTer 
well  observed  by  the  writer  of  the  article  Instinct  io 
Rees'  Gyclopcedia,  that  '^  there  are  many  fects  finom 
which  it  is  evident,  that  brutes  on  some  occaaiciBs 
exhibit  proofs  of  thb  fticulty/'  And  to  this  opiosen 
)  assent.* 

Now,  if  we  compare  our  own  mental  conslitetioB 
with  that  of  brute8,<^however  we  ma j  excel  them^  as 
we  certainly  do,  ia  some  noUe  capacities  alid  prisf 
cifdes,  ezduaivelj  belonging  to  our  moral  natme  ;-f^ 
yet  we  possess  many  feculties  and  powers  pnsciadjr 
analogous  to  theirs;  and  the  motives  and  cembned 
operation  of  these,  it  is  often  as  difficult  te  ttndem 
stand,  as  it  is  those  of  the  lower  animals.  So  that  it 
might  be  as  hard  a  matter  to  prove  that  many  acts  of 
human  volition  were  deliberate  acts  of  the  reasoning 
feculty  in  its  abstract  sense,  as  many  actions  of  the 
lower  animals: — such  a  variety  of  motivea  and  im^ 

*  In  allusion  to  the  reasoning  of  animals,  Milton  says, — 

**  Is  not  the  earth 
With  various  living  creatures,  and  the  air 
Replenished,  and  all  these  at  thy  command 
To  come  and  play  before  thoe  ?  I^oow'st  thou  not 
Their  language  and  their  ways?     They  also  know 
And  reason  not  contemptibly.     With  these 
Find  pastime." 
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pulses  may  govern  the  decision  of  a  human  being, 
prompting  him  to  act,  noi  according  to  the  standard 
of  reason,  but  according  to  the  scale  of  sense  or  pas- 
sion, and  low  desire.  For,  how  rarely  does  en- 
lightened reason,  setting  aside  the  higher  influence  of 
moral  duty,  determine  the  conduct  of  man ! 

In  common  with  the  brutes  we  have  our  instincts, 
OUT  imitative  powers,  our  natural  senses  perfect  or 
imperfect  according  to  their  use,  our  capabilities  of 
improvement  by  discipline  and  education,  our  animal 
propensities  and  passions,  our  feelings  benevolent 
and  malevolent,  our  fitculties  of  remembering  and  of 
comparing  or  judging.  Perhaps  also  they  may  par- 
take with  us  in  some  others.  But  these  are  sufficient 
to  show  what  a  compound  is  man,— -of  mean  and  noble 
—of  evil  and  good — ^how  prone  to  the  impulse  of 
nature  firom  his  very  constitution,  like  the  brute,  and 
how  rarely  asserting  the  prerogative  of  his  superior 
irank  in  the  creation,  by  purifying  his  rational  and 
moral  decisions  and  general  conduct  from  the  con- 
tamiofttion  of  sordid  motives,  so  as  to  reason  and  act 
like  A  being  formed  after  the  image  of  the  Deity. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  THE  ASCENDING  SCALE  OF  INSTINCTIYB 
OR  UNCONSCIOUS  MOTIONS— COMPRISING 
INANIMATE,  VEGETABLE,  AND  ANIMAL  MO- 
TIONS. 


Sect.  I. 

Of  Inanimate  and  Vegetable  Motions. 

I  AM  ready  to  believe  that  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  judge  of  the  relation,  which  appears  to  subsist 
between  Instinct  and  the  higher  attributes  of  the 
human  mind,  as  well  as  of  that  subsisting  betweea 
man  and  the  brute,  after  we  have  ascended  the  acale 
of  natural  operations,  even  from  those  of  inanimate 
matter,  through  the  several  gradations  of  Being,  up 
to  roan  himself. 

We  shall  find  that  at  every  step  in  this  ascent,  al- 
though many  of  these  operations  may  not  be  justly 
denominated  instinctive^  yet  in  as  much  as  they  are 
surtlf/  and  determinately^  though  in  some  cases  blindly 
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IB  fleeted,  thej  are  analogous  to  those  of  Instinct^  and 
are  only  referable  to  the  same  ultimate  cause. 

Hence,  this  survey  may  be  the  means  of  connecting 
in  the  mind  more  perfectly  the  chain  of  argument ;  as 
we  shall  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  referring  Jn- 
9iinct  to  its  proper  source — the  pervading  influence  of 
the  Deity  in  all  his  works ;  and  also  of  referring 
reoMon  Ui  its  proper  source— the  outward  or  reflected 
lig^ht  of  nature,  alone  and  unassisted,  constituted  as 
the  leader  of  the  natural  faculties,  which,  by  expe- 
rience and  observation,  enables  man  to  use  the  means, 
placed  abundantly  within  his  reach,  for  all  his  out- 
ward conveniencies  and  lawful  enjoyments  in  life. 


O/mtComtchui  Motions  in  Unorganized  Matter. 

'  In  contemplating  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world,  we  perceive  that  all  the  grand  operations  of 
nature  are  in  perfect  harmony,  and  proceed  with 
admirable  order.  The  motion  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit;  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons ;  the  distribution 
of  beat  and  cold ;  the  growth  and  decay  of  vegetables 
and  animals,  and  their  mutual  dependencies: — ^in 
abort,  all  the  phenomena  taking  place  upon  our  globe 
tbai  are  not  under  the  immediate  controul  of  roan, 
are  displayed  with  consummate  wisdom. 
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We  may  observe,  however,  that  when  roan  ioter^ 
feres, — so  far  as  he  can  interfere,  by  reason  of  the 
.portion  of  free  agency  with  which  his  Maker  ha^ 
endowed  hiro, — then,  be  may  either  co-operate  with, 
.or  oppose,  the  intelligent  designs  of  Providence.;  and 
his  happiness  or  misery,— -and  in  degree  also  the 
beauty  or  deformity  of  the  Lord's  creation,— are  th^ 
result  of  his  own  free  will.  For,  to  a  limited  extent, 
.we  have  power  over  the  face  of  nature,  as  wellies 
rightful  dominion  over  the  beast  of  the  field.  W^ 
can  plant  a  forest  in  the  plain,  or  disencumber  the 
plain  of  the  shady  forest.  We  can  cultivate  fke 
barren  field,  and  drain  the  noisome  marsh,  or  lefivf 
it  to  exhale  pernicious  effluvia,  hurtful  to  man  and 
beast ;  so  that  the  very  soil  maj  be  either  a  blesaiiig 
or  a  curse  to  its  passessor.  For  he  may  raise  the 
poisonous  weed,  instead  of  the  wholesome  nutritiona 
grain ;  and  by  his  imprudence  may  suffer  the  flocks 
to  be  cut  off*  from  the  fold,  and,  through  want  of 
timely  care,  thousands  of  his  dependent  fellow- 
creatures  to  languish  in  misery,  who  might  otkerwiaa 
rejoice  around  him. 

Now,  if  we  consider  the  stupendous  phenomena  of 
the  material  world,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  wa 
cannot  hesitate  to  believe,  that  with  regard  to  the 
beavenly  bodies,  either  in  their  internal  stmctnre  or 
in  the  eleoient  through  whi^  they  move,  n  power 
has  been  impressed  upon  these  masses  of  nmller  by 
Omnipotence,  which  directs  them»  though 
sciott>ly,  with  unerring  certainty  in  their 
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The  earth  completes  its  orbit,  and  the  moon  per* 
forms  its  revolutions;  the  tides  swell  and  retreat; 
and  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere  flow,  either  in 
gentle  breezes  or  in  blustering  storms.  Heat  and 
eold  have  their  appointed  limits  like  the  ocean ;  and 
the  potent  electric  fire  passes  firom  the  earth  to  the 
air,  and  firom  the  air  again  to  the  earth* — They  all 
exeente  their  commissions  with  sure  and  determinate 
eficiencj ;  and  the  reason  of  man  has  no  power  either 
Id  aid  or  retard  a  single  event* 
'  Now  these  effects,  whether  they  proceed  from  the 
eecondary  laws  of  attraction  and  gravitation,  or  firom 
some  other  hidden  cause,  are  without  doubt  under 
tlie  immediate  controul  of  the  divine  architect.  The 
node  of  their  impulse  is  indeed  mysterious  and  un- 
known ;  but  we  neither  think  it  fit  to  designate  this 
impnlie  by  the  term  Instinct,  Reason,  or  Inspiration, 
as  the  mling  principle  of  action* 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  likewise,  the  seed 
chooses  the  fit  soil ;  it  spreads  the  root  to  receive 
noortshment ;  the  plant  soon  appears  at  a  time  when 
the  outward  air  is  fitted  to  cherish  its  growth,  find 
the  juices  are  propelled  forward  through  a  thousand 
tabes  to  promote  the  fructification  and  the  increase : 
but  this  is  all  in  obedience  to  a  moving  and  living 
cnei^  infused  by  the  Creator. 

This  living  energy  in  plants,  though  perfect  in  its 
kind,  is,  notwithstanding,  of  a  very  inferior  nature 
compared  with  that  of  animals:  but  in  what  way  the 
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internal  structure  gives  rise  to  the  pbenomenm  of 
vegetation,  the  human  mind  is  unable  to  comprdead* 
The  microscope  has  done  no  more  than  show  ot  m 
difierence  of  structure  in  e%ery  different  plant.  •  The 
active  power  is  as  great  a  mystery  now,  as  it  was  ages 
ago.  The  manner  in  which  the  organisation  of  a 
plant  is  excited  by  outward  stimuli  is  unknowa.  If 
we  call  it  irritability  to  distinguish  it  froin  senntioB, 
or  the  sentient  principle  of  animals,  we  only  reaMWra 
the  difficulty  one  step.  We  reason  in  a  circle  idstaad 
of  coming  nearer  to  the  point ;  and  distinguish  oae 
thing  from  another — as  the  vegetable  from  the  aai* 
mal — without  knowing  the  principle  of  life  in  either. 
In  fact  we  distinguish  them  only  by  a  few  obviotts  or 
outward  shades  of  difference,  without  being  able -to 
mark  out  the  true  lines  of  separation. 

The  transition  from  plants  to  animals  is  allowed  to 
be  almost  imperceptible.  For,  the  animated  aea^ 
nettle  fixed  to  the  rock,  that  stretches  out  its  au« 
merous  feelers  to  receive  its  food,  is  bat  a  little  way 
removed  from  the  plant  fixed  in  the  earth,  that  pmhes 
its  roots  in  the  direction  of  water,  or  whatever  ebein 
its  vicinity  may  contribute  to  its  growth.  And  ^ 
motions  of  some^plants  in  appearance  come  very  near 
to  the  principle  in  animals,  which  is  expressed  by  the 
term  conscious  feeling.  Yet,  though  we  do  not  under- 
stand them,  we  cannot  believe  that  it  is  any  thing  but 
appearance.  Some  of  these  motions  in  vegetable  Kfe 
are,  indeed,  remarkable.  For,  a  plant,  reared  is  a 
dark  cellar,  (if  some  light  be  admitted)  will   bend 
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Itself  towards  the  light ;  or,  if  made  to  g^ow  in  a 
flower-pot,  with  its  head  downward,  it  will  turn  its 
head  upward,  according^  to  the  natural  position  of  a 
plant.  If  a  root  be  uncovered,  and  not  exposed  to 
much  heat,  and  a  wet  spung^e  is  placed  near  it,  but  in 
m  direction  opposite  to  that  in  wliich  the  root  is  pro- 
ceeding, in  a  short  time  the  root  will  turn  towards  the 
spuoge.  In  this  way  the  direction  of  roots  may  be 
varied  at  pleasure. 

All  plants  make  the  strongest  efforts  by  inclining, 
taming,  and  even  twisting  their  stems  and  branches, 
to  escape  from  darkness  and  shade,  and  to  procure  the 
influences  of  the  sun.  If  a  vessel  of  water  be  placed 
within  six  inches  of  a  growing  cucumber,  in  twenty- 
four  hours  the  cucumber  alters  the  direction  of  its 
branches,  and  never  stops  till  it  comes  into  contact 
with  the  water.  When  a  pole  is  placed  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  an  unsupported  vine,  the 
branches  of  which  are  proceeding  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection from  that  of  the  pole,  in  a  short  time  it  altera 
its  coarse,  and  stops  not  till  it  clings  around  the  pole. 
But  the  same  vine  will  carefully  avoid  attaching  itself 
to  low  vegetables  nearer  to  it,  as  the  cabbage.  Hence 
Pliny  and  Cicero  remark,  that  the  vine  hates  the 
colewort  and  cabbage  ;*  as  if  it  possessed  the  faeultj 
of  perception  and  the  power  of  choosing. 

*  ^  The  Tine  batM  the  cabbage  and  all  kinds  of  pot-herbe/' 

^«  The  Tine  i»  naid  to  avoid  the  colewort  aqd  cabbage,  if  planted  pear 
it,  «»  if  they  were  noxious  and  ()e»iilenlial/*  Cicer9» 
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In  his  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  Sniellie  luu 
given  several  examples  of  different  kinds  of  molioo  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom. 

^'  When  the  roots  of  a  tree  meet  with  a  stone,  or 
other  obstacle,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  they  change  their 
former  direction ;  and  when  trees  grow  near  a  ditch^ 
the  roots  which  proceed  in  a  direction  that  would' 
necessarily  bring  them  into  the  open  air,  instead  of 
continuing  this  noxious  progress,  sink  below  the 
level  of  the  ditch,  then  shoot  across,  and  regain  the 
soil  on  the  opposite  side.  They  turn  from  barrea  to 
fertile  earth,  which  indicates  something  analagooa  to 
a  choice  of  food. 

^^  The  mimosa  or  sensitive  plant  possesses  the  faciritj 
of  motion  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  slightest  touch 
makes  its  leaves  suddenlj  shrink,  and  together  with 
the  branch,  bend  down  toward  the  earth.  But  tlie 
hedysarum  movens,  or  moving  plant,  furnishes  one  of 
the  most  singular  examples  of  vegetable  motion.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indie^.  Its  movements  ar^ 
not  excited  by  the  contact  of  external  bodies,  bot 
•solely  by  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  mo* 
tionsof  this  plant  are  confined  to  the  leaves;  which 
move  briskly  in  every  direction  when  the  sun  shines* 
They  move  upward  and  downward;  but  sometioMs 
turn  almost  round,  twisting  their  foot-stalks.  As 
long  as  the  beat  of  the  sun  continues,  these  motions 
go  on  incessantly ;  but  they  cease  during  the  night, 
and  when  the  weather  is  cold  and  cloudy. 

^^  The  American  plaut,  called  dioncea  muscipula  or 
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Vennt'^  fly-trap,  affords  another  instance  of  rapid 
¥egetabie  motion.  It*}  leaves  are  jointed  and  fifr^ 
mked  wftb  two  rows  of  strong  prickles.  The  stfr* 
Awes  of  the  leaves  secrete  a  sweet  liquor,  which  al- 
lures the  approach  of  flies.  When  these  pa^  ute 
touched  by  the  legs  of  a  fly,  the  two  lobes  of  the  leaf 
iastaiftly  rise  sp,  the  rows  of  prickles  lock  themselvea 
fiuit  together,  and  squeeze  the  po6r  captive  to  death.' 
A  straw  or  pin  will  excite  the  same  motions. 

<*  Many  leaves,  as  those  of  the  mallow,  follow  the* 
eontseofthesun.  In  the  morning  their  npper  sur- 
fiices  are  presented  to  the  east ;  at  noon  to  th^  south; 
and  at  son-set  to  the  west.  During  the  night,  or  ill 
raitiy  weather,  their  leaves  are  horizontal.*' 

^  The  sleep  ofplrndsy  as  it  has  been  called,  affords 
aftother  cnrionb  instance  of  vegetable  motion.  TheT 
leavet  of  many  plants  fold  np  daring  the  night ;  but 
at  tbi  Irptiroach  of  the  sun  thej  expand.  The  ntodies 
cffoMbAgin  the  leaves  are  extremely  various :  but  it' 
ia.pectiUaTly  worthy  of  attention,  that  they  all  dispose 
Ihemselves  so  as  to  give  the  best  protection  to  the' 
ybttdgalems,  ffowers,  buds,  or  firuit.  For  example, 
tfte  leaves  of  the  tamarind  tree  contract  round  the 
ti^mler  ftlrit,  and  protect  it  from  the  nocturnal  cold. 
The  cassia  or  senna,  the  glycine,  and  many  of  the 
papilionaceous  plants,  contract  their  leaves  in  a  simi- 
lar maimer.  The  leaves  of  the  chick  weed,  of  fhe 
a^depiaSj  atrtplex,  &c.  are  disposed  in  opposite  pairs.' 
During"  the  niiffat  they  rise  perpendicularly,  and  join 
sa  doeeat  the  top,  that  they  conceal  the  flowers. 
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The  leaves  of  the  sida  or  altbea  Theophrasli,  of 
the  ayenia,  and  cBnothera,  are  placed  alternately. 
Though  borizoDtal,  or  even  depending  daring  the 
daj»  at  the  approach  of  night  tbej  rise,  embrace  the 
Btem,  and  protect  the  tender  flowers, 

'^  The  leaves  of  the  solan um  or  night  shade,  are 
horizontal  during  the  day ;  but,  in  the  night  thejr  rise 
and  cover  the  flowers.  The  Egyptian  vetch  erects  ita 
leaves  during  the  night,  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
pair  seem  to  be  one  leaf  only.  The  leaves  of  the 
white  lupine,  in  the  state  of  sleep,  hang  down  aii4 
protect  the  young  buds  from  being  injured  by  the  Boe« 
tumal  air." 

The  flowers  also,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  have  the. 
power  of  moving.  During  the  night,  many  of  theai 
are  inclosed  iq  their  calyx.  Some,  as  of  the  GeriMUi 
spurge,  geranium  striatum,  and  common  whitlow 
grass,  when  asleep,  hang  their  mouths  toward  the 
earth,  to  prevent  the  noxious  effects  of  rain  or  dew^ 
It  is  probable  that  such  flowers  are  not  defisnded  bjf 
their  leaves.  t^ 

It  would  appear  that  this  skep  of  planis  was  de« 
signed  for  the  perfection  of  the  seed.  .For,  thoaa 
plants,  the  seed-receptacles  of  which  are  sufficiently- 
secure,  never  sleep;  and  a  plant  after  fructificatioii 
sleeps  no  more* 

The  cause  of  these  movements  in  plants  has  beea^. 
ascribed  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  sun's  raya.^ 
Some  motions  are  evidently  excited  by  heat«  But, 
plants  kept  in  an  equal  temperature  ia  a  bot*liQi|B^ 
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flul  not  to  contract  their  leaves,  or  to  sleep,  in  the 
mse  manner  as  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  open 
air.  This  fiict  evinces,  that  the  sleep  of  plants  is 
rather  owing  to  a  peculiar  laWy  than  to  a  quicker  or 
slower  motion  of  the  juices. 

Allthe&cts  I  have  enumerated  on  vegetable  life, 
tend  obviously  to  prove  that  plants  are  endowed  with 
internal  powers  of  self  preservation  quite  independent 
of  man,  which  watch  over  them  continually,  in  a 
manner  as  incomprehensible,  yet  as  eflScient,  as  the 
iostindive  actions  of  animals.  And  this  power,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  or  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
<»use,  has  been  termed  the  principle  of  vegetation* 
But,  in  wbat  manner  the  motions  of  plants  just  noticed 
differ  from  the  motions  which  are  thought  to  depend 
jon  a  distinct  principle  belonging  to  a  muscular  fibre 
in  animals,  we  are  quite  ignorant  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  fibrous  texture  of  plants  and  of  their  vessels, 
tbough  possessed  of  elasticity,  has  any  thing  like  the 
property  of  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation 
known  to  exist  in  the  true  muscular  fibre  of  animals; 
yet  plants,  as  we  have  seen,  are  excited  to  very  curious 
nMivemeuts.  So  that  in  the  infinitely  wise  economy 
of  nature,  similar  effects  may  be  accomplished  by  a 
diflSN^nt  organization.  Varied,  however,  as  this  may 
be,  there  is  still  something  beyond  which  is  inex- 
plicable. We  cannot  doubt  that  the  structure  of. 
leaves  and  flowers  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  delicate 
atimnli  acting  upon  them  to  excite  their  movements, 
l^U^h  as  light  and  heat,  as  tho  structure  of  animak  ia 
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to  the  grotaer  kind  of  eleinents  with  which  they 
iR  eootact.  On  whatever  principle  vegetable  notieai 
depend,  elasticity  or  irritability,  it  is  generally  al- 
lowed that  the  motions  of  animak  arise  from  thr. 
irritability  of  a  muscular  fibre.  This  irritability^ 
however,  though  admitted  as  a  fiict,  is  obscure  or  in- 
explicable in  its  cause  and  mode  of  operation*  II 
is  no  less  mysterious  httw  a  simple  muscular  fibcn: 
should  possess  the  inherent  power  of  contraction  audi 
relaxation,  should  become  weak  or  strong  by  ox^; 
haustion  or  tone ;  than  it  is  bow  the  simplest 
structure  should  be  able  to  commence,  continue, 
suspend  its  spontaneous  motions. 


8bct«  II. 

Of  Animal  Motions. 

Beyond  the  sphere  of  vegetation,  the  system  of  riid 
irritability  is  presumed  to  commence;  but  the  barrier 
is  so  ill  defined,  that  we  can  scarcely  tell  where  timi 
first  actually  terminates,  and  where  the  latter  begioa. 

Notwithstanding  the  subject  of  muscular  metioM 
has  been  investigated  by  some  of  the  most  learned  andl- 
ingenious  men,  it  still  remains  involved  in  the  gronlaat 
obscurity.   A  medical  writer  well  observes,  that  ^  ak . 
though  many  curious  observations  have  been  madb| 
and  as  Sblt  as  the  laws  of  dtad  mechanism  can  be  ap- . 
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plied  la  a  living  maehiiie,  the  ioTeatigetofti  may  have 
been  suoceasful :  yel  still  there  has  been  a  ne  pbt^ 
mtira^  a  certain  barrier  bj  which  their  investigations 
have  beea  limited,  which  no  person  has  hitherto  beett 
aUe  to  pass,  and  which  it  is  very  improbable  eveif 
will  be  passedt'' 

Thai  unknown  property  by  which  a  muscle  when 
wounded)  touched  or  irritated,  contracts^  indepen« 
denlly  of  the  will  of  the  animal  that  is  the  object  of 
the  experiment,  and  without  its  feeling  pain,  is  called 
by  Haller,  its  vis  imiiOy  or  inherent  power. 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  vis  nerveoy  or 
nervous  power,  which  Dn  Monro,  in  accounting  for 
muscular  motion,  contrasts  with  the  vis  insitoy  comee 
to  the  muscle  from  without,  that  is,  from  the  influenea 
of  a  brain  and  nervous  system ;  whereas  the  vis  umiIa 
resides  constantly  in  the  muscle  itself.  The  nervous 
power  ceases  when  life  is  destroyed;  the  other  ap-i 
pears,  from  experiments,  to  remain  for  some  time 
lifter  death ;  the  nervous  power  is  also  suppressed  by 
tying  a.  ligature  upon  the  nerve,  by  hurting  tbo 
brain,  or  by  taking  opium.  The  vis  imUa  sufferr 
AOtbing  from  all  these  circumstances;  it  remains 
after  the  nerve  going  to  the  muscle  is  tied;  it  coat 
tiaoes  in  the  intestines,  though  they  be  taken  out  of 
tbe  body  and  out  in  pieces;* it  appears  with  great 
etreof  th  in  such  animals  as  are  destitute  of  brain  % 
ikmi  part  of  the  body  is  moved  which  has  no  feeling ; 
and  the  parts  of  the  body  feel  which  are  without 
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motion.    The  will  excites  and  rerooi'es  tKe  nervous 
power,  but  has  no  power  over  the  vis  insita.* 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane  in  his  Croonian  Lecture,  de* 
livered  in  the  year  1788,  considers,  in  the  course  of 
his  reasoning,  that  the  nervous  system  is  not  only  a 
mere  appendage  to  life,  or  muscular  irritability,  but 
that  it  tends  to  impede  its  operation,  and  to  shorten 
its  exbtence.  Hence  he  maintains  that  muscular 
irritability  does  not  depend  upon  a  sentient  principle. 
Bfany  animal?,  it  is  well  known,  exist  without  brain 
or  nerves.  This  was  first  observed  by  Haller,  anil 
was  confirmed  by  Hunter :  who  maintains  farther  that 
the  stomach  is  the  centre  or  seat  of  life,  and  more 
essential  to  it  than  the  brain.  That  the  stomach 
should  be  an  organ  of  so  much  consequence,  seems 
natural  enough,  from  the  importance  of  its  function, 
which  is  that  of  assimilation  or  nutrition;  and  life 
can  be  more  immediately  and  completely  extin<^ 
guished  by  an  injury  done  to  it,  such  as  a  blow,  thaa 
by  the  same  violence  to  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
It  is  also  well  known,  as  before  observed,  that  the 
muscular  fibres  of  animals  endowed  with  a  nervous 
system,  will  retain  their  irritability  for  some  time 
after  their  separation  from  the  brain  and  nerves. 
And  from  the  phenomena  of  vegetation,  he  thinks 
irritability  may  exist  in  nature,  without  sensation, 
consciousness,  or  any  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  a 
nervous  system.    Besides,  those  animals  which  are 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Dict^ 
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defltitate  of  brain  and  nerves,  are  of  the  class  vermef, 
the  most  simple  in  nature,  having  only  one  function, 
▼is,  that  of  assimilation ;  and  therefore  not  requiriti^ 
that  varietjr  of  action,  and  those  perceptions,  which 
'  are  pecolar  to  more  complex  animals. 

Lastly,  the  state  of  an  egg  before  incubation,  and 
the  condition  of  those  animals  which  become  torpid 
lirom  cold,  and  afterwards  revive,  afford  (acts  which 
fiivonr  this  opinion;  as  they  show  that  there  is  a 
certain  principle  of  self-preservation,  independent 
not  only  of  the  operation  of  the  nervous  system,  but 
idso  of  the  circulation :  for,  in  this  quiescent  state, 
those  portions  of  animal  matter  are  preserved,  for  a 
great  len^h  of  time,  from  that  corruption  to  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  liable;  and  their  fluids  are 
prevented  from  freezing  in  a  degree  of  cold  which 
vrottld  congeal  them,  were  they  destitute  of  every 
principle  of  life. 

Sir  Grilbert  Blane  adds,  that  simple  life  will  not 
only  survive  sensation,  but  will  survive  it  longer,  if 
the  animal  is  killed  by  destroying  the  nervous  system, 
than  if  it  had  been  killed  by  haemorrhage,  suffocation, 
or  other  violence.  If  a  fish,  immediately  on  being 
taken  out  of  the  water,  be  stunned  by  a  violent  blow 
on  the  head,  the  irritability  and  sweetness  of  the 
inoscles  will  be  preserved  much  longer  than  if  it  had 
been  allowed  to  die  with  the  organs  of  sense  entire. 
This  is  so  well  known  to  fishermen,  that  they  put  it 
in  practice,  in  order  to  make  them  longer  susceptible 
of  the  operation  called  crimping.    A  salmon  is  one  of 
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|]ie  fishes  least  temcious  of  life,  intonoA  that  it  will 
lose  all  signs  of  life  in  less  than  half  an  hoor  after  it 
is  taken  out  of  the  water,  if  suflTered  to  die  witfaool 
any  ferlher  injury ;  but  if,  immediately  after  beisif 
caught,  it  receives  a  riolent  blow  on  the  bend^  ikm 
aiuscles  will  show  visible  irritability  for  more  than 
twelve  hours  afterwards. 

The  same  author  observes,  that  in  warm-blooded 
animals,  an  excessive  exertion  of  voluntary  motioBi 
immediately  before  death,  prevents  the  muscles  firom 
being  rigid  when  cold,  and  renders  them  more  pnme 
to  putre&ction.  Thus,  if  an  ox  is  lulled  soon  after 
being  over*driven,  the  carcase  will  not  beeoose  stiff 
ivhen  it  grows  cold,  nor  is  it  capable  of  beiimf  pie- 
served  by  means  of  salt.  Hence  also,  in  womt  din 
orders  of  the  brain,  as  hydrocephalus,  and  apoplectic 
palsy,  in  which  the  functions  of  the  brain  are  mm* 
pended,  the  oflBce  of  digestion  is  sometimes  better 
performed  than  in  health. 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane  concludes  with  Hunter,  that  the 
exercise  of  sensation  is  inimical  to  mere  animal  life, 
and  that  a  sort  of  fetigue  is  induced  by  this,  aa  wdl 
as  by  voluntary  motion  ;  so  that  all  that  intercourse 
carried  on  through  the  nerves,  whether  iomard$  the 
brain  in  the  case  of  sensation,  or  from  the  brain  in 
acts  of  volition,  tends  to  wear  out  the  animal  powers, 
in  other  words,  to  exhaust  the  irritability.  And,  aa 
intense  and  long  continued  thought,  thou^  not 
terminating  in  any  outward  action,  tends  also  to  pro- 
duce an  inability  for  farther  exertions,    it  wonM 
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appear,  Ibat  the  braio  or  sentoriiun  is  more  partico- 
larljr  the  organ  which  is  subject  to  that  species  of 
stifferaoce  called  fatigue.    From  these  facts  we  may 
perceive  the  necessity  of  sleep,  which  consists  in  a 
temporary    suspension   of  sensation,   volition,   and 
thought;  and  is  a  resource  of  nature,  whereby  the 
powers  of  life  recover  themselves  after  satiety  and 
latigue,  which  are  provided  ai  guards  to  warn  us  when 
•nature  is  in  danger  of  i>eing  strained,  either  by  re- 
pletion, or  over*exertion  i  and  it  is  evident  that  such 
barriers  were  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  set 
^MNinds  to  operations  whicli  are  only  occasionally 
fveqoiaite,  and  which  would  otherwise  depend  on  the 
-caprice  of  the  will.    The  exercise  of  sensation  and 
-volontary  motion,  in  a  moderate  degree,  is  conform^ 
-cdble  to  the  intention  of  nature,  and  therefore  sain- 
4ary ;  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  excessive,  that  thej 
^eod  to  wear  out  the  powers  of  life,  and  more  espe* 
^ially  if  these  are  not  duly  recruited  by  sleep.    Man 
-^  formed  for  action,  and  without  it  neither  mind  nor 
-iK>dy  can  attain  its  vigour.    But  the  excess  may  lead 
nto  untimely  decay,   as  the  deficiency  to  a  torpid 
^'^egetable  kind  of  existence.    Hence,  in  reasoning  on 
^Ae9e  things,  we  must  observe  the  mean.    For  to 
^ach  a  creature  as  man  it  would  be  no  ultimate  ad* 
nrmntage  that  he  should  improve  and  cherish  his  un« 
linking  muscular  power,  at  the  expense  and  loss  or 
^terioration  of  his  sensitive  and  intelligent  capacities. 
We  see,  therefore,  how  completely  it  is  in  his  power 
to  degrade  himself,  by  cultivating  t^e  grosser  principles 
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of  his  frame,  or  to  raise  himself  to  his  proper  mk 
and  dignity  by  atteotion  to  the  nobler  capacities  of  Ui 
mind.  He  can  scarcely  be  perfect  in  intellect,  and 
perfect  in  animal  power  at  the  same  time :  and  either 
of  these  parts  of  his  constitution  will  cuter,  it  appean^ 
by  exclusive  devotion  to  the  other. 

I  have  considered  the  facts  and  observations  en 
muscular  motion,  not  only  as  highly  interesting  in 
themselves,  but  as  leading  us  to  distinguish  that  pro- 
perty of  animal  life  called  irritability,  which  seems  to 
depend  on  the  vis  inrita  of  the  muscular  fibre,  firom 
the  simpler  irritability  or  contractility  of  the  vege- 
table structure,  belew  itj  in  the  chain,  as  well  as  firom 
that  more  exquisite  and  elaborate  appendage  to  ani- 
mal  life  called  nervous  power,  obfyoe  it.    Some  per* 
sons  have,  indeed,  doubted  whether  any  animal,  how- 
ever simple,  can  have  the  least  consciousness  of  exist* 
ence,  or  the  least  degree  of  sensation,  without  soase 
kind  of  nervous  structure  more  or  less  perfect.    This^ 
however,  would  be  to  assume  more  than  we  are  war- 
ranted in  doing,  from  the  latest  discoveries  in  ooan 
parative  anatomy.    As  far  as  our  present  knowledge 
reaches,  distinct  laws  seem  to  belong  to  each  of  these 
states.    And  at  each  link  of  the  ascending  chain,  by 
general  confession,  there  is  an  impassable  barrier  to 
human  research,    an    incomprehensible    and    active 
power  working  in  each,  like  the  law  of  gravitation  in 
dead  matter.     We  cannot  therefore  pretend  to  dis- 
tinguish these  states — viz.  vegekUiofij  irriiabUityy  and 
nervoui  pawer^   any   farther  than   by  their  effects. 
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I  MB  disposed  to  think,  notwitlutanding,  that  even 
this  slight  riew  will  enable  many  to  correct  some 
erroneous  notions,  and  popular  ones  too,  on  this 
subject. 

As  an  example,  I  may  mention  the  common  im- 
pression that  the  writhings,  distortions,  and  conTul- 
aive  motions,  we  sometimes  see  in  animal  bodies,  are 
accompanied  with  pain  or  feeling.     This  is  proved 
undoubtedly  not  to  be  always  the  case.    It  seems, 
however,  a  natural  association  in  the  mind,  and  pro- 
bably a  wise  appointment  to  excite  our  humanity. 
Hence  that  philosophy  must  appear  cold  and  insen«» 
sible  which  would  attempt    to    reason    away    out 
natural  sympathies  for  suffering,  as  if  they  had  no 
foundation  in  fact.    Convulsive  motions  do  sometimes 
indicate  pain.    But  the  most  violent  pain  is  often 
endured  without   them :    and,   inversely,    the  most 
violent  coDvulsions   are  often   unaccompanied   with 
9eiasation. 

Xt  appears  evident  that  those  animals,  which  possess 

this  irritability  in  the  greatest  perfection,  are  endowed 

^itJi  the  kasi  nervous  power;  and  the  more  perfect 

^^^  nervous  structure,  the  more  it  seems  to  impede 

^9   full  exercise  of  the  vital  irritability.    This  will 

^  more  obvious  when  we  take  into  our  consideration 

^'^^    facts  I  am  about  to  mention:  and  here  I  may 

notiee  by  the  way,  that  although  in  the  next  section  I 

«c>ilow  some  of  the  views  of  Herder  in  his  Outlines 

^  the  Philosophy  of  Man,  yet  I  cannot  altogether 

subscribe  to  some   of  his   conclusions.     For  after 
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quoting  the  opinion  of  Reimar,  who  has  writteD  ow 
of  the  most  enlightened  works  on  the  subject,  ^ikaiihe 
imtincis  of  animals  are  to  be  explained  from  ike 
chanisniy  senses  and  feeUngSy  xeitk  which  ihey 
endued^  and  that  we  must  admit  particular  deierwsimaU 
natural  powers^  and  natural  innate  capacities^  wkiek  are 
susceptible  of  no  farther  explication^^  Herder  «■- 
nounces  that  he  does  not  acquiesce  in  the  latter  seBti- 
mcnt,  but  substitutes  an  opinion,  vaguely  enoogk 
expressed,  that  *^  the  composition  of  the  whole 
from  certain  given  powers^  senses^  feelings^  amd 
ceptions;  in  shorty  the  organization  of  the  creaiure 
itself  constitutes  the  most  sure  direction j — the  most  per* 
feet  determination,  that  nature  could  impress  upon  her 
work  J*  ^ 

If  we  examine  this  position,  it  leaves  us  as  moeli  ia 
the  dark,  with  respect  to  the  agency  of  a  ruling  soper- 
intending  power,  as  that  of  Reimar;  and,  bj  implyiDg 
that  the  organization  of  the  animal  is  self  sufideat, 
gives  that  countenance  to  the  sceptic  which  I  believe 
Herder  did  not  intend.  It  seems  to  imply  tliat  we 
may  come  to  something  capable  of  explanation ;  wmk 
yet  makes  nothing  clearer  after  all  the  circumlocotoiy 
terms  of  the  proposition.  If  Herder  had  not  nads 
the  objection  to  the  former,  his  own  proposition  miglit 
have  appeared  more  admissible  in  itself.  Bat  the 
attempt  to  make  animal  organization  dependent  on 
its  own  powers  and  resources,  and  to  explain  by 

•  See  Outlines  of  PhilcMophy,  Vol.  1.  Book  3.  Chap.  2. 
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teebnical  phrases  what  is  inexplicable,  however  sci- 
ntifieallj  and  cautiously  expressed,  is  too  much  after 
IIm  BMUiner  of  Lucretius.  And  yet  if  we  take  the 
word  maiure  in  the  last  line,  to  mean  what  Herder 
wishes  it  to  be  understood  to  mean,  ^^  Almighijf 
pawetj  gaodnetSy  and  wisdaniy***  the  effect  may  be 
in  part  neutralized.  It  is  certain  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  exclude  such  an  ultimate  cause;  though 
tlie  expressions  he  has  used  lean  to  that  view  of  the 
question. 


Sect.  HI. 

On  ike  connected  chain  of  functions  in  Vegetable  j 
Muscular  J  and  Nervous  systems. 

After  the  preceding  facts  and  observations  on  the 
instinctive  motions  of  the  vegetable  and  muscular 
fibre^  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  living  phenomena  of 
plants  and  animals,  I  shall  proceed  to  notice,  in  a 
connected  series,  the  leading  offices  and  distinguishing 
chnracters  of  the  most  prominent  links  in  the  natural 
chain  of  Being,  from  the  simple  functions  of  plants  to 
the  complicated  power  and  intelligence  of  man. 

In  plants  we  may  observe  the  two  natural  instincts, 
if  such  they  may  be  called,  of  nutrition  and  propa- 
gation ;  and  the  results  of  these  are  works  of  divine 

•  55ee  the  Preface  to  Herder's  Oiitlinet. 
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art,  such  as  are  scarcely  equalled  by  the  most  exqui- 
site performance  of  any  insect :  they  are  the  bud  and 
flower.  Plants  exist,  therefore,  to  vegetate  and  bear 
fruit — a  subordinate  end,  it  may  appear,  yet  the  basis 
of  every  other  in  the  creation.  This  end  they  aocom- 
plish  to  perfection;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to 
remark,  that  it  is  attained  the  more  completely^  aa 
they  labour  at  it  the  more  incessantly,  and  aa  the 
end  or  object  is  less  divided.  Plants  may  be  multi- 
plied by  suckers,  slips,  and  cuttings,  as  well  as  by 
seeds;  and  where  they  can,  they  exist  in  the  whole 
germ — branch,  leaf,  and  flower,  being  often  inclnded 
in  it, — and  protrude  new  shoots  and  buds,  when  not 
arrested  by  cold,  with  incessant  powers  of  multipli- 
cation. And  thus  a  single  branch  may  represent  the 
whole  tree ;  for  what  the  whole  effects,  each  part  or 
shoot  is  capable  of  effecting  also.  Plants  imbibe  food 
by  the  roots,  the  trunk,  and  the  branches,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  also  by  the  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  plant  is  compensated  for  every  thing  it  has  been 
denied,  by  the  intensity  of  the  single  power  that 
operates  in  it.  It  neither  requires  the  faculty  of  loco- 
motion, nor  the  knowledge  of  other  plants  around  it* 
But  it  attracts  and  enjoys  after  the  manner  of  plants,' 
heat,  light,  air,  and  the  juices  that  nourish  it :  and 
the  propensity  to  grow,  to  bloom,  and  to  multiply  its 
species,  it  exercises  more  truly  and  incessantly  than 
any  other  creature. 

The  transition  from  plants   to  the  zoophytes^  ox 
animal  flowers,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  shows 
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lis  more  clearly.  These  seem  to  connect  the  animal 
the  vegetable  life.  Most  of  this  order  take  root 
like  the  plant,  as  it  were,  and  grow  up  into  stems ; 
Bultiplying  life  in  their  branches  and  deciduous  buds, 
and  in  the  transformation  of  their  animated  blossoms 
mr  polypes,  which  are  endued  with  spontaneous 
notion.  They  possess  therefore  a  degree  of  sensa- 
tion and  the  organs  of  locomotion*  lii  these  the 
Di^gans  of  nutrition  are  separated — not  as  in  plants ; 
bat  their  principal  organic  powers  are  nutrition  and 
propagation.  But,  like  plants,  the  polypus  puts  forth 
ikoots  from  its  body,  and  not  only  so,  but  as  a  stimu- 
lated muscle  displays  more  energy,  so  the  polypus 
when  divided  into  portions  exerts  all  its  powers  to 
repair  the  loss ;  pushing  forth  limbs  after  limbs  with 
astonishing  powers  of  reproduction.  Each  section 
becomes  an  animal  of  the  same  kind.  No  division, 
kowever  minute,  can  deprive  the  animal  of  life: 
even  when  inverted,  as  a  man  inverts  the  finger  of  a 
glove,  the  polypus  begins  to  take  food  and  to  perform 
its  natural  functions.  Different  portions  of  one  poly- 
pus were  engrafted  by  Trembl&y  on  another, — as  of 
Ae  head  of  one  polypus  on  the  body  of  another, — 
and  in  this  way  the  most  fantastic  forms  were  pro- 
duced.* 

In  the  order  Tesiaceoj  the  Snail  exhibits  a  some- 
what higher  range  of  obscure  vital  powers,  developed 
only  in  a  few  members.    It  possesses  fine  tentacula 

*  See  Liiuueus,  Herder,  Smellie. 
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or  feelers;  some  slight  appearance  of  nerre;  ejres  of 
the  most  simple  coDstructioD)  at  the  extremities  of 
its  horns ;  an  open  mouth ;  something  like  a  heafiag 
heart ;  and  a  wonderful  power  of  reprodoetioD.  The 
animal  renovates  head,  horns,  and  eyes.  It  not  only 
forms  its  shell  and  again  wears  it  away,  but  pradMBS 
a  living  being  with  similar  shells.  Hence  it  it 
ble  of  effecting,  in  its  low  rank,  what  no  other 
ture  with  more  perfect  limbs  can  perform ;  its  living 
powers  working  more  intenselj,  in  proportion  to  the 
limited  sphere  in  which  it  has  to  act. 

If  we  rise  to  the  Inseci^  we  see  an  exqnisilenHi 
artful  structure  accompanied  with  actions  eqoally 
artful.  Its  nerves  are  delicately  fine ;  and  its  mosdss 
eztremelj  minute.  The  muscles  of  a  caterpiHsr 
amounting  to  nearly  four  thousand,  while  those  of  As 
human  body  are  supposed  not  to  exceed  four  hmidied 
and  fifty.  They  are  generally  defended  witlKMit  by 
a  hard  covering.  Insects  do  not  appear  to  have  a 
regular  circulation  as  in  the  larger  animals.  The 
muscular  strength  of  insects  is  astonishing  compsured 
with  their  size.  It  is  said  that  a  flea  will  draw  a 
chain  one  hundred  times  heavier  than  itself.  The 
vast  burden  carried  by  a  chafer,  and  the  force  exerted 
by  an  angry  wasp,  are  proofs  of  this  strength  of 
muscle. 

The  head,  eyes,  antennae,  wings,  &c.  of  insects,  and 
their  various  works  of  art  effected  by  their  limbs  and 
senses,  all  show  a  wonderful  perfection  of  organic 
living  powers  operating  in  every  part.     But  these 
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parts  cannot  be  reproduced  like  inferior  limbs  in  the 
creatures  above  noticed.  The  trembling  avulsed  leg 
•fa  spider  or  a  fljr,  sliows  the  force  of  vital  irritability 
U  retains,  when  separated  from  its  trunk.  This  living 
power  is  distributed  by  nature  throughout  all  the 
limbs  even  to  the  most  minute.  The  antennas  or 
feelers,  are  senses;  and  the  slender  legs,  muscles,  and 
arms;  each  nervous  plexus  or  ganglion,  a  smaller 
brain;  and  each  irritable  vessel,  almost  a  beating 
heart :  and  thus  all  its  delicate  operations  are  accom* 
plished ;  astonishing  us  by  their  perfection  and  ex- 
quisite art. 

Id  cold-blooded  animals,  we  see  the  same  excess  of 
ircitability.  The  tortoise  moves  a  long  time  without 
brain  or  even  head.  Redi  opened  the  head  of  a  tor- 
toise, took  out  its  brain  and  washed  the  cavity.  Yet 
the  animal  walked  away,  as  if  it  had  sustained  no 
injury,  and  it  lived  for  six  months,  moving  its  limbs 
as  in  health :  it  necessarily  became  blind.  Redi  at 
last  cut  off  the  head,  and  the  tortoise  lived  twenty- 
three  days  after  its  separation :  the  head,  when  re- 
moved, rattling  the  jaws  for  above  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  like  a  pair  of  castanets. 

If  the  jaws  of  a  dead  crocodile  be  pulled  asunder, 
they  are  capable  of  biting  off  the  incautious  finger. 
The  frog  will  live  and  jump  several  hours  after  its 
head  has  been  cut  off.  It  will  continue  active  though 
all  its  bowels  are  taken  out ;  and  will  live  many  days 
even  if  it  be  stripped  of  its  skin.  In  some  of  its  acts 
its  limbs  may  be  totn  off  before  it  will  relinqult^b  its 
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purpose.  The  teeth  of  a  viper  inflict  s  mortml  woudl 
three,  eight,  nay  twelve  days,  after  the  head  liaa  bam 
separated  from  the  body*  The  less  therefore  tte 
vital  powers  are  under  the  controul  of  a  nerrovs  i^ 
tern  and  ample  brain,  the  more  active  are  they  in  the 
offices  of  supporting  life,  of  repairing  losses,  aad  of 
reproducing  parts  of  the  system. 

This  must  appear,  when  we  take  into  accoonty  that 

even  in  warm-blooded  animals,  their  flesh   ■lovw 

more  languidly  in  connexion  with  the  nervea;  uri 

their  intestines  are  more  forcibly  afiected  by  stiorali 

when  the  animal  is  dead.    How  often  do  we 

when  sentient  life  is  retiring,  that  the  body  it 

vulsed  with  involuntary  struggles,  that  are  Botbhig 

more  than  the  indications  of  muscular  power  iaipeded 

by  nervous  animal  irritability,  in  which  sensation  uri 

perception  have  no  part !     We  know  to  a  eertainty 

that  in  the  most  violent  of  convulsive  motions,  as  is 

epilepsy,  there  is  no  pain :  yet  the  voluntary  moades 

are  frightfully  distorted.     The  epileptic,  during  the 

paroxysm,  has   no  consciousness  of  suflering,    and 

therefore  no  recollection  of  any  when  he  has  reco* 

vered  from  the  fit.     The  power  of  reproducing  parts 

is  lost  in  the  more  perfect  animals,  as  they  are  eaUed, 

that  is,  as  they  ascend  higher  in  the  scale-*-for  each 

is  perfect  in  its  kind :    at  certain  ages  scarcely  caa 

they  restore  a  tooth,  or  heal  a  wound  or  a  fracture: 

and  animals  which  possess  the  reproductive  faculty, 

are  not  able  to  renew  those  parts  in  which  muscular 

powers  are  condensed,  like  those  which  are,  aa  k 
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were,  but  sprouts :  for  instance,  the  lobster  can  push 
out  new  claws,  but  not  a  new  tail ;  in  which  great 
part  of  its  vigour  lies. 

The  farther  the  muscular  powers  enter  the  sphere 
of  the  nerves,  the  more  are  they  imprisoned,  as  it 
were,  in  this  organization.  The  more  numerous  and 
delicate  the  nerves  of  an  animal,  the  more  thev  are 
allied  to  nobler  parts  and  senses  x  and,  on  the  con- 
trarjr,  in  those  animals,  in  which  irritabilitj  over- 
powers perception,  and  the  muscular  powers  the 
nervous  system; — where  the  latter  is  employed  on 
mean  fiinctions  and  appetites,  especially  hunger, 
the  species,  according  to  our  own  standard,  is  less 
perfect  in  structure,  and  more  gross  in  its  manners; 
while  in  those  possessed  of  an  ample  brain,  tfaeseu' 
eations  and  perceptions  are  remarkably  exalted-— just 
as  the  downish  part  of  human  nature  is  capable  of 
being  changed  and  refined  into  the  gentleness  and 
aceomplishment  of  taste  and  sentiment. 

These^  then,  are  the  facts — the  obvious  rules,  by 
it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  connect 
and  motion  with  the  phenomena  of  perception 
and  thought;  in  various  degrees  in  the  ascending 
acale;  and  yet  so  mysteriously  in  every  gradation, 
tint  we  can  in  na  case  separate  that  which  is  material 
from  the  immaterial;  nor  determine  how  much  is 
attribvtable  to  mind  and  how  much  to  matter.  But 
ft  ia  clear  that  every  where,  and  in  every  species,  an 
active  and  intelligent  principle  must  be  inferred. 
Withont  it  the  materialist   must  find    himself  be« 
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wildered.  For  as  the  bodies  of  brules  have  their 
natural  life  and  spring  from  the  dust^  so  the  body  of 
man  has  analogous  propensities,  and  may  dain 
kindred  with  the  worm,  and  with  the  earth  oat  of 
which  it  was  formed. 

I  may,  indeed,  be  told,  that  the  mechanism  of  Ibo 
animal,  in  other  words,  its  material  structure,  is  suS* 
cient  to  account  for  its  operations;  and  that  to  in- 
troduce any  thing  of  mind  or  an  immaterial  prin- 
ciple, operating  in  the  lower  animals,  is  to  make  then 
partakers  of  that  immortal  nature  we  conclude  to  be 
imparted  only  to  man.  But  the  latter  consequence 
can  with  no  good  reason  be  drawn  from  it:  becnoK, 
upon  this  principle,  every  thing,  in  which  traces  of  the 
divine  finger  are  manifest,  must  be  immortal  nko. 
Now,  all  nature  bears  these  marks  —and  every  hair 
of  the  head,  every  vessel,  and  every  joint,  is  amirade 
of  divine  workmanship.  Every  blade  of  grass^  and 
every  flake  of  snow, — ^the  bird's  feather  and  the  fiahea 
scale,  have  each  their  wonders.  Yet  these  are  not 
immortal.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  a  spark  of  the 
divine,  free,  or  self-acting  nature,  is  communicated  to 
any  sublunary  being  but  to  Man. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  separate  the  mechaniam 
from  the  Art  or  Intelligence  that  designed,  and  the 
Power  that  formed.  And  however  I  may  admit  that 
the  animal  is  capable  by  its  own  mechanism  of  pro- 
ducing  those  actions  which  are  under  its  contronl,  I 
cannot  with  reason  ascribe  to  its  own  power  other 
actions  going  forward  in  its  animal  structure— adiona 
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of  vital  necessity— of  which,  notwithstanding,  it  is 
wholly  unconscious.  Therefore,  all  its  unconscious 
▼ital  motions,  together  with  the  skill  and  perfection 
of  its  formation,  must,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  be 
referred  to  some  intelligent  agent. 

But,  if  we  believe  that  the  earth,  with  all  contained 
in  it,  was  originally  formed  by  an  Almighty  power-* 
a  positiim  which  very  few,  even  professed  materialists, 
deny; — ^we  must  also  believe  that  the  frame  and  con- 
stitution of  nature  are  continued  and  sustained  by  the 
same  power.    Hence   we  must  conclude   that   the 
divine  energy  pervades  every  part  of  the  great  system ; 
every  atom  and  every  orb;  the  minute  insect  and  the 
mighty  whale ;  the  invisible  seed  and  the  lofty  oak. 
For,  if  we  could  imagine  the  divine  superintendence 
to  be  withdrawn,  even  for  a  moment  of  time,  anarchy 
and  chaos  would  resume  their  ancient  dominion.    It 
is  quite  absurd  and  derogatory  from  the  attributes  of 
the  Deity  to  suppose,  as  some  do — ^and  I  state  the  argu- 
nent  with  reverence— that  the  Supreme  Being,  having 
ostaUished  laws,  as  they  are  pleased  to  say,  by  which 
all  nature  is  governed,  takes  no  farther  trouble  in 
tile  administration  of  these  laws,  but  relinquishes  his 
olivine  care,  and  i  eposes  as  a  wearied  mortal  after  his 
toil.    This  cannot  be  conceived  of  what  is  infinite  in 
power.    And  the  eye  ^^  that  sleeps  not  by  day,  nor 
shunbers  by  night,**  represents  an  ever-watchful  and 
bountiful  Providence. 

The  materialist  cannot  show,  notwithstanding  this 
aingular  gradation  in  structure,  movement,  and  action, 
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that  we  have  obsenred  in  the  scale  of  being  np 
man,  bow  a  single  animated  object  in  the  creati 
r^ulates  its  own  movements.  The  mechanisni  is  n 
its  own  contrivance:  and  with  this  the  antbinki 
animal  has  as  little  to  do,  as  the  infant  with  a  know^ 
ledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  its  brain  or 
heart. 

There  is  a  strict  alliance,  then,  between  man  and 
eveiy  thing  beneath  him  and  around  him ; — an  alfi* 
ance  in  the  elements  of  his  bodj,  in  the  mode  of  its 
production,  of  its  nourishment,  and  its  decay.  He  is 
dependent  upon  the  grass  of  the  field.  He  has  appe- 
tites and  passions  like  the  reptile  and  the  bmte. 

But,  with  all  these  powerful  affinities  that  bind  Urn 
to  the  earth,  he  has  within  him  a  principle  that  looks 
bejond  the  present  world ;  that  tells  him  all  be  aeet 
and  contemplates  in  this  life  relates  onlj  to  the  in- 
ferior propensities  of  his  nature;  and  that  convinces 
him  he  alone  is  the  visible  lord  of  the  creation,  for 
whom  all  these  things  were  made ;  and  consequently 
that  he  must  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  visi- 
ble  and  invisible  worlds. 

Consider  the  higher  operations  of  the  human  mind. 
Calculate  its  wonderful  capacities.  Examine  the  range 
ofits  contemplations,  and  its  conceptions  of  ideal  hap- 
piness and  perfection,  even  when  unaided  by  revela* 
tion.  Observe  the  good  man  in  adversity,— his  mind 
supporting  itself  with  a  godlike  magnanimity : — ^And 
what  relation  have  these  sparks  of  a  brighter  flame<— 
these  indications  of  a  noble  and  superior  nature,  to 
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tbe  preaent  constitutioD  of  tbiogs?— what  cmigruity 
l»ve.  these  gleams  of  light  that  are  now  and  then  per^ 
jnitted  to  shine  over  us,  with  the  darkness  and  change- 
ableness,  and  reptile  forms,  that  are  here  coatinualljr 
before  pur  eyes ! 

Whatever  the  materialist  may  theoreticalljr  eon* 
cbide,  he  cannot  seriously  persuade  himself|  that  a 
little  difference  in  form,  or  a  nicer  texture  in  the  brain, 
eonstitutes  all  the  difference  between  himself  and  the 
highest  order  of  brutes. 

Human  imagination  cannot  conceive  a  being  des* 
tined  to  fill  the  station  occupied  by  man  on  this  earth, 
with  a  different  constitution  of  body  from  the  present, 
to  which  numberless  objections  might  not  be  readily 
advanced  by  any  considerate  mind.  Of  what  ele- 
ments, it  might  be  asked,  would  the  materialist  have 
the  human  structure  to  be  composed?  If  they  were 
essentially  different  from  those  every  where  else  ob- 
servable in  nature,  there  could  be  neither  affinity  nor 
harmony  between  them :  and  their  growth,  increase, 
and  dissolution,  would  be  quite  inconceivable.  If  the 
elements  were  the  same,  the  body  must  be  subject  to 
the  same  laws.  But,  if  subject  to  the  same  laws,  and 
other  creatures  inferior  in  the  scale  were  also  designed 
by  infinite  wisdom  as  necessary  to  complete  the  chain; 
and  that  these  also  should  be  subject  to  the  same  ua- 
tural  laws ;  their  organization  must  needs  have  exhi- 
bited various  lines  of  affinity  and  outward  resemblance 
to  that  of  man.  Hence,  the  resemblance  to  the  brute, 
in  all^  that  concerns  the  material  structurie  of  the 
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hmmii  frame,  can  be  no  reasonable  aiTgument  in  fkri 
of  materialism;  nor  the  gradual  aaoenty  fitim  tbe 
living  movements  of  a  plant,  through  ike  several  bmh 
tions  of  soophjtes,  moUusce,  insects,  fishes,  birds,  and 
beasts,  up  to  man,  any  argument  of  the  human  miad 
being  composed  of  the  same  essence  in  its  higher 
powers,  with  the  inferior  propensities  of  animated 
nature.  And,  in  the  whole  chain  of  our  reasoning, 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  suppose  Bnactive  cnergjf 
operating  in  every  particle  of  matter,  organic  and 
inorganic,  according  to  its  laws  — an  energy  so 
eflBcient  and  intelligent  as  to  entitle  it  to  no  other 
appellation  than  that  of  divine — to  no  lower  origin 
than  that  oi  omnipotence. 


CHAP.  VII. 


ON  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  LECTURES  OF 
WM.  LAWRENCE,  F.R.S. 


It  may  not  be  irrelevant  in  this  place  to  notice 
what  different  conclusions  maj  be  drawn  from  the 
same  fiicta.  Since  most  of  the  preceding  observations 
liave  been  written,  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  exa- 
mine some  of  the  reasonings  of  the  respectable  writer 
whoae  name  is  at  the  head  of  this  Chapter :  and  a  few 
remarks  have  occurred  to  me  on  reading  a  passage  in 
bis  third  Lecture,  which  seem  to  be  intimately  con« 
Dected  with  this  subject.  The  passage  to  which  I 
refer  so  much  resembles  the  view  I  have  taken,  that 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  written  purposely  for  my 
argument. 

This  author  had,  just  before,  been  endeavouring  to 
prove,  that  '^  the  same  kind  of  facts,  the  same  reason- 
ing, the  same  sort  of  evidence  altogether,  which  show 
digestion  to  be  the  function  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
motion  (that)  of  the  muscles,  the  various  secretions  of 
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their  respective  glands,  prove  that  sensation,  percep- 
tion, memory,  judgment,  reasoning,  thought,  in  » 
word,  all  the  manifestations  called  menial  or  isAelle^sudj 
are  the  animal  Junctions  of  their  appropriate  orgastic 
apparatus^  the  central  organ  of  the  nervous  system  i  i.  e. 
the  brain." 

The  author  does  not  merely  state  the  analogy  of  the 
two  cases,  or  two  classes  of  effects ;  which  mighty 
possibly,  in  a  qualified  sense  at  least,  have  been  ad» 
milted ;  but  he  goes  farther,  and  maintains  that  a 
material  organization  does  actually  produce  the  phe« 
nomena  in  question ;— >not  only  those  of  the  bodily 
system,  but  the  highest  operations  of  mind.*  We 
cannot  read  the  following  sentence  without  being 
convinced  that  the  writer  wholly  identifies  himself 
with  the  materialists.  ^^  The  immaterialists  will  not 
concede  the  obvious  corallary  of  all  these  admissions 
— that  the  mind  of  man  is  merely  that  more  perfect 
exhibition  of  mental  phenomena,  which  the  more 
complete  developement  of  the  brain  would  lead  as  to 
expect,  and  still  perplex  us  with  the  gratuitous  dijf* 
cully  of  their  immaterial  hypothesis,*^ 

The  author  discards  a  vital  principle.  He  discards 
an  immaterial  principle.  He  also  discards  a  snaierial 
but  very  subtle  and  invisible  agent ^  superadded  to  the 
obvious  structure  of  the  body,  to  enable  it  to  exhibit 
vital  phenomena :— each  of  which  notions  has  been 
warmly  maintained  by  others.     1  leave  the  reader  to 

*  See  4th  Lecture. 
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jodge  of  the  substitute  he  offers.  ^^  The  primary  or 
demetUary  animal  slruciuret  are  endued  with  vital 
properties  i  their  combinations  compose  the  animal 
organs,  in  which,  by  means  of  the  vital  properties  of 
the  component  elementary  structures,  the  animal 
fanctions  are  carried  on.  The  state  of  the  animal,  in 
which  the  continuance  of  these  processes  is  evidenced 
bj  obvious  external  signs,  is  called  life."  Again,  he 
lajs  a  charge  against  ^^  those  who  think  it  impossible 
that  the  living  organic  structures  should  have  vital 
properties  without  some  extrinsic  aid ;  that  they  re- 
quire no  such  assistance  for  the  equally  wonderful 
affinities  of  chemistry,  for  gravity,  elasticity,  or  the 
other  properties  of  matter."*  This  I  conclude  to  be 
a  mistake ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  appear  as  ne- 
ceooary  to  suppose  it  in  the  latter  cases  as  in  those  of 
life. 

Now,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  author,  in  thus  arguing 
for  the  possibility  of  matter  refining  itself  or  being 
refined  into  thought,  and  for  its  unaided  efiiciency  for 
all  the  subordinate  operations  in  which  it  is  physically 
concerned,  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  an 
assumption,  or  pelitio  principiiy  which,  consistently 
with  the  acknowledgment  he  afterwards  makes,  and 
if  he  had  followed  strictly  the  rules  of  inductive 
reasoning,  he  could  scarcely  have  been  warranted  in 
advancing. 

The  passage  to  which  I  first  referred,  with  the 

*  See  Sd  Lecture. 
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acknowledgment  contained  in  it,  follows  thisqneatioB, 
*<  Shall  I  be  told  that  thought  is  inconsistent  wifk 
matter ;  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  medullary  boIh 
stance  can  perceive,  remember,  judge,  reason?    I 
acknowledge  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  how  the 
parts  of  the  brain  accomplish  these  'purposes — mm  we 
are  how  the  liver  secretes  bile,  how  the  muscles  con- 
tract,  or  how  any  other  living  purpose  is  efiectad  ^i— 
as  we  are  how  heavy  bodies  are  attracted  to  the  earA, 
how  iron  is  drawn  to  the  magnet,  or  how  two  sails 
decompose  each  other.     Experience  is  in  all  these 
cases  our  sole,  if  not  sufficient  instructress ;  and  the 
constant  conjunction  of  phenomena,  as  exhibited  in 
her  lessons,  is  the  sole  ground  for  affirming  a  nees»* 
sary  connexion  between  them.    If  we  go  beyond  il^B, 
and  come  to  inquire  the  manner  how,  the  mechanini 
by  which   these   things  are  effected,  we  shall   find 
every  thing  around  us  equally  mysterious,   equally 
incomprehensible  :»-from  the  stone,  which  falls  to  the 
earth,  to  the  comet  traversing  the  heavens :— -from 
the  thread  attracted  by  amber  or  sealing-wax,  to  the 
revolutions  of  planets   in  their   orbits  :^iTom    the 
formation  of  a  maggot  in  putrid  flesh,  or  a  mite  in 
cheese,  to  the  production  of  a  Newton  or  a  Franklin.*** 
He  acknowledges  that    ^^  every  thing  is  equally 
mysterious   and  equally   incomprehensible."      Tet, 
amidst  all  this  darkness,  he  undertakes  to  clear  up 
the  difficulty  by  deciding  that  a  peculiar  conforma- 

*  See  Lecturer,  &c.  p.  105. 
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tion  of  matter  produces  all  the  phenomena  in  brute 
and  intelligent  natures,  which  we  see  in  the  world. 
He  assumes,  gratuitously  enough,  that  matter  alone, 
in  an  organized  or  inorganic  state,  executes  all  the 
purposes  he  has  assigned  to  it.  Yet  he  admits  that 
^^  the  manner  how,  and  the  mechanism" — ^in  other 
words^  if  I  may  express  it— the  power  and  the  wbdom 
— *^  are  equally  mysterious  and  equally  incompre- 
aible/* 

I  take  for  granted  that  he  makes  the  assumption  I 
have  stated ;  because  he  seems  to  think  that  he  has 
bronght  the  arguments  of  his  opponents  to  that  state 
which  is  called  by  logicians  a  reduciio  ad  absurduntj  < 
by  compelling  them  to  admit  the  following  conclu- 
sion.  That  ^^  if  the  intellectual  phenomena  of  man 
require  an  immaterial  principle  superadded  to  the 
brain,  we  must  equally  concede  it  to  those  more 
rational  animals,  which  exhibit  manifestations  differ- 
ing from  some  of  the  human  only  in  degree.  If  we 
grant  it  to  these,  we  cannot  refuse  it  to  the  next  in 
order,  and  so  on  in  succession  to  the  whole  series ;  to 
the  oyster,  the  sea  anemone,  the  polype,  the  micro- 
scopic animalcule.  Is  any  one  prepared  to  admit  the 
existence  of  immaterial  principles  in  all  these  cases? 
if  not,  he  must  equally  reject  it  in  man." 

Now  I  do  not  perceive  that  there  is  any  thing 
absurd  in  the  supposition  that  an  immaterial  principle 
should  operate  or  be  at  work  in  the  creatures  formed 
by  the  same  principle*  If  the  Deity  has  condescended 
to  the  workmanship,  is  it  unreasonable  that  he  should 
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guide  the  machine  and  superintend  the  movements  ? 
If  we  admit  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  we  are  called 
upon  to  adroit  the  actions  of  those  creatures,  wkkh 
are  not  accountable^  and  therefore  cannot  resist  Us  mUj 
as  part  of  his  works  also.  The  divine  energy  ope- 
rating in  his  works  is  no  new  idea  in  philoaophj. 
Some  of  the  wisest  men  have  entertained  the  per- 
suasion ;  because,  without  it,  the  skill  and  desjga 
manifest  in  the  creation  could  not  be  explained. 
When  a  caterpillar  moves  its  four  thousand  mnades 
in  regular  order,  it  knows  nothing  of  the  astoniahiiiy 
perfection  of  the  mechanism :  therefore  it  must  obej 
a  power  superior  to  itself.  But  it  does  not  follow, 
because  we  concede  that  an  immaterial  principle 
guides  and  directs  all  the  objects  in  the  creation, 
that  it  should  therefore  become  a  part  of  the  consti* 
tution  of  those  objects,  and  make  them  cfa'riJiemlso — 
that  it  should,  as  it  were,  become  united  to  then,  as 
though  it  were  one  with  their  substance.  This  is  no 
necessary  consequence.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  inquire 
how  the  divine  power  operates — mediately  or  imoie^ 
diately.  This  we  can  never  know.  But  we  nwy 
safely  presume  that  it  pervades  every  atom  in  the 
universe  :  and  this  has  been  the  general  opinion  finom 
Cicero  and  Virgil  to  Newton  and  Pope. 

Magnetism  and  gravitation  may  show  us  that  actual 
contact  between  masses  of  matter  is  not  necessary  to 
produce  a  simple  physical  effect.'  How  much  less 
should  actual  union  be  necessary  between  a  divine 

immaterial  spirit  and  a  material  form !    Yet  the  pos* 
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aibility  of  the  latter  is  not  denied,  though  it  is  beyond 
our  comprehension ;  nor  is  a  divine  influence  ques* 
tiobed  in  regulating  all  physical  events. 

A  stone  cannot  fall  without  it,  nor  a  crystal  shoot, 
a  plant  cannot  vegetate,  an  animal  move  a  limb,  nor 
an  intelligent  being  think  and  act.  But  we  must 
diatingoish  between  the  power  that  communicates  a 
fteulty  or  endowment,  and  the  absolute  divinity  and 
iflamateriality  of  the  faculty ; — for  this  reason,  that  in 
the  present  scheme  of  things,  it  has  pleased  Divine 
wisdom  universally  to  connect  these  manifestations  of 
his  power  both  in  nature  and  in  man,  with  certain 
states  of  material  conformation.  Consequently,  to 
assert  that,  in  this  statCj  the  mental  constitution  of 
man  is  absolutely  and  independently  immaterial,  might 
be  as  unphilosophical  as  to  assert  that  it  was  material. 
By  natural  research  we  come  to  something  which 
cannot  be  explained  by  any  laws  of  matter ;  and  by 
natural  research  we  prove  an  intimate  and  indissoluble 
ccmnexion  during  life,  between  mental  phenomena 
atid  cerebral  configuration.  This  is  what  Lawrence 
expressly  affirms,  and  what  is  freely  granted  to  him. 
The  exclusive  inference  which  he  draws,  by  implica- 
tion, in  ridiculing  any  immaterial  agency,  is  objected 
to,  on  his  own  grounds. 

That  brutes  and  every  thing  else  of  an  inferior 
nature,  are  guided,  in  the  best  manner,  and  to  the 
best  ends,  which  regard  their  being,  is  surely  no 
argument  against  a  divine  interference.  And  the 
argument  that  as  roan  does  not  himself  follow  thaf 
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which  is  best,  therefore  he  cannot  be  under  such  an 
influence,  is  faHacious,  and  only  proves  that  he  does 
not  submit  himself  and  his  actions  to  the  same  dhrine 
government ;  because  he  has  been  gifted  with  a  power 
to  withstand  it  :».But  is  no  proof  that  he  does  not 
possess  it. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving— nor  is  it  a 
strained  hypothesis, — that  in  every  creature  Grod  has 
made,  his  power  should  continue  to  acty  at  least  in  the 
mechanism  composing  it, — in  eveiy  creature  op  to 
man.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  cannot  imagine  the 
moving  power  to  be  material ;  because,  it  is  divine. 
For,  a  divine  principle  composed  of  divisible  particles 
IS  quite  inconceivable. 

But,  in  the  case  of  man,  we  have  the  same  law 
holding,  in  every  act  of  his  animal  nature,  that  is  not 
implicated  in  his  free  agency,  as  a  rational  and  moral 
being.  But  there  is  superadded  a  portion  of  the 
divine  nature  immortal  in  its  essence;  and  he  has 
the  power  to  resist  or  obey  the  Creator's  will. 

The  Almighty  has  never,  that  we  know  of,  made 
the  brute  animals  accountable  for  their  acts,  or  given 
them  the  power  to  contravene  any  divine  statutes. 
He  has  appointed  them  an  earthly  ruler.  He  has  not 
held  out  to  them,  as  he  has  to  the  most  destitute 
savage,  the  longing  hope  of  immortality  in  a  happier 
state  of  being.  He  has  not  given  to  them  peace  and 
joy — the  present  reward  of  good  actions,  and  rembrse 
and  pain  for  evil  conduct;  because  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  is  withheld.     Man,  therefore,  in  all 
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these  things,  is  essentially  different  from  the  brote ; 
and  may  af^roach  nearer  to  the  likeness  of  his 
Bfaker,  or  recede  fiurther  from  the  divine  image,  by 
his  own  free  choice. 

Now,  in  this  view,  we  neither  make  the  brute  a 
spiritnal  agent,  nor  the  human  mind  a  pure  imma^ 
teiial  principle,  in  this  its  natural  state.  The  former 
18^  what  it  is,  by  necessity;  incapable  of  moral  im* 
{Nnovement,  because  it  has  no  knowledge  but  of  the 
duty  and  allegiance  it  owes  to  man ;  the  latter  may 
degrade  itself  to  mere  animal  affection,  and  become 
absorbed  in  sensuality,  or  may  rise  from  these  bonds 
and  lode  abroad  in  unshackled  and  conscious  dignity* 
But  a  mind,  while  it  is  still  united  with  the  body- 
still  subject  to  the  dominion  of  sense  and  appetite, 
and  imprisoned,  as  it  were,  in  an  earthly  tenement; 
which  can  loosen  itself  from  this  connexion,  subdue 
its  low  desires,  overcome  its  natural  tendencies,  and 
already  anticipate  by  its  virtues  a  better  state ;  what- 
ever the  materialist  may  think,  certainly  proves  its 
superiority  to  the  elements  that  surround  it ;  clearly 
demonstrates  that  it  has  no  essential  and  indissoluble 
affinity  with  these  elements,  and  discloses  its  real 
tendency  towards  a  state  of  existence  in  which  the 
opening  bud  of  its  virtues  can  alone  blossom  into  per- 
fect life. 

For,  if  man  be  the  only  creature  under  heaven,  as 
we  cannot  doubt  he  is,  who  feels  he  has  the  power  to 
disobey  his  Maker's  commandments,  and  to  obtain  bis 
favour  by  obedience;   this  exclusive  privilege  must 
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asfkuredly  have  been  granted  tor  some  high  pmrpoac^ 
and  it  stamps  him  with  the  imprenion  of  peculiar 
estimation^— A  power  to  resist  Omnipotence,  and  lo 
rise  by  firee  choice,  or  virtuous  conformitj  to  the  diviM 
counsels,  into  nearer  anion  with  the  sooroe  of  infinite 
perfection !  what  an  inestimable  privilege,  and  bow 
greatly  is  it  abused !  He  cannot  surely  conceive  that 
the  creatures  appointed  for  his  temporal  use,  what* 
ever  likeness  they  may  bear  him,  can  have  any  interast 
in  that  immortal  state,  to  which  his  own  hopes  iastine* 
ti vely  point ;  or  that  they  hold  any  relation,  like  that 
springing  up  in  his  own  mind,  from  new  sympathies 
affections,  and  desires,  wholly  unconnected  with  this 
world,  to  superior  intelligences  and  kindred  spirit^ 
with  whom  his  budding  capacities  are  alone  capahk 
of  enlargement. 

Now,  to  return  to  the  subject;  the  gradation  in 
organized  nature  up  to  the  human  form,  and  the  inti- 
mate connexion  of  an  amply  developed  brain  with  the 
perfection  of  human  intellect,  and  also  between  dis- 
eased cerebral  structure  and  deranged  mental  power, 
are  points  freely  admitted  to  the  author  of  the  Lec- 
tures, on  the  principles  1  have  laid  down.  Indeed 
they  are  facts  which  it  would  be  folly  to  deny.  All 
that  I  wish,  therefore,  to  maintain,  is,  that  thai  which 
is  ^'  mysterious  and  incomprehensible,*'  according  to 
this  writer,  is  the  divine  energy  of  the  Dei/y  operating 
in  his  own  works.  But  whether  it  operates  by  the 
immediate  agency  of  an  immaterial  principle,  or 
some   equally   incomprehensible  material  structure. 
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quickened  by  his  power—which  perhaps  may  mean 
the  same  things-does  not  appear  to  be  of  the  least 
importance,  either  as  it  regards  the  agent  or  the 
object,  for,  I  presume,  it  never  can  be  demonstrated 
one  way  or  the  other;  the  essence  of  mind  as  well  as 
of  matter  being  unknown. 

1  wish  however  to  be  guarded  in  ezpressjop,  that 
although  we  admit  the  divine  energy  acting  in  and 
throughout  the  creation,  it  does  not  follow  that  every 
act  of  the  lower  animals  should  be  considered  as  a 
divine  act,  pure  from  materiality,  and  of  free  un- 
fettered divinity.  For  the  power  is  in  every  case 
modified  by  the  structure :  otherwise  we  should  not 
perceive  such  a  variety  in  the  works  of  the  same 
divine  artist,  some  creatures  endowed  with  more  and 
some  with  fewer  capacities  and  powers.  And  it  seems 
to  have  been  ordained  that  thai  which  is  superior 
should  sometimes  be  imprisoned  by  that  which  is 
inferior — the  divine  by  the  earthly — the  mind  by  the 
body--rthe  good  by  the  evil  tendencies.  Why  this 
should  be  the  case,  is  a  question  with  which  we  have 
nothing  at  present  to  do. 

With  respect  also  to  what  is  ordained  as  a  law  of 
nature  or  of  the  Deity,  J  apprehend  it  can  mean 
nothing  more  than  his  power.  Hence,  if  he  acts  ac- 
cording to  certain  laws,  he  acts  by  his  power.  For 
his  laws  cannot  be  independent  of  his  power. 

It  was  the  error  of  Stahl  and  some  other  reasoners 
^f  his  school,  that  the  rational  soul,  as  it  was  called, 
was  said  to  superintend  every  operation  in  the  body 
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m  well  at  the  mind.  But  the  simplest  view  off  the 
animal  economy  will  convince  us  that  thoae  things 
which  are  done  wMumi  animal  coDBdoosneBB,  caanol 
be  referred  to  the  same  identical  motive  power,  irikidi 
acta  in  cases  of  firee  animal  volition. 

Our  volition  is  no  more  immediately  concoBed  ia 
our  own  secreticm,  assimilation,  nutrition,  abaotp- 
tioD,  &c.  than  if  these  functions  belonged  to  another 
being.  Therefore  our  own  rational  soul  (adauttiag 
the  expression)  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  these 
functions ;  for  they  belong  to  the  bmte  equally  with 
ourselves.  But  our  mind  can  determine  and  act  ac- 
cording to  certain  laws,  and  display  certain  pheno 
mena  purely  its  own,  i.  e.  arising  from  its  own  eda- 
cities and  powers:  In  like  manner  can  the  brale. 
Therefore,  two  principles  are  at  worit  simultaneoosly 
in  each.  The  (me,  divine  and  omniscient,  superinteod- 
ing  vital  actions  in  their  very  elementary  motions, 
entrusted  neither  to  man  nor  to  brute,  because  re- 
quiring nothing  short  of  divine  power  to  ezecnte 
them  :  the  other,  limited  in  each,  according  to  the 
measure  granted  by  the  Deity  for  certain  specific  eoAB^ 
entrusted  to  the  creature's  own  senses,  appetites,  and 
mental  endowments,  varying  in  every  creature  accord- 
iDg  to  its  organization,  though  derived  originally  from 
the  same  Almighty  power. 

Hence  a  portion  of  volurUaritj/^  or  spontaneity,  or 
power  of  commencing  voluntary  motion,  is  given  to 
animals,  which  they  can  exercise — not  independently 
altogether  of  the  divine  will,  but  to  a  certain  extent 
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as  free  agents  io  physical  actions ;  just  as  the  haman 
mind  has  the  power  of  free  agency  to  a  certain  extent 
in  niorsl  actions. 

It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  two-lbid  agency 
of  mind  in  these  cases  :•— a  pure,  unlimited,  intelli- 
gent, regulating  impulse,  independent  of  the  creature; 
and  a  limited,  uncertain,  irregular,  inefficient  power 
of  Tolition,  according  to  the  degree  of  mental  energy 
Tsried  infinitely  in  different  creatures,  dependent  on 
the  physical  structure  of  each,  and  quiescent  or  active 
as  the  creature  may  determine.  In  animals  this 
power  of  volition  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  confined 
to  a  few  actions,  mostly  animal,  in  some  few,  intelligent, 
or  peihaps  intellectual.  In  man  it  has  a  wider  range, 
and  not  only  embraces  the  animal  and  rational  acts  in 
which  some  of  the  brutes  seem  to  take  a  part,  but  his 
moral  actions  likewise. 

Now  I  have  considered  it  remarkable,  that  the 
author  of  the  Lectures,  after  professing  his  total 
ignorance,  does  not  at  once  suggest,  in  connexion 
with  his  reasoning,  that  the  mysterious  and  incompre- 
hensible acts  manifested  in  nature  might  be  legiti- 
mately referred  to  an  all-wise,  omnipresent  Creator: 
In  the  course  of  liis  investigation,  it  is  clear  that  he 
observed  innumerable  instances  of  the  most  perfect 
adaptation  between  structure  and  uses,  and  the  most 
obvious  connexion  between  means  and  ends,  implying 
design  and  intelligence  of  the  highest  order.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  strict  philosophical  propriety  there  are 
better  grounds  for  supposing,  that,  beyond  the  im- 
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passable  barrier  which  impedes  human  research,  ia 
all  these  matters,  a  wise  and  intelligent  agent  is  at 
work,  than  the  materialist  can  have  for  assuming  that 
some  incomprehensible  condition  of  the  elements  or 
of  the  minute  particles  of  matter,  by  their  own  self- 
moving  energy,  causes  the  phenomena.  There  is 
obviously  more  reason  for  the  former  hypothesis, 
because  the  existence  of  such  an  all-wise  power  in  the 
creation  may  be  collaterally  inferred.  But  it  is  im« 
possible  to  conceive  that  any  configuration  of  the 
particles  of  matter,  without  some  intelligent  artist, 
operating  in  and  upon  them,  can  do  any  thing  at  all. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  author  of  the  Lectures 
intrenches  himself  behind  that  maxim  of  the  schools, 
which  i$  good  in  its  place,  that  insists  upon  nothing 
being  taken  for  granted  which  is  not  first  proved ; 
and  that  he  indulges  a  sort  of  self-complacency  for 
having  imagined  nothing  beyond  the  evidence  of  the 
dissecting  knife.  If  we  ask  for  an  explanation  of 
what  is  meant  by  <<  elementary  animal  structures, 
endued  with  vital  properties,'^ — on  which  he  makes 
the  phenomena  of  animal  life  wholly  to  depend,  I 
suspect  we  shall  know  nothing  more  than  if  they  had 
been  called,  the  Atoms  of  £picurus,  or  the  Monads  of 
Leibnitz. 

I  put  it  to  the  plainest  understanding  to  decide 
whether  the  notion  of  a  supreme  power,  who  formed 
the  structure  ofan  animal,  still  continuing  to  direct 
the  functions  of  the  animal  made  by  his  own  art,  is 
not  more  t^iniple,  intelligible,   and   consistent  with 
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every  thing  around  us,  than  that  of  <^  elementary 
animal  structures,  endued  with  vital  properties/* 
produced  by  we  know  not  uhatj — governed  by  we 
know  not  whai^ — and  supported  we  know  not  how. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  surprising,  that  a  philosophic 
inquirer  into  the  laws  and  order  of  nature,  should 
content  himself  with  having  recourse  to  some  in- 
extricable dilemma — something  dark  and  unknown ; 
instead  of  that  obvious  reference  to  a  supreme  intel- 
ligence, which  in  its  very  principles  constitutes  the 
foundation  of  piety  and  religion,  and  has  been  the 
retort  of  true  philosophy  in  all  ages. 

I  do  not  wonder,  as  he  has  hinted,  that  an  anatomist 
should  think  he  sees  no  traces  of  a  principle  distinct 
from  matter  in  the  dissecting-room — in  a  loathsome 
body  returning  to  the  elements  out  of  which  it  was 
formed.  Nor  ought  we  to  be  surprised,  that  any  one, 
who  has  spent  great  part  of  his  life  in  comparing  the 
structure  of  one  animated  being  with  another,  and 
each  with  its  peculiar  faculties,  from  those  of  loco- 
motion and  nutrition  up  to  perception  and  thought, 
should  see  these  things  as  a  mere  physiologist,  and 
should  take  a  less  comprehensive  view  of  the  human 
mind  and  its  diversified  relations  than  others. 

For,  after  all,  the  mind  is  the  chief  subject  that 
concerns  a  moral  and  intelligent  agent :  and  the 
anatomist  will  never  be  able  to  tell  us  more  of  its 
propensities  by  all  his  discoveries,  than  we  already 
know;    nor  to  find  out  in  the  brain  a  single  new 
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fiusulty.  We  have  this  knowledge  independently  of  his 
skill ;  and  he  is  the  last  to  whom  a  rational  creature 
should  apply  for  information  touching  an  immaterial 
and  immortal  principle.  So  far  as  this  can  be  dis- 
covered by  the  knife,  or  by  physiological  research,  he 
is  the  last : — though  anatomy,  of  all  pursuits,  abounds 
with  lessons  of  wisdom,  from  innumerable  examples 
of  contrivance,  skill,  and  exquisite  workmanship. 

If,  as  the  author  confesses,  and  every  candid  mind 
must  allow,  ^^  the  sublime  dogmas" — comprehending 
<<  the  theological  doctrine  of  the  soul,  and  its  separate 
existence"— ^^  could  never  have  been  brought  to  li^ht 
by  the  labours  of  the  anatomist  and  physiologist" — 
^^  and  rest  on  a  species  of  proof  altogether  diffisrent;" 
and  that  ^'  an  immaterial  and  spiritual  being  could 
not  have  been  discovered  amid  the  blood  and  filth  of 
the  dissecting-room:"  conversely,  it  appears  to  me 
obvious,  that  it  is  highly  unreasonable,  if  not  pre* 
sumptuous,  for  the  anatomist  to  employ  his  discoveries, 
pr  the  geologist  his  researches,  so  as  to  arrange  a 
system  of  argument  to  overturn  that  proofs  by  in- 
validating the  truth  of  those  sacred  records,  which 
form  the  venerable  basis  on  which  alone  the  ^^  sublime 
dogmas"  in  question  are  built.  For,  notwithstand- 
ing the  author  seems  to  draw  his  proof  from  what  he 
calls  the  universal  belief  of  mankind  ^^  for  ages  and 
ages  before  the  period  to  which  our  remotest  annals 
extend,"  independent,  too,  of  Scripture  testimony; 
yet  I  cannot  perceive  any  other  legitimate  source 
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of  outward  proof  for  these  ^^  great  truths''  than  the 
aacred  writings. 

The  author  distinctly  asserts,  that  <<  the  instances 
of  America,  New  Holland,  and  some  other  islands, 
afford  unanswerable  arguments  against  the  creation 
€»f  all  animals  in  one  spot/' 

And  again,  ^  To  the  grounds  of  doubt  respecting 
inspiration,  which  arise  from  examination  of  the 
-various  narratives,  from  knowledge  of  th&  original 
and  other  oriental  languages,  and  from  the  irrecon- 
cileaUe  opposition  between  the  passions  and  senti- 
ments ascribed  to  the  Deity  by  Moses,  and  that  reli- 
gion of  peace  and  love  unfolded  by  the  Evangelists,  I 
have  oriy  to  add,  that  the  representations  of  all  the 
animals  being  brought  befinre  Adam  in  the  first  in- 
atance^  and  subsequently  of  their  beiug  all  collected 
in  the  Ark,  if  we  are  to  understand  them  as  applied  to 
Ihe  living  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world,  are  zooh' 
p€My  impossible."    (Sect.  2.  Chap.  1.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  if  these 
strong  assertions  could  in  any  degree  shake  the  au- 
tlMntidty  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  they  must  im« 
■Mdiately  tend  to  destroy  that  species  of  proof  on 
which  the  sublime  dogmas  alluded  to  must  ultimately 
rest  for  their  support  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  look 
forward  with  clear  predictions  to  the  time  of  the 
Evangelists :  and  the  promulgator  of  the  gospel  him- 
self looks  back  to  these  sacred  records,  points  out 
their  completion,  and  sanctions  their  truth.    Hence, 
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to  vindicate  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  question  the  divine  authority  of  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  are  incompatible  labours.  If  the  vrritings 
of  the  latter  be  not  received  as  genuine  in  themselves^ 
I  know  not  where  we  shall  find  the  proof  of  those 
sublime  dogmas,  which  ii  admitted  to  exist.  Jesus 
Christ,  by  fulfilling  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  Moees, 
confirmed  their  divine  obligations  upon  all  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham  till  his  time:  in  short,  by  ful* 
filling  the  law  he  set  his  seal  to  the  divine  commiflsioD 
of  Moses  who  was  its  author.  And  therefore  a  con- 
trast of  the  two  dispensations,  with  invidious  and 
disparaging  reflexions  upon  the  first,  must  inevitably 
weaken  the  foundations  of  credibility  in  the  last. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  work  under 
review,  I  am,  however,  anxious  to  do  the  author 
justice.  Although  I  cannot  find  the  reference  to  an 
Almighty  Power,  in  immediale  connexion  with  his 
reasoning  on  the  movements  of  animal  life;  yet  I 
am  gratified  in  being  able  to  produce  an  incidental 
allusion  to  such  a  Divine  principle,  in  the  Second 
Lecture.  He  observes,  '^  The  ends  or  final  purposes 
of  the  Creator  will  be  placed  in  the  strongest  light 
by  selecting  any  animal  of  marked  peculiarity  in  its 
economy,  and  comparing  together  its  structure  and 
mode  of  life.'* — I  gladly  quote  also  a  passage,  to  be 
found  in  one  of  the  Introductory  Lectures,  published 
about  three  years  before  the  principal  wo^  made  its 
appearance.     It  is  to  the  foUowiqpPttect. — ^^  The 
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Power  of  Reproduction" — ^'  forms  one  of  those  deci* 
sive  and  grand  characters,  which  distinguish  at  once 
the  machines,  that  proceed  from  the  band  of  the 
Creator,  from  aU,  even  the  most  ingenious  and  boasted 
productions  of  human  skill.*' 


.In 


CHAP.  VIII. 

RECAPITULATION— THE  PERFECTION  OP  IN- 
STINCT  IN  ITS  PHYSICAL  OPERATIONS,  AND 
THE  IMPERFECTION  OF  HUMAN  REASON. 


Sbct.  I. 

Recapilulaiion. 

Having  now  considered  those  instinctive  OMitioBi 
in  organized  matter,  which  indicate  the  operatioD  ofa 
moving  power,  called  Mind,  vitally  inherent  in  entj 
animated  structure,  and  acting  very  frequently  with- 
out  the  creature's  direction, — whether  it  may  act  ac- 
cording to  chemical  or  mechanical  laws,  or  may  obey 
a  finer  impulse  peculiar  to  living  organs;— I  shaU  ro- 
capitulate  very  briefly  the  chief  heads  of  which  we 
have  been  treating,  before  I  proceed  to  apply  the 
foregoing  reasonings  in  connexion  with  the  aabject 
more  immediately  proposed  in  this  Essay — ^viz.  the 
relation  which  Instinct,  in  all  its  different  modifica- 
tions,  bears  to  the  highest  acts  of  the  human 
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We  have  seen,  and  must  be  assured,  that  in  every 
particle  of  dust,  there  are  properties  entirely  incom- 
prehensible ;  and  that  in  the  fall  of  a  stone  and  the 
shooting  of  a  crystal,  a  blind  but  infallible  impulse 
operates ;  which,  from  ignorance  of  the  cause,  we  are 
used  to  term  a  Law  of  Nature.  For,  though  this 
impalse  be  blind,  as  it  regards  the  substance,  yet  it 
is  wise  and  unerring,  as  it  regards  thp  Creator;  and 
because  it  acts  with  uniform  energy — in  a  manner  too 
inscrutable  to  human  reason, — we  refer  it  to  a  power 
impressed  by  the  Deity.  For,  if  the  law,  by  which  a 
tlloftke  fiiUs  to  the  ground,  be  the  same  with  that  by 
which  the  heavenly  bodies  are  moved  in  their  orbits^ 
faow  wonderful  must  be  its  operation,  how  far  trans- 
cending human  knowledge,  and  how  worthy  of  the 
divine  architect.* 

If  we  notice  the  elements  by  which  we  are  sur- 
ronndedy  how  perfect  are  they  in  their  respective 
Datnres;— the  air,  water,  fire ! — how  essential  in  every 
▼ital  operation  to  every  thing  that  grows  and  breathes, 
yet  how  powerful  when  suffered  even  to  exert  their 
limited  force  in  the  earth  :-kls  witness  the  hurricane^s 
fiiry^  the  raging  sea,  the  far-extended  devastation  of 
the  earthquake,  the  overwhelming  eruption  of  the 

*  **  GraTity  (says  Woodward)  does  not  proceed  from  the  eflSciency 
of  any  oootingent  and  anstable  agents ;  being  entirely  owing  to  the  direct 
tmteamtt  o/tke  power  of  the  jiuthor  o/Natwre.** 

**  True  philosophy  has  shewn  it  (gravity)  to  be  unsolveable  by  any 
hypotbens,  and  reaohfed  it  into  the  immediate  will  of  the  CreiUor, — 
(Qainoey«) 

**  Universal  gravitation  (says  Bentley)  is  above  all  mechanism :  and 
praceedt  fimn  k  dMne  mmgy  and  impreeeion,^^ 

L  2 
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Tolcano,  aDd  the  awfully  swift  destruction  of  Xi^U 
ning!  With  such  amazing  capabilities  of  redoeiBg 
the  earth  to  its  original  chaos,  bow  admirably  are 
these  potent  elements  restrained  and  regulated ;  and^ 
with  what  transcendent  skill,  are  they  adapted  to  the 
form  and  habitudes  and  senses  of  animals! 

Rising  from  gravitation  and  the  laws  of  the  man 
subtile  though  unconscious  elements,  to  cryslallink 
tion  and  chemical  attraction ;  in  the  solid  parts  of  oar 
globe,  what  infinite  wonders ! — If  the  idtiniate  par* 
tides  of  matter  be  the  same  in  all  bodies,  how  bnv* 
yellously  and  in  what  inexhaustiUe  variety  are  they 
formed  into  metals,  gems,  earths,  salts,  and  that 
innumerable  compounds;— each  precious  stonOi  aad 
each  salt,  earthy  or  metallic,  affecting  its  own  eryild 
by  an  inherent  tendency  altogether  inscrutable! 

But,  if  from  the  rude  crust  of  the  earth,  th^  inor- 
ganic stone,  we  ascend  a  single  step  towards  th^ 
animal  kingdom,  we  see  the  plant  springing  upward 
from  its  seed,  and  bearing  fruit,  with  inherent  powen 
which  defy  all  explanation  by  chemical  or  mechanietl 
laws.  The  structure  is  so  delicate,  the  growth  aod 
nutrition  so  elaborate,  that  the  utmost  effort  ofhumia 
skill  cannot  form  a  fibre  of  the  simplest  leaf^  or  coa* 
pound  the  juice  of  the  meanest  herb.  And  therefbie, 
we  seem  justified  in  ascribing  the  phenomena  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  so  perfect,  so  diversified,  so 
adapted  to  their  ends, — the  continuance  of  theseveial 
species,  the  delight  and  support  of  animated  natuiY, 
and  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  creation— to  a 
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Tivifying  principle,  whose  internal  working  is  inex- 
plicable, and  can  only  be  referred  to  an  all-wise  effi- 
cient Power. 

Bat  leaving  plants,  if  we  follow  up  the  chain  of 
organized  matter,  from  the  polypus,  the  snail,  and  the 
ojster,  to  the  most  perfect  animal  structure ;  whether 
we  contemplate  the  living  forms  adapted  to  the  air, 
the  water,  or  the  earth — as  the  zoophyte,  the  reptile, 
tbe  insect,  the  fish,  the  amphibia,  the  bird,  or  the 
beast;  we  see  them  all  exquisitely  fashioned,  and 
perfect  in  their  kinds. 

We  see  that  the  arts,  by  which  the  several  tribes 
are  preserved,  and  the  species  perpetuated,  are  varied 
in  so  many  thousand  ways,  that  it  is  nearly  demon- 
strable^  nothing  but  a  Supreme  and  infinitely  wise 
Ruler,  could  have  so  diversified  their  forms,  and 
adapted  their  structure  so  wonderfully  to  their  dif- 
ferent instincts.  For,  whether  they  are  endowed 
with  more  or  less  sagacity,  it  is  plain,  that  every  one 
aoswers  the  design  of  its  creation  as  completely, 
though  in  its  limited  sphere,  as  the  Sun,  the  Moon, 
cr  any  of  the  planetary  orbs. 

There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  the  following  passages  from  Virgil  and 
Pope^  which  is  too  obviously  connected  with  the  pre- 
eedinjj^  reasonings,  to  require  further  comment* 
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<<  All  Are  Imt  ptrti  of  one  i tapeidoii  wliole^ 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  Grod  the  soul ; 
That  changed  thro'  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same. 
Great  in  the  Earth,  as  in  the  etherial  frame; 
Warms  in  the  Son,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  Stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  treei, 
Lifes  thro'  all  life,  eitends  thro*  all  extent. 
Spreads  nndivided,  operates  unspent ; 
Breathes  in  our  sool,  informs  our  mortal  par^ 
As  fall,  as  perfect  in  a  hair  as  heart- 
As  fall,  as  perfect,  in  Tile  man  that  monmSy 
As  the  n^t  Seraph,  that  adores  and  bums".  •  •  • , 


<<  Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 
To  shun  their  poison,  and  to  choose  their  food? 
Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand. 
Build  on  the  ware,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand  ? 
Who  made  the  spider  pandleb  design 
Sure  as  DemoiTre,  without  rule  or  line  ? 
Who  bid  the  stork,  Columbus-like,  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  before} 
Who  calls  the  council,  states  the  certain  daj. 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  wmj  ? 
GOD,  in  the  nature  of  each  being,  founds 
Its  proper  bliss,  and  sets  its  proper  bounds."    • 

Papers  Essay  om  Mmu 

It  is  necessary  to  premise  that  Virgil  had  some 
leaning  to  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  Metempsy- 
chosis. 
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^  Know  first,  tbatheaT'n  and  earth's  compacted  frame. 
And  flowing  waters,  and  the  starrj  flame, 
And  both  the  radiant  lights,  one  common  soul 
Inspires  and  feeds — and  animates  the  whole. 
This  active  mindy  iftfus'd  through  all  the  space^ 
Uniies  and  mingles  with  the  mighty  mass. 
Hence  men  and  beasts  the  breath  of  life  obtain. 
And  birds  of  air,  and  monsters  of  the  main ; 
The  etherial  Tigonr  is  in  all  the  same ; 
And  eYery  sonl  is  filled  with  eqoal  flame — 
As  mnch  as  earthy  limbs  and  gross  alhij 
Of  mortal  members  subject  to  decay, 
Blont  not  the  beams  of  heaT'n  and  edge  of  day. 
From  this  coarse  mixture  of  terrestrial  parts. 
Desire  and  fear  by  turns  possess  their  hearts. 
And  grief  and  joy;  nor  eon  the  groveling  mind 
In  the  dsark  dungeon  of  the  limbs  confined^ 
Aeseri  the  native  skiesj  or  own  its  heaoenfy  kind.^* 

Dryden's  FirgiL 


Martyr  gives  the  following  summary  of  the 
opinion  of  Pythagoras :  viz.  ^^  God  is  one;  he  is  not 
as  some  conjecture,  exterior  to  the  world,  but  in  him- 
self entire,  pervades  the  universal  sphere,  superintends 
all  productions,  is  the  support  of  all  nature,  eternal, 
tlie  source  of  all  power,  the  first  simple  principle  of 
all  things,  the  origin  of  celestial  light,  the  father  of 
all,  the  mind  and  animating  principle  of  the  universe, 
the  first  mover  of  all  the  spheres.^'* 

*  Sec  Aikin*!!  General  Biography— Justin  Martyr. 
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Sbct.  II. 

Perfection  of  Instinct  in  its  operatimu. 

It  seems  evidently  to  be  the  design  of  nature,  Hkut 
not  ^only  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  the  diflmnt 
tribes  of  the  animal,  should  be  subservient  to  tlie  ons 
of  man ;  for  whom  we  may  legitimately  presume  tlidy 
were  created,  because  we  see  no  other  animal  tope- 
rior  to  ourselves.  We  find  therefore  that  the  piwer- 
vation  and  perpetuation  of  the  several  species  have 
been  guarded  and  secured  by  an  Intelligence  BMMe 
vigilant  and  active,  and  more  perfect  than  the  moil 
enlightened  human  reason.  And  this  Intelligencei 
operating  in  the  brutes  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
for  these  special  purposes,  we  have  been  accnstosMd 
to  designate  by  the  term  of  Instinct.  But  from  eveiy 
thing  we  can  discern,  it  does  not  appear,  that  brates 
themselves  in  accomplishing  those  purposes  for  which 
they  were  obviously  designed,  have  any  ratioodl 
notions  of  the  end  of  their  own  works.  It  stmply 
appears,  that  by  the  direction  of  this  powerful  prin- 
ciple, in  obedience  to  certain  modes  of  structore  and 
bodily  sensations  prompting  them  to  act,  they  pm:TOe, 
blindly  and  without  foresight,  those  ends  or  operations, 
on  which,  as  far  as  they  are  individually  concerned, 
the  integrity  of  the  whole  scheme  of  nature  and  its 
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durability  depend.  It  is  obvious,  that  to  harmonize 
and  order  aright  so  many  thousand  created  things; 
varying  infinitely  in  structure,  in  habits,  and  propen- 
sities; interfering  too  continually  in  their  several 
objects  and  mutual  wants;  supporting  and  destroying 
one  another ;  nothing  short  of  the  most  comprehensive 
and  exalted  Intelligence  would  be  required.  We 
have,  therefore,  the  evidence  of  wisdom  in  each,  as 
well  as  in  the  whole ; — in  the  individual  fibre  and  the 
entire  animal ; — in  each  animal  separately,  and  in  its 
relations  to  every  thing  around  it, — to  the  complete 
circle  of  animated  beings. 

What  I  aim,  therefore,  to  impress,  is  this,  that  every 
thing  which  regards  the  administration  of  the  physical 
government  of  the  world,  the  Deity  has  reserved  to 
his  own  keeping:  s6  that  whatever  is  of  supreme  im« 
portance  to  the  general  good ;  whether  in  the  uncon- 
scioas  elements,  the  vegetating  plant,  the  moving 
reptile,  or  the  living  animal;  whether  in  the  highest 
order  of  thinking  brutes,  or  even  in  the  physical 
economy  of  man  himself;  is  under  the  immediate 
oontroul  and  superintendence  of  Divine  Wisdom,  and 
not  of  human  Reason. 

Where  Reason,  therefore,  would  be  a  feeble  and 
uncertain  guide,  sometimes  ready  for  service,  and 
sometimes  slumbering  at  its  post.  Instinct  is  ever 
found  to  be  a  prompt  minister,  faithful  to  its  trust. 
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StLjj  where  full  Instinct  is  the  tmeiring  gnidey 
What  Pope  or  council  can  thej  need  bedde  ? 
Reason,  howerer  able,  cool  at  best, 
Cares  not  for  serrice,  or  bat  serres  when  prett. 
Stays  till  we  call,  and  then  not  often  near. 
But  honest  Instinct  conies  a  volonteer. 
This  too  serves  always,  Reason  neter  tong ; 
One  mnst  go  right,  the  other  may  go  wrong* 

But  if  the  brute  is  thus  directed  by  a  wise  and  m 
erring  principle,  in  fulfilling  the  design  of  its 
lion — a  principle  which  we  can  only  regard  as 
emanation  of  Divine  wisdom;  are  we  to  consider  that 
the  better  part  of  man  is  left  to  a  secondary  and  infe- 
rior guidance — the  faint  and  fluctuating  reflected 
light  of  Reason? — That  man,  the  noblest  of  sublanary 
existences,  created  for  the  purpose  of  his  Ifakei'i' 
glory,  can  be  conducted  by  this  light  to  the  compieCa 
summit  and  full  attainment  of  the  objects  of  hb 
Being? 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  main  and  ultimate 
objects  of  his  being  are  not  like  those  which  concem 
the  brute : — neither  the  mere  provision  for  the  body, 
nor  yet  provident  care  for  his  offspring ; — but  essen- 
tially different,  and  rising  far  above  animal  sense.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  neither  the  rational  enjojrments 
of  life,  nor  the  rational  pursuits  of  science,  can,  in 
themselves,  prepare  and  fit  the  human  mind  for  an 
immortal  union  with  its  Maker. 

We  have  already  partially  considered  the  chief  ends 
and  isubordinate  uses  of  (he    lower  animals   in   the 
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CteatioD,  and  bow  thete  are  aceomplished— visSt  by 
pure  Instinct.  It  would  be  a  grave  and  elaborate 
inquiry  to  consider  tbe  chief  ends  of  the  creation  of 
man  himself;  and  how  these  are  to  be  accomplished : 
.—viz.  by  what  lights,  intuitions,  and  notices  firom  his 
Maker,  and  through  what  means,  he  is  best  instructed 
in  his  moral  duties. 

I  may  neither  be  qualified  for  such  an  arduous 
undertaking,  nor  may  this  be  a  suitable  occasion  to 
enter  upon  it.  But  as  a  subject  of  natural  investi- 
gation, it  is  certain,  that  it  has  been  liable  to  much 
diffisrence  of  opinion. 

The  question  is  simply,  whether  it  be  the  faculty  of 
Reason,  as  it  is  above  defined,  that  can  elevate  Man 
to  the  perfection  of  his  Being ;  or  a  divine  emanaHony 
Mnewhat  analogous  to  that  in  brutes,  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  follow  the  path  of  undeviating  rectitude^ 
and  to  claim  reverential  affinity  to  hb  Maker. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  understood,  that  <^  we  are  now 
discoursing,''  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  expressed  himself 
en  m  similar  occasion,  ^*  in  the  outward  court  of  the 
Gentiles.^'  We  are  not  availing  ourselves  of  those 
lielps  which  Revelation  offers  to  us;  because,  in  a 
natural  inquiry,  those  who  rest  on  outward  notices, 
are  apt  to  slight  supernatural  manifestations,  through 
.  whatever  medium  they  may  be  offered. 

Considering  the  analogy  of  Reason's  incompetence 
in  the  |diysical  relations  that  have  come  under  our 
notice,  we  should  be  led  to  infer  «  priori  that  Reason 
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is  not  the  principle  to  which  the  high  moral 
question  are  intrusted. 

If,  in  the  physical  economy  of  man,  many 
functions,  necessary  to  his  outward  exiateaoe 
temporary  welfare,  must  be  exercised,  withovt  his 
controul  if  not  his  cognisance ;  if,  in  all  these  in- 
stances Reason  would  be  a  weak  and  imperfect  gvids; 
is  it  credible  that  so  erring  a  fiiculty  would  be  ii* 
trusted  with  those  dignified  operations  of  the  miad 
which  appertain  to  its  immortal  interests;  or  ihst 
Reason  could  effect  thai  for  the  most  noble  princtfde 
in  man — ^his  soul  or  spiritual  essence,  which  it  is  ia- 
capable  of  effecting  for  the  least  noble  part— hb  bodfly 
frame? 

We  see,  that  although  man  has  been  constituted 
lord  of  the  creation,  and  the  lower  mnimab  hate 
been  appointed  for  his  use;  though  he  has  been 
endowed  with  reason  as  a  noble  fiiculty  by  which  ha 
is  enabled  to  exercise  dominion  over  them ;  yet  the 
government  of  their  instincts  is  taken  away  from  thsir 
delegated  ruler— clearly,  because  Reason  is  incoai 
petent  to  the  task. 

Therefore,  in  all  that  concerns  the  natural  oflkea  ot 
Instinct,  it  must  be  considered  a  more  sure  and  in* 
fallible  guide  than  Reason ;  and  consequently  a  mote 
direct  sign  of  the  immediate  working  of  the  Deity. 
But,  withal,  the  lower  animals,  however  perfect,  ara 
not  brought  a  step  nearer  to  the  God  of  Nature  by 
their  Instincts,  than  the  plant  or  the  stone ;  thoogfa, 
in  all  that  concerns  the  part  they  have  to  act  in  the 
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grand  8cheme  of  Providence,  their  mode  of  action 
must  be  held  to  be  conformable  to  the  divine  will. 
But  this  admission,  on  the  one  hand,  does  not  elevate 
them  above  man,  because  Instinct  is  a  better,  what 
if  we  say,  a  more  divine  guide  than  Reason ;  nor,  on 
the  other,  does  it  make  the  more  perfect  animals 
machines,  because  they  are  directed  to  ends  which  thej 
do  not  see. 


Sect.  III. 

Imperfection  of  Reason. 

It  has  been  justly  considered,  that  man  differs 
essentially  from  the  lower  animals,  not  merely  in 
degree,  as  one  species  differs  from  another,  but  in 
kind.  It  has  .however  been  added,  that  the  distin- 
goishing  feature  is  the  faculty  of  Reason.  Accordingly 
Reason  is  set  forth  as  the  ennobling  characteristic  of 
man ;  and  Instinct  as  the  degrading  attribute  of  the 
brute. 

Now  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  both  are  gifts  emi- 
nently useful,  each  necessary  in  its  place,  and  wisely 
allotted  by  the  Creator ;  and  that  a  talent  bestowed 
for  cultivation,  which  may  be  improved  by  the 
creature^s  own  care  and  assiduity,  and  thus  rendered 
capable  of  important  blessings  to  society,  is  highly  to 
be  appreciated.     Such  is  the  faculty  of  Reason.     But 
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it  neither  appears  that  ReasoD,  in  itself  fbrma  tke 
only  groond  of  distinction  between  the  brute  and 
human  species ;  nor  jet  that  the  nataral  light  derived 
firom  outward  experience  and  observation,  in  other 
words,  that  the  Discursive  FacuUjf^  by  all  its  aequire- 
ments,  ctoi  raise  the  mind  to  that  degree  of  exodlenee 
in  which  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  an  isutmciroe  wdowttr 
of  the  divine  will.  And  this,  we  must  surelj  eon* 
sider  to  be  the  perfection  of  our  being ;  provided  it 
be  granted  that  we  owe  the  Universal  Parent  im* 
questioning  filial  obedience. 

If  every  thing  around  us,  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest,  animate  and  inanimate,  acts  in  conformity  to 
the  counsels  of  the  Ahnighty,— -a  fiict  we  cannot  fcr  a 
moment  doubt — why  should  not  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  God's  workmanship,  his  creature  nMn  ? 
And  why  should  Reason  belie  its  assumed  dignity,  in 
falling  short  of  those  performances,  which  infener 
natures  readily  execute  ?  The  fault  must  be  in  Rea* 
son,  or  else  Reason  is  not  the  faculty  to  which  the 
most  excellent  operations  of  the  human  soul  are 
intrusted.  For,  if  Reason  be  the  faculty,  on  which 
so  much  depends,  its  inferiority,  compared  with  the 
infallible  direction  vouchsafed  to  the  brute,  is  at  CMice 
apparent.  But,  abstractly,  we  cannot  conceive  that 
an  inferior  principle  would  be  given  to  man  for 
superior  ends  and  purposes:  and,  therefore,  becaase 
man,  so  far  as  he  is  governed  solely  by  a  reasoning 
faculty;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  he  is  beyond  the  sphere  of 
Instinct,  does  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases — scarcely 
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perhaps  once  in  a  thousand  instances— attain  to  the 
perfection  of  which  his  nature  is  susceptible ;  it  must 
be  pronounced,  that  Reason  is  not  the  fiicnlty  to 
whose  influence  and  operations,  the  highest  degree 
of  moral  exteUence  is  whoDjr  to  be  ascribed. 

I  apprehend,  it  wiH  be  granted,  that  brute  animab 
fulfil  the  ends  of  their  creation ;  and  am  not  aware 
that  the  proposition,  in  a  moral  sense,  can  be  denied, 
that  man  does  not/iilfil  the  ends  of  his  creation.  For 
if  he  did,  we  should  see  puritj  of  conduct  instead  of 
vice  and  wickedness  overspreading  the  world. 

But  brute  animals  are  governed  by  Instinct  or  the 
superior  guidance  of  Providence:  and  man,  in  the 
usual  course  of  afiairs  at  least,  is  governed  by  Reason, 
that  is,  his  own  discretion.  I  state  the  proposition 
generaUy ;  which  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  taken. 

Therefore,  in  fair  deduction.  Reason  does  not 
enable  man  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  his  creation-;  and  his 
own  discretion,  however  competent  to  his  outward 
afiaira,  sleeps,  or  is  overpowered,  so  &r  as  his  better, 
that  is,  his  immortal  interests  are  concerned.  For,  if 
Reason  enabled  man  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  his  creation ; 
this  governing  principle  of  human  nature  might  be 
expected  to  produce  effects  as  universal  as  the  instinct 
of  brutes. 

The  argument  avails  little  which  some  may  oppose, 
that  Reason  is  not  suffered  to  have  the  mastery,  be- 
cause other  principles,  antagonists  to  good,  are  supe- 
rior in  strength :  and,  hence,  that  the  fault  is  not  to 
be  laid  to  Reason.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  whatever 
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is  boasted  of  as  a  special  endowment,  const! tating  the 
pride  and  glory  of  a  creature,  oughi  to  have  dominion; 
nay  more^  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Providence 
to  suppose  that  it  might  not  have  dominion:  and  if 
Reason  could  accomplish  all  that  is  ascribed  to  it,  I 
believe,  it  would  have  the  dominion. 


CHAP.  IX. 

OP  REASON,  AND  THE  EXTREMES  OF  OPINION 
RESPECTING  IT— ITS  EXTENT  OR  USES,  AND 
UMITATION  OR  INSUFFICIENCY. 


Sect.  I. 

0/Reasanj  and  the  extremes  of  opinion  respecting  it. 

Reason  is  a  term,  as  I  before  remarked,  compre* 
'^Qsive  in  its  meaning ;  and  when  we  consider  it  as 
iHclading  the  whole  rational  and  moral  powers  which 
dittiogiiish  man  from  the  brute,  it  takes  in  more  than 
^^H  strictlj  be  allowed.*  It  may  be  proper,  therefore, 
^  show,  not  only,  positively,  what  Reason,  in  its  fair 
'^Sitimate  acceptation,  can  do;  but  negatively,  what 
^t  can  not  do.  In  this  way  we  shall  have  a  more  dis« 
^Oct  notion,  both  of  its  value  and  its  iuKufficiency,— • 
^  other  words^  of  its  extent  and  its  limitation. 

It  is  a  fiict  to  be  lamented,  that  some  assertors  of 
^ts  dignity  or  usefulness,  have  given  it  all  power  and 

*  **IImi  is  more  dittinguiftbed  by  devotion  th«n  by    reason,  m 
**^«Til  brute  creatures  diwjover  tomething  like  reason,  tbough  they 
^^^'■y  not  any  thing  that  b<.ars  the  least  attinity  to  devotiom" 

Addison. 
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supremacy  in  the  human  mind;  and,  on  the  contrarji 
some  assertors  of  its  insufficiency  have  spoken  of  the 
necessity  of  putting  out  its  light,  in  order  that  a  better 
might  be  substituted  in  its  place. 

Now,  it  is  clear,  that  both  these  extremes  may 
lead  to  error.  We  cannot  consistently  imagine  that 
it  is  possible  for  Reason  to  inform  us,  what  is  done  in 
Heaven ;  nor  that  a  divine  principle,  governing  oar 
eternal  interests,  should  supersede  our  temporal 
faculties  and  wants  on  earth. 

If  Reason,  therefore,  cannot  do  all  that  its  professed 
advocates  would  have  it  do,  let  us  not  underrate  its 
powers,  and  overlook  its  real  uses :  if  it  can  do  more 
than  the  apostles  of  a  wild  fanaticism  and  bigotry 
will  admit,  we  must  not  bring  down,  as  from  its  holy 
seat  in  the  temple  of  the  heart,  into  every  secular  act 
appointed  to  reason  and  sense,  a  superior  principle 
designed  for  the  highest  spiritual  offices  of  an  im* 
mortal  soul. 

To  favour  the  one  class,  we  must  not  exalt  too 
high  the  faculty  of  reason,  by  deprecating  the  neces- 
sity and  ridiculing  the  supposition  of  superior  help  to 
so  frail  a  being  as  man  :  nor  must  we  depress  it  too 
low,  by  claiming  the  immediate  guardianship  of 
Heaven, — the  pointings  of  the  divine  finger,  in  every 
step  we  are  to  take  in  the  daily  walks  of  life.  How 
needful  it  is  thatthe  golden  mean  should  be  preserved  ! 
Whoever  presumes  that  he  may  direct  his  own  steps^ 
and  that  he  has  no  need  of  Providence  for  his  guide,  is 
in  danger  of  the  precipice  that  lies  in  the  way  of  high- 
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minded  arrogance  and  short-sighted  practical  impiety : 
whoever  closes  his  outward  senses  when  he  may  per- 
ceive, and  refuses  to  exercise  the  rational  powers  his 
Maker  has  given  him,  when  he  may  understand,  (in 
expectation  that,  in  this  passive  state,  miracles  will 
be  wrought  for  his  deliverance)  like  one  wilfully 
blindfolded,  may  also  fall  into  the  snare  of  tempta- 
tion. For  he  also  presumes  on  the  other  side,  tempt- 
ing Providence  and  resting  on  divine  protection, 
whilst  he  is  neglecting  earthly  concerns,  as  if  already 
translated  to  Heaven. 

Let  the  errors  of  the  one  preserve  us  from  a  way- 
ward enthusiasm,  in  which  reason  is  taken  captive  in 
wild  delusions ;  and  the  errors  of  the  other  equally 
guard  US  from  the  dark  counsels  which  lead  to  the 
desolating  abyss  of  scepticism.  There  surely  is  a 
mean — a  safe  and  middle  path.  And,  because  human 
nature  is  liable  to  the  first  error,  let  us  not  therefore 
glide  into  the  second ;  nor,  because  we  are  liable  to 
the  second,  let  us  too  rashly  conclude,  that  man  is 
left  wholly  to  himself,  and  suppose  that  an  instinc- 
tive, unflattering,  superior,  and  supernatural  Guide, 
leading  into  paths  of  moderation  and  sound  discre- 
tion, is  nothing  but  a  chimsera  of  the  brain,  the  off- 
spring of  bewildered  fancies,  i^id,  never,  in  this  day 
of  reason^s  boasted  ascendancy,  vouchsafed  to  the 
human  mind. 


M  2 
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Sect.  II. 

Uses  of  Season. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  follow  up  the  inquiry  re- 
specting the  immediate  uses  to  which  reason  exclu- 
sively is  subservient. 

And  I  may  premise  that  we  may  place  it  at  the 
head  of  all  those  intellectual  powers  that  take  cog- 
nizance of  outward  events,  and  suppose  their  co- 
operation, as  perception,  attention,  memory,  associa- 
tion,* &c.  We  may  lawfully  admit  that  by  this  noble 
jfaculty,  which,  according  to  the  exercise  we  give  it^ 
determines  our  several  stations,  not  to  say  our  des- 
tiny in  life,  and  fixes  our  allotments,  as  it  were,  for 
ourselves,  man  is  enabled  to  treasure  up  knowledge 
of  the  past  and  to  profit  by  the  lights  of  experience. 
It  enables  him,  by  art  and  skill,  to  combine  means 
with  wonderful  precision,  for  the  attainment  of  certain 
ends;    to  provide  with  sagacious  foresight  for  the 


**  For  know  that  in  the  soul 


Are  nmny  les«er  faculties  thtttene 
Reftson  a«  chief.    Among  these.  Fancy  next 
Her  office  holdk    Of  all  external  things. 
Which  the  fi^-e  watchful  Senses  represent, 
She  ibnns  imaginations,  airy  shapes ; 
>Vhich  Reason  joining  or  disjoining,  forms 
All  11%  hat  we  affirm,  or  what  deny , 
And  call  our  knowledge  or  opinion. 

MOimi. 
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future  by  observation  of  the  past ;  and  to  adapt  his 
conduct  to  climate  and  season,  and  to  endless  changes 
in  his  outward  situation.  It  enables  him  to  subject 
even  the  elements  to  his  use,— fire,  air,  water,  mi- 
nerals, and  metals ;  to  discover  their  properties  and 
various  relations ;  and  even  to  ascertain  with  mathe- 
matical certainty  the  laws  and  complicated  movements 
of  some  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  By  Reason  also  he 
tames  the  natural  fierceness  of  brutes,  and  makes 
them  obedient  to  his  service. 

Moreover,  by  the  native  strength  and  unassisted 
light  of  Reason,  man  may  be  enabled  to  discover  the 
rales  of  a  wise  and  consistent  conduct ;  because  ex- 
perience proves  that  immorality  entails  misery  and 
disgrace  both  to  individuals  and  to  society ;  and 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  devoted  slave  of 
appetite  and  passion  is  degraded  below  the  brute. 
Reason,  unquestionably,  must' be  considered  that 
instrument  of  the  understanding,  without  which  the 
knowledge  of  external  relations  could  never  be  ob- 
tained, except  by  inspiration.  For,  though  the  out- 
ward senses  might  discover  the  qualities  of  things  as 
they  do  to  brute  animals ;  and  though  they  are  neces- 
sary ministers  to  reason ;  yet  the  latter  alone  can 
search  into,  and  compare ;  trace  analogies,  and  ar- 
range; observe  the  consequences  of  actions;  and 
deduce  the  laws  and  principles  of  events.  Hence  it 
must  be  considered  the  founder  and  builder  of  human 
knowledge.  For,  no  other  power  can  lay  the  mate- 
rials in  order,  select,  and  fit  them  in  their  places^ 
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and  raise  the  superstructure.      Tbb  is  the 
work— the  peculiar  oflSce  of  Reason:   and  it 
the  same  relation  to  the  subordinate  fi^colties,  that 
the  architect  of  a  building  does  to  the  labourer 
loason, 


Sect.  III. 
Limitation  of  Reason. 

Now,  after  all  the  discursive  range  we  have 
to  Reason,  it  does  not  seem  in  any  way  to  follow  froa 
its  functions  or  its  capacity,  that  although  it  ahoald 
make  the  circuit  of  natural  knowledge  it  could  ap« 
proach  a  single  step  nearer  to  the  knowledge  of 
nature's  God.  For,  natural  knowledge,  or  phikh 
&ophy  so  called,  can  amount  to  nothing  more,  after 
all  its  pretensions,  than  to  a  mere  speculative  know* 
ledge  of  the  manifest  qualities  of  bodies  and  the  laws 
of  their  mutual  relations.  It  cannot  reach  to  tke 
bidden  power  which  gives  energy,  life,  and  motion. 

Therefore  a  knowledge  of  the  Deity,  or  more  pro* 
perly  of  his  attributes,  obtained  through  the  median 
of  outward  things,  that  is,  of  bis  works,  would,  to 
man,  be  as  obscure,  distant,  and  imperfect,  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  Sun  ascertained  in  no  better  way 
than  by  its  reflexiou  upon  the  Moon  :  it  is  only  as 
it  shines  inimediatdi/  upon  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
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Uimthe  can  form  the  least  conception  of  its  majesty. 
And,  in  like  manner,  it  is  only  as  the  ray  of  divine 
ligbt  18  emitted  from  the  fountain  itself  upon  the 
mind,  that  any  human  being,  so  favoured,  can  form  an 
adequate  notion,  however  faint  and  imperfect,  of  its 
transcendent  glory.  It  is  tit  the  mind  of  many  there* 
fore,  that  the  only  true  knowledge  of  the  Creator  can 
be  discovered.  Because,  without^  all  is  mediate^  like 
sounds  to  the  deaf,  or  colours  to  the  blind.  We 
cannot  discover  an  obvious  connexion  between  out- 
ward knowledge  and  inward  feeling.  The  cold  and 
heartless  acknowledgment  of  a  Creator,  may  be  made 
perhaps  by  reason,  when  in  physical  inquiries,  it  is 
driven  to  an  ultimate  first  cause.  But  the  know- 
ledge of  his  works  does  not  necessarily  tend  to  pro- 
dace  the  warm  internal  evidence  of  his  love  and 
power.  How  much  so  ever  Reason  can  know,  it  has 
no  pretension  to  feeling.  By  reasoning,  no  human 
being  can  tell  that  a  benevolent  Creator  regards  him 
with  the  smiles  of  his  favour ;  nor  can  outward  ob- 
servation ever  discover  that  the  soul  of  man  has  a 
near  affinity  with  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  world. 
The  hearing  of  the  ear  cannot  make  the  heart  glow 
with  love  and  gratitude.  Nor  can  he,  who  sets  him- 
self inquisitively  to  examine  the  outward  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  a  Deity ,«->who  questions  them  one 
by  one,  and  resolves  to  admit  no  other  evidence, 
expect  to  meet  that  approving  welcome, — that  love 
and  sympathy,  and  sunshine  of  the  heart,  which  it 
might  be  supposed  an  illustrious  parent  would  give 
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his  child  anxiously  seeking  his  acquaintance,  to  whom 
he  was  unknown. 

It  is  not,  surely,  by  standing  aloof,  and  distrusting 
every, outward  sign,  that  an  individual  whose  highest 
interest  it  is  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  some 
distinguished  relative,  warmly  disposed  to  do  him 
service,  can  gain  his  favour.  Yet  this  is  the  predi« 
cament  in  which  the  advocates  of  Reason's  sufficiencj, 
excluding  a  divine  intelligence,  would  place  the 
human  mind  in  relation  to  its  author.  They  would 
make  a  wider  barrier  between  man  and  his  Creator, 
than  is  known  to  subsist  between  the  natural  parent 
and  his  child.  But  is  any  one  prepared  to  say  that 
there  is  a  closer  affinity  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the 
former  ?  We  all  stand  in  the  relation  of  children  to 
one  Almighty  Parent:  we  all  owe  him  love  and 
obedience,  and  depend  upon  his  care.  Now  in  what 
manner  does  the  natural  parent  proceed  with  regard 
to  his  son  ?■ — He  instils  into  his  mind  the  principles 
of  knowledge ;  he  watches  the  opening  of  his  under- 
standing; he  caresses  him  with  fondness,  cheers  him 
with  encouragement,  approves  with  smiles  of  favour, 
and  punishes  with  looks  of  disapprobation.  He  re* 
quires  of  him,  in  return,  docility,  perfect  obedience, 
unremitting  watchfulness,  and  humility.  But,  accord* 
ing  to  the  doctrine  in  question,  thd  benevolent  Father 
of  all,  who  himself  formed  the  soul,  after  having 
endowed  it  with  Reason,  resigned  the  government  to 
this  faculty,  making  it  his  sole  vicegerent.  Conse«> 
quently  the  natural  energies'  of  the  creature  are  sup- 
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posed  to  do  all,  and  held  to  be  suflicient  for  every 
moral  and  physical  want ;  and  the  decision  of  Reason 
is  paramount  to  that  of  every  other  intelligence  I 
There  isi  therefore,  upon  this  principle,  no  imme- 
diate intercourse  between  God  and  the  soul  of  man; 
and  smiles  and  frowns,  irradiations,  monitions,  and 
other  testimonies  of  divine  notice  are  withheld.  For, 
Heaaon,  by  its  very  constitution,  jealously  maintains 
ita  authority  against  every  thing  that  has  the  appear- 
anee  of  enthusiasm— against  every  intrusion  of 
thought  and  impulse  that  does  not  come  by  outward 
observation  of  the  senses.  Reason,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, if  these  are  its  prerogatives,  and  it  thus  stands 
us  instead  of  a  Divine  Intelligence,  is  a  highly  in- 
vested leader;  and  we  should  expect  Jo  see  adequate 
fruits  of  so  distinguished  a  guide — the  fruits  of 
order,  consistency,  rectitude,  and  harmony,  in  the 
moral  relations  of  man  ! 

Now,  it  is  fair  to  ask,  are  all  things  under  the 
government  of  Reason  conducted,  with  such  a  wise 
and  consistent  economy  ? 

We  see  that  every  thing  under  the  guidance  of 
Instinct  in  the  natural  world,  is  maintained  and  regu- 
lated with  consummate  wisdom : — There  is  no  want 
of  harmony, — no  disorder.  But,  in  the  moral  world, 
so  far  as  it  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  reason,  it  is 
plain,  that  human  affairs  are  not  administered  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  peace  and  harmony  and  wisdom. 
In  the  closets  of  the  learned,  we  find  what  oughi  to 
be  the  state  of  human  society :   in  support,  too,  of 
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these  wise  political  and  moral  maxims^  the  universal 
concarrence  of  mankind  is  amply  afforded.  Bat,  ta 
the  practical  concerns  of  life,  it  too  often  happens, 
tliat  both  be,  who  propounds  the  truth,  and  he  who 
adds  his  assent,  transgress  the  principles  of  justice. 
In  communities,  great  and  small,  wo  perceive  the  pre* 
valence  of  evil;  unworthy  motives;  fierce  antagonist 
passions;  dishonourable  conduct;  mean  subterfuges ; 
unmanly  compliances;  hostile  contentions;  and  de« 
structive  wars.  We  perceii^e,  that  whole  nations  are 
sometimes  actuated  by  a  wild,  irrational  impulse;— 
rulers  and  their  people  hurried  away  by  infuriated 
zeal ;  as  if  reason  not  only  suffered  the  most  brutal 
passions  to  riot  in  extravagance  of  disorder,  but  with 
all  its  energies,  fanned  the  flame,  and  urged  theebul* 
lition. 

Men  speak  of  the  gradual  amelioration  of  society^ 
as  if  it  were  produced  by  reason ;  and  as  if  the  dis* 
coveries  in  art  and  science  would  be  infinitely  pro- 
gressive, and  so  bt/  themselves  work  an  important 
change  in  human  affairs.  But  it  appears  to  me  ex- 
tremely  doubtful,  whether  the  general  comforts  of 
society  are  greater  now,  than  they  were  3000  years 
ago.  Though  we  travel  more  expeditiously  on  land, 
or  navigate  the  sea  with  more  certainty,  or  have 

• 

improved  machinery,  compared  with  past  ages ;  there 
is  no  necessary  connexion  between  any  of  these  things 
and  moral  advancement,  or  outward  happiness,  ^nd 
though  knowledge  is  infinitely  preferable  to  igno^ 
ranee,  and  a  step  towards  moral  cultivation,  yet  it  is 
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qneationable  whether  the  reliance  upon  reason  only 
has  not  kept  back  the  human  race  in  a  state  little 
auperior,  as  to  the  aggregate  of  good,  to  what  it  was 
centuries  ago.  Take  men,  as  thej  submit  themselves 
wholly  to  this  guidance,  I  mean,  to  outward  obser* 
nations,  customs,  and  maxims,  in  different  nations 
and  among  different  sects ;  and  their  moral  conduct 
indicates  nearly  the  same  general  results.  The  tur* 
bulent  principles  of  human  nature  are  uppermost,  un« 
less  restrained  by  the  strong  arm  of  law ;  and  ci?il  so- 
ciety among  Jews  and  Mahometans,  Pagans  and  Chris* 
tians,  saving  superstitions  and  idolatry,  exhibits  one 
uniform  aspect  of  moral  deformity,  over  the  world. 

We  do  not  state  the  proposition,  as  though  moral 
disorder  necessarily  sprung  from  the  reasoning  prin- 
ciple. We  simply  state,  that  man,  &y  excellence^  a 
rational  being,  too  often  degrades  himself  below  the 
brute,  which  is  the  creature  of  Instinct;  and  that 
consequently,  the  empiie  of  human  Reason  is  a  scene 
of  confusion  and  disorder  compared  with  the  empire 
of  brute  Instinct.  For  if  it  be  objected  that  the  moral 
disorder,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  is  not  attribptable 
to  Reason,  but  to  the  unruly  passions  of  men :  what 
is  this  but  the  admission  of  Reason's  incompetency 
to  controul  these  bad  passions,  and  to  keep  them  in 
good  government? 

We  must  perceive,  therefore,  without  any  laboured 
infierence,  that  man,  in  a  general  way,  does  not  fully 
answer  the  ends  of  his  creation;  unless  indeed,  we 
piake  these  ends  to  consist  in  a  few  outward  secular 
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pursuits;  by  which  he  must  be  degraded  to  the  rank 
of  the  meanest  insect,  and  assigned  no  other  office 
than  that  of  coming  into  the  world,  and  for  a  little 
space  breathing  the  vital  air,  that  he  may  leave  a 
succession  behind  him. 

We  might  presume,  without  having 'recourse  to 
revelation,  that  a  being  for  whom  so  comely  a  world 
was  evidently  designed,  graced  as  it  is  with  so  much 
to  delight  and  instruct,  was  not  sent  into  it,  mereljr 
by  his  art  and  skill  to  supply  his  temporal  wants,  to 
bring  other  creatures  into  subjection,  and  like  these 
to  live  and  die,  having  provided  a  succession.  For^ 
it  is  clear,  that  if  he  were  only  intended  for  the 
limited  duration  of  this  life,  he  stood  no  more  in  need 
of  a  knowledge  of  his  Maker,  than  the  animals  over 
which  he  ruled. 

I  say,  then,  we  might  presume,  that  man,  alone 
gifted  with  a  knowledge  of  his  Maker,  alone  account- 
able for  his  actions,  alone  capable  of  gratitude  and 
devotion  and  adoration,  and  alone  susceptible  of  the 
influence  of  divine  love,  should  possess  a  principle  by 
which  impressions  like  these  might  be  appreciated 
and  felt,  congenial  to  its  nature,  as  light  is  congenial 
to  the  eye,  sweets  to  the  taste,  sounds  to  the  ear,  and 
speculative  truth  to  the  understanding. — We  might 
presume,  that  he  should  possess  a  higher  principle 
than  Reason,  than  that  faculty  with  which  he  is 
qualified  to  manage  his  outward  affairs,  to  compare 
his  rank  in  the  creation,  to  adapt  his  conduct  to 
emergencies,  and  to  understand  the  nature  and  obli- 
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gallon  of  human  laws;— .in  a  word,  -that  he  sllDuld 
have  a  better  guide  than  fluctuating,  weak  and  fal- 
lible reason.  It  would  be  natural  to  conclude  that 
he  should  possess  a  principle  infallible  and  unerring 
like  the  brute,  analogous  to  instinct,  but  accompanied 
with  a  consciousness  of  the  Giver;  by  the  cultiTation 
of  which,  and  of  which  alone,  the  true  object  of  his 
creation,  the  heartfelt,  not  the  speculative,  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  his  will  might  be  obtained.  For,  it  is 
manifest,  that,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  with  all  his 
other  advantages,  man  would  be  circumstanced  un- 
equally  with  the  lower  animals.  These,  it  is  clear, 
have  an  infallible  direction.  But  where  is  the  in- 
fallible  Guide  that  leads  man  himself,  the  most 
perfect  of  all,  in  the  path  most  acceptable  to  his 
Maker  ?  Is  Reason  that  faithful  counseller  and  un- 
erring rule  by  which  he  can  direct  his  steps  to  the 
object  that  most  concerns  him  in  this  life  ? 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  train  of  mj  own  reflections 
in  answer  to  this  question,  I  feel  satisfaction  in 
quoting  the  words  of  Dr.  Gregory,  who  had  no  par- 
ticular bias  to  the  views  I  am  adopting. 

'^  In  considering  the  efiects  (says  he)  which  the 
fiiculty  of  Reason,  that  boasted  characteristic  and  pri- 
Tilege  of  the  human  species,  produces  among  those 
who  possess  it  in  the  most  eminent  degree ;  and  from 
the  little  influence  it  seems  to  have  in  promoting 
either  public  or  private  good,  we  are  almost  tempted 
to  suspect,  that  Providence  deprives  us  of  those 
fruits  we   naturally   expect   from    it,    in  order  to 
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preserve  a  certain  balance  and  equality  among 
kind/'* 

Indeed,  it  is  diflScult  to  conceive,  how  tlie 
assiduous  cultivation  of  Reason,  and  the  moat 
Ions  co-operation  with  its  feeble  and  fluctuating  light, 
can  lead  the  mind  to  any  knowledge  of  snpematnral 
truths,  or  to  any  union  or  harmony  with  the  aoeite 
of  infinite  purity.  As  the  light  of  the  Sun  wiU  dull  and 
extinguish  artificial  flame,  so  it  would  appear  to  be 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  things,  in  other  woida, 
with  the  divine  economy,  that  the  light  of  heaven, 
before  it  can  have  the  complete  ascendancy,  should 
dim  and  overpower  natural  reason,  especially  where 
the  latter  opposes  its  entrance  into  the  muidy.  at 
least  in  all  the  moral  or  spiritual  relations  of  oMn. 

For  after  all  that  Reason  can  do,  and  all  it  can 
know,  still  the  mysteries  of  the  invisible  world  are 
far  beyond  its  reach.  When  Reason  in  former  times 
attempted  to  speculate  on  these  things,  what  vanity 
and  folly  marked  its  delusions !  The  words  of  Cow- 
per  are  very  apposite  to  this  point : — 

^^  All  truth  is  from  the  sempiternal  source. 
Of  light  diTine.     But  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
Drew  from  the  stream  below.     More  favoured  we 
Drink,  when  we  choose  it,  at  the  fountain  head. 
To  them  it  flowed  much  mingled  and  defiled 
With  hurtful  error,  prejudice  and  dreams 
Illusive  of  Philosophy,  so  called. 
But  falsely.     Sages  after  sages  strove 

•  S<v  Companitivp  View, 
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*  la  vain  to  filter  off  a  crystal  dranght 
Fare  from  the  lees,  which  often  more  enhanced 
The  thirst  that  slak'd  it,  and  not  seldom  bred 
Intoxication  and  delirinm  wild. 

In  Yain  thej  pushed  inqniry  to  the  birth 
And  spring  time  of  the  world  !  Ask'd  whence  is  man  ? 
Why  form'd  at  all  ?  and  wherefore  as  he  is? 
Where  mast  he  find  his  Maker?  with  what  rites 
Adore  him  ?  will  he  hear,  accept,  and  bless  ? 
Or  does  he  sit  regardless  of  his  works  ? 

Has  man  within  him  an  immortal  seed  ? 

Or  does  the  tomb  take  all  ?    If  he  snrviTe 

His  ashes,  where  ?  and  in  what  weal  or  woe  I 

Knots  worthy  of  solution,  which  alone 

A  Deity  could  soItc.     Their  answers  Tague 

And  all  at  random,  fabulous  and  dark. 

Left  them  as  dark  themselves.     Their  rules  of  life 

DefectiTe  and  unsanctioned^  proved  too  weak 

To  bind  the  roving  appetite,  and  lead 

Blind  Nature  to  a  God  not  yet  revealed. 

'Tis  Revelation  satisfies  all  doubts, 

Explains  all  mysteries  except  her  own, 

And  so  illuminates  the  path  of  life, 

That  fools  discover  it,  and  stray  no  more." 

Cowper* 

From  all  this  we  may  conclude,  that  Reason  is  a 
faculty  as  ill-suited  to  fee]  the  effusion  of  divine 
love  shed  abroad  in  the  human  heart,  as  the  ear  to 
relish  sweets,  or  the  tongue  to  judge  of  melody. 

But  although  the  ancients  could  not  discover  by 
Aeason  or  outward  research,  what  revelation  was 
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alone  capable  of  unfolding,  it  appears  that  thejradde 
one  discovery*— and  a  verj  important  one  to  the  point 
I  am  discussing,  that  man,  with  all  his  reasoning 
powers,  has  not  wisdom  sufficient  to  make  himself 
happy.  The  remarks  of  Lord  Monboddo  in  his* 
'^  Ancient  Metaphysics,''  are  so  clear  on  this  point, 
that  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  quoting  his  own 
words. 

This  author  says,  that  ^^  by  the  use  of  intellect,  and 
the  arts  and  sciences  invented  by  us,  we  have  formed 
a  system  of  life  altogether  different  from  the  natulral; 
for  the  perfection  of  which  we  believe  intelligence 
alone  is  sufficient*  But  this  was  not  the  opinion  of 
the  wiser  ancients,  who  thought  that  human  reason 
alone  could  not  properlj/  conduct  human  li/cy  without 
the  counsel  and  assistance  of  superior  powers*  And 
^is  has  been  so  much  the  general  sense  of  mankind  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  nations,  some  methods  have  been 
practised  to  obtain  that  favour  and  assistance.  There 
has,  therefore,  always  been  religion  in  the  world, 
grounded  upon  this  persuasion,  that  man,  with  all  his 
superior  faculties,  has  not  wisdom  sufficient  to  make 
himself  happy.  But  as  men,  the  more  they  dege* 
nerate,  grow  the  vainer,  they  come  at  last  to  believe 
that  without  divine  assistance,  by  their  own  wisdom 
merely  they  may  be  happy ;  and  in  such  a  degenerate 
state,  even,  a  philosopher  may  arise,*  who  will  in- 
form them  that  the  less  religion  they  have,  the  happier 
they  are.*' 

*  David  Hume. 
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The  same  author  remark^  further,  in  another  place : 
^^  As  to  what  I  have  said  of  vanity  being  the  source 
of  irreligion,  I  think  it  is  evident,  both  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  from  the  characters  of  the 
men  who  ia  different  ages  and  nations  of  the  world, 
have  been  the  great  apostles  of  infidelity /'f 

Now,  it  is  clear,  whatever  delusions  existed  for- 
merly, that  the  ancients,  with  fewer  advantages,  had 
irradiations  of  light, — transitory  gleams  of  truth, 
which  proved  that  Reason  was  not  their  only  in- 
structor; and  they  arrived  at  some  conclusions  which 
might  put  modern  sceptics  to  shame.  We  have  no 
need,  therefore,  to  confine  our  views  to  former  ages 
for  proofs  of  Reason^s  imbecility,  when  it  reaches 
forward  to  things  beyond  the  power  of  its  attainment. 
It  is  onlj  necessary  to  look  round  us  in  our  own  day 
to  perceive,  in  what  mazes  and  labyrinths  of  confusion 
men  are  involved,  who  place  their  dependance  upon 
Reason  as  the  potent  instrument  of  good — the  only 
sufficient  guide  to  instruct  them  in  the  Divine  coun- 
sels. We  see  how  easily  this  faculty  may  be  warped ; 
bow  artfullj  what  is  advanced  on  one  side  maj  be 
repelled  bj  the  other ;  how  soon  ^^  the  worse"  may  be 
made  to  appear  ^^  the  better  reason,"  so  that  men  even 
of  sober  judgment  may  be  led  away,  as  it  were,  by  a 
kind  of  in&tuation  ;  and  how  productive  a  source  of 
animosity  is  verbal  disputation :  how  the  peace  of 
families  is  thus  broken ;  the  order  of  public  assemblies 

i  Ancient  MeUphysicn,  vol.  ii.  B.  iv.  Ch.  6. 
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often  violated ;  the  gravity  of  national  ddibentioni 
torned  to  aproar ;  the  solemnity  of  religiotti  diseos- 
sions  into  unseemly  contention ;  and  how  Tengemee 
h  often  fulminated  by  kingdom  against  kingdosi 
with  appeals  to  Reason  and  Justice,  frequently  olisn* 
sive  both  to  Grod  and  man. 

I  can  scarcely  do  justice  to  my  subject  withont 
noticing  the  following  passage  from  Cowper* 

^  I  see  that  all  are  waod'rert,  gone  titiay. 
Each  iQ  hb  own  dehisioDS ;  they  are  Lost 
In  chase  of  fancied  happiness,  still  woo^d 

And  ne?er  won I  snm  up  half  mankind 

And  add  two  thirds  of  the  remaining  half 
And  find  the  total  of  their  hopes  and  fears 
Dreams,  empty  dreams.     The  milUonJiii  as  gey^ 
At  if  created  only  like  thejly^ 
Thai  spreadt  hit  motley  wingt  in  ik*  eye  ^noom 
To  sport  their  teaton^  and  be  teen  no  more. 
The  rest  are  sober  dreamers,  grave  and  wise, 
And  pregnant  with  disco?eries  new  and  rare. 
Some  write  a  narrative  of  wars  and  feats 
Of  heroes  little  known,  and  call  the  rant, 

A  History Some  drill  and  bore 

The  solid  earth,  and  from  the  strata  there 
Extract  a  register,  by  which  we  learn 
That  He  who  made  It,  and  revealed  its  date 

To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age 

Some,  more  acute,  and  more  industrious  still, 

G>ntrive  creation;  travel  nature  up 

To  the  sharp  peak  of  her  sublimest  height. 

And  tell  us  whence  the  stars;  why  some  are  fixed 
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-  Aadpl^lB^tarj  seme;  what  gave  them  first 
Rotali^Q,  •from  what  foaotain  flpw'd  their  light. 
Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dost 
InTolves  thexombatants;  each  claiming  troth 
And  truth  disclaiming  both.     And  thns  they  spend 
The  little  wick  of  life's  poor  shallow  lamp 
In  playing  tricks  with  natnre,  giVing  laws 
To  distant  worlds  and  trifling  in  their  own. 

When  I  sec  such  games 

May'd  -by  the  creatures  of  a  pow'r,  who  swears 
That  he  will  judge  the  Earth,  and  call  the  fool 
To  a  sharp  reck'ning,  that  has  Itv'd  in  vain: 
And  when  I  view  this  seeming  wisdom  well. 
And  prove  it  in  th'  infallible  result 
So  hollow  and  so  false — I  feel  my  heart 
Dissolf  e  in  pity,  and  account  the  learn'd. 

If  this  be  learning,  most  of  all  deceiv'd.'* 

^<  God  ntver  meant  thai  man  thouid  scale  the  heavens 
JBjf  siride9  of  human  Wisdom  j  in  his  works 
T%e*  wondrous;  he  commands  us  in  his  word, 
To  seek  him  rather,  where  his  mercy  shines." 

Cowper's  Task^  Book  3. 

If  we  examine  the  writings  of  the  greatest  men,  we 
iye  nearly  the  same  opinion  of  Reason ^s  utter  in- 
Aciencj  for  the  chief  purposes  of  life.  But,  it  is 
^rcel^  necessary  to  augment  the  number  of  testi- 
tmies  in  support  of  this  argument.  I  apprehend  it 
'^ist  be  now  obvious  that  Reason  of  itself  can  know 
othing  but  what  relates  wholly  to  the  present  scene; 
bat  It  cannot  feel  the  evidence  of  a  divine  spirit, 
hough  It  may  prove  the  probability  of  its  existence ; 
bat  it  can  neither  taste  any  one  of  the  streams  of  that 
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fountain  from  which  good  springs,  nor  supply  a 
single  draught  of  vital  consolation  to  the  soul  in 
affliction ;  and,  that  human  reason,  however  dignified 
it  may  be, — yet,  as  human  reason,  with  all  the  world's 
possessions  at  its  command,  in  the  unceasing  pursuit 
of  e ver-vaiy ing  earthly  enjoyments,— never  can  fiilly 
satisfy  the  mind. 

Therefore,  as  the  soul  of  man,  when  engrossed  with 
the  love  of  pleasure,  or  eager  for  fame,  or  ambitious 
of  power,  or  even  ardent  in  the  search  after  know- 
ledge,  refuses  to  be  satisfied,— and  reason,  though 
abundantly  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  cannot  sat^ify  it 
in  any  of  these  sublunary  things;  it  must  have  an 
affinity  to  something  above  sense,  which  is  immortaL 
But  its  immortal  nature,  having  other  desires  than 
those  which  spring  from  earth — other  appetites  than 
those  of  sense,  is  rendered  incapable  of  being  nou- 
rished but  by  spiritual  food,  and  of  being  instructed 
but  by  a  spiritual  principle. 

It  will  be  our  next  business  to  inquire  concerning 
the  nature  of  this  principle. 
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Sect.  I. 

Authorities  in  support  of  the  view  now  taken. 

I  pjiocEED  next  to  treat  of  Instinct  in  its  moral    * 
relations — a  subject  involving  the  highest  privileges 
of  man. 

And  here  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  that 
principle,  which  constitutes  the  glory  and  establishes 
the  preeminence  of  human  nature,  be  more  fitly  de- 
nominated an  Instinct,  Power,  Faculty,  Sense,  be« 
longing  intrinsically  to  the  creature  as  a  natural 
endowment;  or  a  spiritual  emanation,  divine  intelli- 
gence, supernatural  gift,  freely  bestowed  by  the 
Creator^s  bounty.  As  we  proceed,  this  point  will  be 
g^dually  elucidated.  But  in  the  course  of  my  specu* 
lations,  if  any  of  the  terms  above  noticed,  as  Instinct, 
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Sense,  Faculty,  Power,  &c.  should  oecasionally  be 
applied  to  this  principle,  I  hope  it  may  not  be  tbeBoe 
inferred  that  I  regard  them  as  altogether  snitmble: 
for,  I  shall  onlj  use  them,  while  the  subject  is  ooder 
discussion,  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  that  I  may 
not  appear  to  prejudge  the  question. 

We  have,  I  conceive,  attained  to  one  important 
step  in  this  inquirj,  namely,  that  the  principle  or 
power  in  brute  animals,  as  well  as  in  man,  which 
directs  physical  events  not  under  the  creature's  con- 
trol, is  far  superior  in  efficiency  to  that  which  he 
himself  is  accustomed  to  exercise  for  the  parpoaeof 
regulating  his  ordinary  conduct  in  life.  I  taheitfbr 
granted  that  this  point  must  be  admitted  bj  everyone 
who  compares  the  operation  of  Instinct  with  that  of 
Human  Reason,  in  the  true  sense  and  fiiir  accqitatioB 
of  the  terms. 

It  follows  again,  as  a  natural  consequence  from  the 
preceding  views,  that  Human  Reason,  as  a  guide  and 
director  of  human  conduct,  in  a  variety  of  ways  mani- 
fests its  weakness.  Through  all  ages  down  to  the 
present  time,  it  has  been  found  insufficient  eithor  fbr 
the  attainment  of  true  knowledge,  or,  in  its  ordinaiy 
influence  over  mankind,  to  promote  human  happiness. 
We  see  its  weakness  in  its  effects.  And  it  was  even 
acknowledged  by  the  wise  ancients,  who  were  igno- 
rant of  a  divine,  or  rather  an  extraordinary  revelation, 
to  be  incom|>ctent  of  itself  to  lead  man  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  hibi  Being. 
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Now,  <'  when  we  consider/'  in  the  words  of  Boyle, 
^^  how  exquisitely  the  Great  Creator  has  supplied  his 
mnimated  works  with  means  admirably  fitted  to  attain 
their  respective  ends,  we  cannot  but  think  it  highly 
probable  that  so  wise  and  bountiful  a  Being  has 
never  left  his  noblest  visible  creature  man,  unfur- 
nished with  means  to  procure  Ms  own  welfare^  and 
obtain  his  true  endy  if  be  be  not  wanting  to  himself." 
And  the  same  author  concludes,  that  '^  Man  is  very 
credibly  informed,  that  God  hath  actually  been 
pleased  to  discover,  by  supemaiural  means,  what  kind 
of  worship  and  obedience, — which  by  Reason  alone 
he  could  but  guess  at, — will  be  most  acceptable  to 
him/** 

I  have  taken  occasion  to  notice  the  preceding  pas* 
sage  firom  Boyle,  not  only  to  point  out  the  opinions 
of  that  illustrious  author,  but  to  show  them  in  con- 
nexion with  the  views  I  have  adopted.  Indeed  it 
has  been  to  me  a  source  of  satis&ction,  after  I  had 
porsued  this  inquiry  to  some  extent,  embracing,  as  I 
proceeded,  very  important  considerations,  to  find, 
tiiat  in  looking  over  some  of  the  writings  of  eminent 
men  upon  the  subject,  I  was  in  some  degree  antici- 
pated. For  I  discovered  that  I  had  been  following 
the  same  natural  association  of  thought  which  seems 
to  have  led  others  before  me  from  the  instinct  of 
brutes  to  revelation  or  the  inspiration  of  man. 

The  allusions  these  writers  have  made,  as  I  appre- 

*  Boyie'b  works,  vol.  2,    CUrtoiiau  viriuoiio,  page  Sf44. 
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beod^  suflkieBdy  shield  ne  (Wnd  the  uaptttaiMB  of 
indulgingadeeire  for  barren  mfilM|ihjrin1  diife«Mi^ 
and  of  etraining  my  inferences  mmatoralljr  ut  Ibw 
pamng  from  the  one  consideration  to  theother.  Am 
to  metepbysical  pnrsnits,  purely  snch^  tlMy  mist  be 
considered  to  be  generally  unprofitable;  and  I  sheuld 
tread  with  reluctance  on  that  slippery  and 
ground,  if  the  nature  of  my  inquiry  did  not 
sarily  lead  me  to  notice  several  of  the  metaphjsicBl 
writings  most  cdebrated  in  the  present  day.  I  da 
so  the  more  willingly,  because  it  is  with  the  Tiew  ef 
extracting  as  much  as  natural  reascm  has  been  ready 
to  admit,  in  support  of  what  I  apprehend  to  be  one 
of  the  most  ifoportant  and  sacred  truths  in  tlM  phi« 
losophy  of  the  humao  mind. 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  implied  that  the  subliae  tmthi 
of  Revelation — with  which,  in  their  purest  sensc^  I 
believe  the  views  I  shall  take  will  strictly  agree- 
absolutely  require  the  support  of  natural  reason,  as  it 
is,  or  can  be,  afforded  by  any  of  the  most  enlightened 
philosophers.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded,  thst 
supernatural  light  can  gain  nothing  by  the  feeble 
glimmering  of  Reason^s  lamp,  which  is  the  only  guide 
of  philosophy  in  its  outward  discoveries.  But,  as  this 
is  professedly  a  natural  investigation ;  and  as  I  mean 
to  go  a  little  farther  than  those  believers  in  Reve- 
lation who  take  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  re« 
vealed  will  of  God  to  his  creature  man,  I  shall  avail 
myself  of  any  admission  or  discovery,  which,  in  the 
present  as  well  as  in  former  ages,   philosophers  may 
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have  eitber  stumbled  Dpon,  as  it  were^  no  wittingly; 
oc  mtj  have  been  induced  to  make^  by  iieiir  dedne* 
tie»;  or  nay  have  received  firom  immemorial  tra* 
dttion^  or  from  that  light  itself  wbieh  must  always 
bear  testiatony  to  its  own  sufficiency  and  authority, 
when  the  weakness  ai  Reason  is  made  manifest  I 
shall  therefore  collect  these  outward  testimonies  for 
these  special  purposes. 

Sir  Mattliew  Hale  in  his  <<  Primitive  Origination 
of  Mankind'*  has  very  forcibly  pointed  out  the  ana* 
lilgj,  above  adverted  to,  between  the  instincts  ob* 
servable  in  animated  nature,  and  the  original  en<r 
^ravi^n  instincts  of  the  mind.  His  style  is,  indeed,  a 
little  antiquated;  but  the  notions  are  clearly  ex- 
l^ressed^  only  that  he  uses  the  term  ^  Discursive 
Ratiocination'  as  the  word  Reason  is  used  in  this 
Essay ;  and  he  employs  the  latter  term  to  denote  the 
whole  rational  nature  of  man  as  distinguished  firom 
ibe  brute*  Therefore  he  calls  them  ratUmtd  Instincts j 
in  contradistinction  to  the  animal  instincts/  but 
dearly  distinguishes  them  from  Reason,  or  a  mere 
discursive  faculty,  by  making  them  antecedent  to  its 
elercise.  *^  For,*'  he  says,  "  though  they  are  truths 
acquirable  and  deducible  by  argumentation,  yet  they 
eeem  to  be  inscribed  in  the  very  texture  of  the  soul, 
antecedent  to  any  acquisition  by  industry  or  the  exercise 
qfthe  discursive  faculty. ''*—^^  That,  as  we  see  in  brutes, 
there  are  lodged  certain  sensible  instincts,  antecedent 
to  their  imaginative  or  sensitive  faculty,  whereby  they 

•  Sec  **  I'fiiniiivc  originalion  of  Mankind." 
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are  predetermined  to  the  good  and  convenience  of  the 
sensible  life ;  so  there  are  lodged  in  the  very  consti- 
tution of  the  soul  certain  rational  instincts^  comia^ 
turally  engraoen  in  it — antecedently  to  any  discursive 
ratiocination,  whereby  it  is  predisposed,  inclined,  and 
biassed  to  the  good  and  convenience  proportionable 
to  a  rational  and  intellectual  life."* 

It  is  proper  also  to  notice  that  in  the  term  ^^  ra« 
tional  and  intellectual  life  of  man/'  he  comprehends 
his  moral  and  religious  capacities:  and  to  the 
^^  rational  instincts,^'*  he  adds  the  epithets  ^^  specula^ 
tiveandmoraL^^ 

I  have  already  quoted  a  passage  from  Lord  Mod* 
boddo's  Ancient  Metaphysics,  which  shews  the  same 
analogy :  and  Dr.  Hartley  in  his  work  ^^  On  Man/' 
has  compared  the  instinctive  direction  of  brutes  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  human  mind.t  All  these  au- 
thorities, therefore,  justify  the  allusion. 

I  shall  next  consider  the  natural  evidences  or  testi- 
monies in  favour  of  the  principle  in  question. 

*  Hale*«  Origin,  ca^.  2. 

f  <*  The  direction  in  brutes,  to  provide  for  themselves  and  their  off- 
spring, would  be  a  kind  of  inspiration,  mixing  itself  with  and  helping 
oat  that  part  of  their  faculties  which  corresponds  to  Reason  in  us,  and 
which  is  extremely  imperfect  in  them — only  this  Inspiration  might  be 
called  fMtural^  as  proceeding  from  the  same  staled  laws  of  matter  and 
motion,  as  the  other  phenomena  of  nature ;  whereas  the  inspiration  of 
the  sacred  writers  appears  to  be  of  a  much  higher  source,  so  as  to  be 
termed  tupematural  properly,  in  contradistinction  to  all  knowledge  re- 
sulting from  the  common  laws  of  nature.  And  yet  it  may  result  from 
some  higher  laws  of  nature.  For  sacred  fn^piration  would  lose  nothing 
of  its  authority,  though  it  should  appear  to  be  within  such  laws,  as  by 
their  fixedness  might  be  termed  nature."  Harll^  om  Jf<m. 
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Of  the  testimonies  in  favour  of  such  a  principle ^  ana^ 
logous  to  Instinct  and  superior  to  Reason. 

Of  the  testimonies  in  favour  of  any  moral  truth  or 
principle,  when  we  desire  to  exclude  all  evidence  but 
that  of  the  most  unprejudiced  minds,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  reconcile  that  truth  with  the  discoveries  made 
to  man  by  God  himself  with  unquestionable  clear- 
ness, none  appear  to  me  more  striking  than  those  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  who  were  totally  unac- 
quainted with  a  written  revelation,  and  followed  the 
native  light  of  their  own  minds,  in  other  words,  built 
their  conclusions  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of 
human  nature.  For,  whether  these  conclusions  have 
been  derived  from  a  primeval  revelation,  by  tradition, 
or  from  an  internal  spark  of  original  divine  light,  still 
feebly  animating  the  human  soul,  and  though  ob- 
scured, unextinguished,  they  are  highly  to  be  valued. 
On  the  subject  before  us,  no  inconsiderable  autho- 
rities may  be  produced.  My  object,  therefore,  is 
simply  to  show,  that  it  has  been  a  general  impression 
among  mankind  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the 
present  time,  that  a  principle,  or  guide,  or  light,  or 
teacher,  superior  to  discursive  Reason,  was  implanted 
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in  the  human  mind; — a  principle  which  might,  in« 
deed,  have  the  assistance    of  reason,    the    highest 
natural  gift  to  man,  but  wto  antecedent  to  it,  and 
above  it,  and  had  rules  for  government  distinct  from 
reason,  evidence  of  another  kind,  and  objects  wholly 
different.    For,  as  Reason  or  the  natural  understand- 
ing  has  objects-^he  qualities,  modes,  or  relations  of 
external  things — fitted  to  its  apprehension,  with  strict 
congruity  between  the  faculty  and  its  objects,  like 
that  subsisting  between  the  outward  senses  and  their 
natural  objects,  or  between  various  other  tastes  and 
perceptions  peculiar  to  different  men,  and  the  respeo-. 
tive  objects  of  these  tastes ;  so  has  this  principle  o.b*. 
jects^  tastes,  and  feelings,  peculiarly  its  own.    For, 
to  suppose  that  the  same  power  of  the  mind  may  be 
offidaUy  engaged  in  ascertaining  the  properties  of  n 
triangle,  or  dbcovering  the  relations  of  natural  things 
by  comparison  and  inference,  and  in  seeking  for  divine 
counsel  in  retirement,  in  feeling  remorse  for  evil  con^ 
duct,  or  in  prostrating  the  soul  in  humble  reverence 
before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  would 
seem  as  incongruous  as  for  the  imagination  to  busy 
itself  with  the  truths  of  geometry,  or  the  ear  to  judge 
of  the  shades  and  beauties  of  colour,  or  the  eye 
of  odours  and  sounds.    Every  one  must  admit  that 
when  men  of  cultivated  minds  in  different  ages  and 
nations  are  generally  agreed  in  opinion  upon  any 
philosophical  question,  we  have  the  strongest  reason, 
short  of  revelation^  to  conclude,  that  it  is  founded  in 
truth.    And  the  opinion  of  a  few  opposed  to  such  a. 
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clood  of  witnenes  can  have  little  weight  in  invali- 
dating the  conclusion. 

We  find  Pythagorean,  Stoic,  Peripatetic,  and  those 
of  the  Academic  school  admitting  the  same  truth. 
We  find  also  Greek  and  Rorami  poets  coinciding  in 
opinioD;  and  even  their  historians  confirming  the 
doctrine  by  fiicts  deduced  from  particular  races  oi* 


It  is  fiiir,  indeed,  to  admit,  that <  Pythagoras^a* 
fined  his  notion  of  a  ^^  derived  intelligence"  and 
^  diriBe  principle^'  in  the  soul,  with  manj  absurd 
apecolations ;  and  Plato  obscured  his  doctrine  of  a 
^^  spiritual  emanation"  with  some  romantic  and 
visionary  conceptions.  But  though  this  was  the  case^ 
the  point  in  which  they  agreed  with  many  enlightened 
philosophers,  ancient  and  modern^  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded  with  the  mystical  allusions  that  were  super- 
added. Whilst  they  admitted  some  divine  intelligence 
in  the  human  mind,  they  erred  in  the  expression, 
ttakiag  the  mind  itself  a  divinity.  But  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Platonic  philosophers,  that  the  same 
God,  who  made  all  things,  is  himself  the  light  of 
onr  minds,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  learn  true 
wisdom* 

It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  the  ancients,  as  well 
as  many  moderns,  have  used  the  word  Reason  to 
comprehend  all  the  rational  nature  of  man,  by  which 
he  as  elevated  above  the  brute.  Hence,  a  little  con* 
fusion  may  be  observed  in  their  mode  of  expression; 
as,  when  they  speak  of  Divine   reason  in  the  soul. 
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The  distinction  between  that  power  of  the  mind 
which  takes  a  discursive  range  and  draws  inferenoei 
by  its  own  strength,  from  the  comparisons,  relatioiM, 
congruities,  and  incongruities  of  things  already  ascer- 
tained, and  an  instinctive  principle  which  teaches  as 
it  were  by  intuition,  without  the  medium  of  formal  or 
specific  propositions,  must  be  obvious  to  every  oiie» 
The  first  only  is  properly  entitled  to  the  name  of 
Reason. 

Epictetus  says,  that  ^^  God  has  assigned  to  each 
man  a  director,  his  own  good  genius — a  guardian 
whose  vigilance  no  slumbers  interrupt,  and  whom 
no  false  reasonings  can  deceive.  So  that,  when  yoa 
have  shut  your  door  and  darkened  your  room,  saj  not, 
that  you  are  alone ;  for  your  God  is  within,  and  your 
Guardian  is  with  you."* 

Marcus  Antoninus  observes,  <<  That  seeing  we 
ought  to  live  to  God ;  he  who  is  well  disposed  will  do 
every  thing  dictated  by  the  divinity — a  particle  or 
portion  of  himself,  which  God  has  given  to  each  as  a 
guide  and  leader."t 

Aristotle  says,  that  <<  the  mind  of  man  hath  a  near 
affinity  to  God,  and  that  there  is  a  divine  ruler  in  him. 

ftis  Outs  cvyytnararos^  to  &itof  n  aurei  of X^'*  ^^  also  declare^ 

according  to  Cudworth,  that  there  is  in  the  mind 
koytt  n  xfumf  which  is  ^ya  apx?^^-^^  Something  better 
than  reason  and  knowledge,  which  is  the  principle 
and  original  of  it."     For,  says  he,  xoyn  a^y^  «  ^070^,  oAAife 

•  Epictet.  Lib.  1.  Ch.  14. 
f  M.  Antonin.  Lib.  5.  Sect.  87. 
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^  The  principle  of  reason  is  notreason,  but 
better.  <<  We  have  all  of  us,"  Cudworth 
ad<ls,  <<  bj  nature,  fAamufM  rt  (as  both  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle  call  it,)  a  certain  divination^  presage  and  valiei^ 
tmiiony  in  our  minds,  of  some  higher  good  and  perfec* 
tion  than  either  power  or  knowledge."  Intellectual 
SjfBtem,  p.  SOS.*  Aristotle  further  observes,  that 
^'  knowledge  is  acquired  by  diligence,  but  wisdom  and 
discretion  come  from  God." 

Plutarch  says,  <<  the  light  of  truth  is  a  law,  not 
written  in  tables  or  books,  but  dwelling  in  the  mind ; 
always  as  a  living  rule,  which  never  permits  the  soul 
to  be  destitute  of  an  interior  guide." 

^  The  light  and  spirit  of  God  (says  Plato),  are  as 
wings  to  the  soul,  or  as  that  which  raiseth  up  the  soul 
into  a  sensible  communion  with  God,  above  the 
world." — <<  Wisdom  b  a  tree  that  springeth  from  the 
AmW." 

Plotinus,  one  of  the  Platonic  school,  observes,  that 
I'  as  the  Sun  cannot  be  known  but  by  his  own  light; 
so  God  cannot  be  known  but  with  his  own  light* 
And  as  the  eye  cannot  see  the  Sun  but  by  receiving 
its  image ;  so  man  cannot  know  God,  but  by  receiving 
Ilia  image." 

According  to  Seneca,  ^^  There  is  a  holy  spirit  in  us, 
tliat  deals  with  us,  as  he  is  dealt  with  by  us."— 
^<  God  is  near  thee,  and  he  is  in  thee ;  the  holy  spirit 
aits  or  resides  within  us,  the  observer  of  our  good  and 

*  See  Dawsoa*s  Origin  of  Laws, and  Stewards  Elementi,  vol.2,  p.  21. 
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evil  actions.  Eferj  man  baa  a  jndgnant  aad  a  wit- 
ness within  himself  of  all  the  good  and  ill  thai  ha 
does.'*«.*^  A  good  man  is  influenced  by  God  htuMsl^ 
and  has  a  kind  of  divinity  within  him." 

^*  The  conscience  of  man,"  says  Antisthene^  ^ii 
(in  himself)  a  secret  kilowledge,  a  private  opeMr« 
lestiroonr,  or  witness — a  tormentor  or  a  joyful 
of  the  mind  of  man  in  all  his  doings."* 

In  accordance   with  the  views  which  have 
given,  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  hamaB 
lect,  embracing  all  its  capacities,  was  of  diriae  es« 
traction. 

The  saying  of  Pythagoras,  0t«t  yimt  aari  j^Mtei,  aad 
that  of  the  Poets  Aratus  and  Cleanthes,  quoted  by  the 
Apostle,  rm  yMf  MMi  y^  t^fth^-f  accord  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  inspired  Law*giver,  that  man  waa  cfeatad 
at\cr  the  image  and  likeness  of  his  Maker. 

Antoninus  calls  the  mind  or  rational  principle  ef 
man  <^  Btm  onnfiMf «,  svo^oetffui**— 41  portion  or  pariiek  rf 
the  Divinity. 

Epictetus  designates  it  <<  Tw  ^ler  fupof ,"  a  pari  of  tie 
Deity. 

Euripides    and    Mcnander —  ^  o  twf  yaf 
0  Anf,"  the  mind  or  understanding  in  us  is  a 
principle. 

Horace  dignifies  it  as  ^^  divinae  particolam  anrv,** 
a  particle  of  divine  life  or  essence. 

*  8e«^  Dockett*(i  Gentile  DiTinity,  p.  21.  See  also  the  Sayinp  ^ 
ryihBf(ora«,  Timaeu^,  SocrateS}  &c.  in  ClarktonU  Portraituie,  vol.  <• 
rh.  6.  tu  the  aaine  effect. 

f  Act"  xvii.  1W. 
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Seneca  calls  it  ^^  Scintilla  divine  Iucib," — ^^a  tpark 
#f  dMne  Ugkty^  corresponding  to  Cicero's  exprenioii, 
Hadaatio  Dei,— ^<  a  rfkj/  of  the  divimiy.**  And  in  ano* 
ther  place  Cicero  thus  speaks  of  the  human  onder- 
alinding :  ^^  Humanus  animus,  decerptus  ex  mente 
iMtm^  cam  aUo  nuUo,  nisi  cum  ipso  deo,  si  hoc  ias 
•St  dietu,  comparari  potest/ '  <^  The  human  soal  beiog; 
wtiacted  from  the  divine  Intelligence,  can  be  com- 
irith  no  other  Being,  if  it  be  lawful  so  to  speak, 
with  God  himself.'** 


Sect.  IIL 

On  the  enlarged  use  of  the  word  Reason. 

Having  now  seen  the  human  mind— «s  fer  as  these 
extracts  will  enable  us  to  view  it — ^tracing  its  affinity 
through  the  mists  and  obscurity  of  its  natural  powerS| 
to  the  Supreme  Fountain  of  Light;  and,  though  grop- 
ing, as  it  were,  in  darkness,  claiming  for  itself  the  dis« 
tinction  of  possessing  an  internal  guide  of  the  same 
illustrious  descent ;  it  should  be  our  next  business  to 
inquire  respecting  the  operation  of  this  power,  and 
to  consider  by  what  process  the  partially  enlightened 
heathen  supposed  that  Divine  truth  was  received, 
that  maxims  of  religious  duty  were  made  known, 

*  Oioeronit  Tusc.  Quatt.  1. 5.  i.  13. 

o  S 
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and  that  moral  laws  of  eternal  and  immataUe  oidi* 
gallon  were  discovered: — whether  by  a  prooeta  of 
laborious  research,  like  that  hj  which  all  ootwanl 
knowledge  is  attained,  or  by  an  immediatelj  aftnati^ 
impulse,  springing  from  the  inherent  princi^aa  of  Ihi 
human  mind.  But  on  this  head  I  shall  only  aniaa 
brief  remark ;  and,  after  I  have  shown  by  aevaial 
examples,  in  what  an  enlarged  sense  the  word  JKeasai 
has  been  used,  shall  proceed  to  consider,  whether  «a 
arc  wholly  the  creatures  of  education,  and  oor  kaav- 
ledge  rc<)eived  like  pictures  on  a  dark  wall,  or  Uhs 
liquor  into  an  empty  vessel ;  or  whether  the  mind  hm 
not  originally  in  itself  the  elements  or  seeds  of  Tirtae; 
which,  by  proper  care  and  culture,  may  be  developed 
into  various  degrees  of  religious  and  moral  ezcelkace. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  ancients,  whoie 
opinionfi  are  quoted,  could  have  expressed  thenudfCf 
as  they  have  done,  had  they  not  believed  that  mia 
possessed,  in  his  own  mind,  a  light,  principle,  cr 
guide,  which,  if  heeded  and  obeyed,  would  instinc- 
tively point  out  to  him  the  truth,  so  far  as  it  ni%ht 
concern  him  to  know  it,  and  thus  lead  him  to  pnnae 
the  path  of  rectitude.  For,  no  sophistry  can  dads 
the  force  of  the  argument,  that  fundamental  laws  sf 
human  belief— principles  or  emotions  universally  dif- 
fused, common  to  all  men  in  all  ages,  and  entering  ai 
much  into  the  constitution  of  human  nature  as  the 
appetites,  aflfections,  or  outward  senses,  cannot  in 
their  origin  be  traced  from  KiihouL  Consequently, 
they  must  be  engraven  within^  and  constitute  an  in- 
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^rd  law,  though  discoverable  by  Reason,  yet  an- 
cedent  to  the  exercise  of  Reason,  and  therefore' a' 
tural  instinctive  revelation  from  the  Source  of 
isdom.  And,  when  we  consider  that  this  secret 
;elligence,  these  instinctive  intimations  are  not  de- 
^ed  for  mere  outward  advantage,  like  the  reasoning' 
;ulty,  but  for  the  chief  ends  of  man's  beiDg— his 
sroal  interests,  a  priori  we  should  conclude,  that 
ch  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God, — ^not  confined  to 
il  or  to  climate,  to  tribe  or  to  nation, — not  intrusted' 
ly  to  the  casualty  and  uncertainty  of  a  written  law, 
only  to  the  learned  in  outward  knowledge,  would 
communicated  to  man,  rather  than  that  the  ele- 
cts of  bis  moral  duty  should  be  left  wholly  to  the 
rdy  deductions  of  hunian  reason,  to  be  excogitated 
d  propounded  by  this  faculty. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  ancients,  who  recognised 
is  universal  principle,  gave  it  different  appellations, 
,  the  Light  of  Truth,  the  Divine  Spirit,  Conscience,' 
d  also  Reason,  It  was  the  God  within  the  soul  of 
rthagoras  and  Epictetus;  the  Genius  or  Guide  of 
iemtes  and  Timsus ;  the  Light  and  Spirit  of  God 
Plato;  the  Divine  Principle  of  Plotin;  the  Divine 
>wer  and  Reason  of  Philo.  Hence,  the  word  Rea- 
a  comprehended  the  most  excellent  powers  of  the 
[man  mind,  as  it  has  been  used  by  many  of  the 
Ddems.  It  comprehended  the  whole  rational  na- 
re  of  man  that  elevates  him  above  the  brute;  in' 
ort,  it  implied  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  to 
iich  the  human  intellect,  by  whatever  means  ea^ 
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lightened,  can  attain ;  and  included  the  speealatife 
or  ditcoraiTe  facultj,  which  discoTen  troth  by  weigh- 
ing outward  evidence,  with  nothing  but  outward  Adi 
and  obsenrationt  for  its  materially  as  wdlas  the  povw 
which  ofierB  its  elemenis  or  seedty  or  Jlni  ptimuglm 
of  riglU  and  wrong  spontaneouslj  to  the  mind,  and 
which  sits  as  a  judge  of  moral  actions  to  approfo  er 
to  condemn. 

In  modem  works  we  may  notice  the  same  latitndi 
of  meaning.  And  it  is  scarcely  going  too  &r  to  ay 
that  it  has  been  productive  of  modes  of  thinking  which 
have  led  to  un&vourable,  not  to  say  unphiloaoiduosi 
conclusions,  in  matters  of  religion  and  mordity* 
Notwithstanding  the  light  of  Revelation  has  been  sa 
amply  afforded,  this  comprehensive  use  of  the  word 
Reason  has  led  many  of  the  modems  as  far  firon  the 
notions  of  the  ancients,  as  above  detailed,  as  if  it  had 
never  been  suggested  by  the  heathen  philosopher,  aoff 
revealed  by  the  Christian  law-giver,  that  a  diviai 
spirit  which  draws  not  its  teaching  from  men,  instmct- 
ed  immediaieljf  the  human  mind. 

Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Antoninus,  and  others,  Wi 
JReoion  in  this  comprehensive  acceptation,  while  they 
aeem  to  have  admitted  that  Truth  may  be  received 
without  a  regular  process  of  reasoning  or  argumente* 
tion,  according  to  the  notion  of  an  eminent  writer 
that  ^^  there  is  a  sanctity  of  soul  and  body  of  mora 
ciBcacy  for  the  receiving  of  divine  truths  than  the 
greatest  pretences  to  discursive  demonstration/'* 

*  Moic^f  Divine  Dialog uci. 
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■  It  18  singalar  enough  that  the  word  Aayof,  used  by 
Ae  Ghpeeks,  and  translated  Reason^  is  the  very  Logos^ 
or  divine  Word,  of  the  evangelist  John.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  generally  understood  to  mean  the  faculty  of 
Reason,  or  power  of  ratiocination ;  and  the  word 
IfOgic  itself,  which  signifies  the  science  of  reasoning, 
o—fiiMs  the  etymology. 

'  I  diall  now  refer  to  some  examples  of  this  oompre- 
nve  use  of  the  word  Reason,  on  which  I  am  com- 
iting,  in  the  writings  of  the  moderns. 
Di^pdd  Stewart,  in  his  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  makes  some  valuable  observations  on  the  use 
af  the  word  Reason^  which  he  employs  ^^  to  denote 
Merely  the  power  by  which  we  distinguish  truth  from 
Silsehood,  and  combine  means  for  the  attainment  of 
ear  ends.''  ^^  The  word  Reason,''  he  says,  ^^  is  fiir 
firom  being  precise  in  its  meaning.  In  common  and 
popnlar  discourse,  it  denotes  that  power  by  which  we 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  and  right  from 
wrong;  and  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  combine 
means  for  the  attainment  of  particular  ends.— These 
diiferent  capacities  are  all  included  in  the  idea  which 
ii  generally  annexed  to  the  word  reason;  and  the 
ease,  so  fiir  as  I  know,  is  the  same  with  the  corres* 
ponding  term  in  all  languages  whatever."^^He  ob. 
eerves,  though  in  opposition  to  the  high  authorities 
ct  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Beattie,  that  ^^  for  many 
years  past,  reason  has  been  very  seldom  used  by  phi» 
losophical  writers,  or,  indeed,  by  correct  writers  of 
any  description,  as  synonymous  with  the  power  of 
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reasoning.  To  appeal  to  the  light  of  haman  reaaoD, 
from  the  reasonings  of  the  schools,  is  surely  an  ex-< 
pression  to  which  no  good  objection  can  be  made,  on 
the  score  either  of  vagueness  or  of  novelty,*'* 

He  is  therefore  desirous  not  to  confound  our  ra- 
tional powers  in  general,  in  which  he  indudea  the 
elements  of  Reasoning  itself  in  other  words,  the  fmm^ 
dasnental  laws  of  human  belief  with  that  particular 
branch  of  them,  known  among  logicians  by  the  name 
of  the  Discursive  Faculty.  And  he  says,  ^  the  remark 
of  Or.  Campbell,  <  that  without  the  aid  of  some  other 
mental,  power  than  the  discursive  faculty,  we  could 
never  attain  a  notion  of  what  is  good^^  is  undoubtedly 
true,  and  may  be  applied  to  all  those  systems  which 
ascribe  to  Reason  the  origin  of  our  moral  ideas,  if 
the  expressions  Reason  and  Discursive  Faculty  be 
used  as  synonymous." 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  extremely  important, 
and  merit  very  mature  consideration. 

But  though  he  does  not  <^  call  in  question  the  ae* 
curacy  of  those  who  have  ascribed  to  it  the  function 
of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,''  he  does  not  him-r 
self  assign  to  Reason  this  function.'!' 

Some  authors  are  quoted  by  this  writer  to  shew  the 
enlarged  acceptation  in  which  the  word  has  been  used* 

<^  Reason  (says  Hooker)  is  the  director  of  man's 
will, discovering  in  action  what  is  good;  for  the  laws 
of  well-doing  are  the  dictates  of  right  reason." 

Stewart  also  quotes  a  passage  from  a  discourse  by 

»  ElemcnU  of  Pbilosopby,  vol.  2,  p.  67.  +  lb.  vol.  2,  p.  11^ 
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Dr.  Adams  of  Oxford,  in  which  he  says,  <<  Power  may 
eompel,  interest  may  bribe,  pleasure  may  persuade, 
(to  do  what  appears  to  our  moral  judgment  wrong;) 
but  Reason  only  can  oblige.  This  is  the  only  autho- 
rity which  rational  beings  can  own,  and  to  which  they 
owe  obedience/'  Milton  dignifies  the  faculty  of  Rea- 
son in  the  same  manner,  in  that  part  of  his  poem,  where 
he  says— - 

^  There  wanted  yet  the  master-work,  the  end 
Of  all  yet  done ;  a  creature,  who,  not  prone 
And  bmte  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 
With  sanctity  of  lleason,  might  erect 

His  stature." ^^  In  dcTotion  to  adore 

And  worship  God  supreme,  who  made  him  chief 
Of  aU  his  works." 

In  the  following  passage,  where  Locke  contrasts 
ihe  light  of  Reason  with  that  of  Revelation,  Stewart 
takes  for  granted  that  when  he  speaks  of  truth  as  the 
object  of  natural  reason,  it  was  principally,  if  not 
wholly,  moral  truth,  which  he  had  in  his  view: 
^^  Reason  is  natural  Revelation,  whereby  the  eternal 
Father  of  Light,  and  Fountain  of  all  Knowledge, 
communicates  to  mankind  that  portion  of  truth  which 
he  has  laid  within  the  reach  of  their  natural  faculties. 
Revelktion  is  natural  Reason,  enlarged  by  a  new  set 
of  discoveries  communicated  by  God  himself." 

Upon  this  passage  it  is  my  intention  to  make  a  few 
comments  hereafter.  I  only  introduce  it  at  present 
to  show  the  very  great  latitude  in  which  the  word 
ileason  has  been  used. 
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Huygent  also  affords  as  an  apt  iUnstrmtioii  of  tiho 
sane  thing,  when  he  says,  ^  It  is  Hmsob  whi A  pro- 
dnees  the  sense  of  justice,  honesty,  piaise,  nerqry  gff»- 
titnde^  and  teaches  us  to  distinguish  between  goad 
and  eril  uniTersaUy*" 

Now  the  question  is  not  whether  these  n»inmt 
writers  and  others  were  wrong  in  their  use  of  Ae 
word  Reason  in  this  comprehensive  significatioa ;  bat 
whether  it  is  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  be  in- 
structed and  enlightened,  so  as  to  apprehend  amay 
important  elementary  truths,  by  an  innate  light,  as  it 
were^  intuitively ;  or  whether  it  is  wholly  by  a  dis* 
cursive  act  and  labour  of  its  own,  that  such  knowledge 
is  attained:  for  upon  the  former  point,  the  whde 
force  of  the  argument  I  am  endeavouring  to  maintaia, 
manifi^tlj  hinges.  If  the  term  Reason  properly  in* 
eludes  such  a  power,  the  matter  is  easily  settled. 

It  is  very  clear,  however,  that  the  former  opiaioa 
has  been  embraced  by  many :  otherwise  we  should  not 
hear  of  <^  the  innate  light  of  the  rational  faculty  wufn 
primary  than  the  rules  of  reasonings  ^  as  used  br 
Boyle ;— (Ae  stock  of  rational  instincts^  inscribed  in  the 
soulj  or  ^^  connatural  and  engraven  truths^*  noticed 
by  Judge  Hale; — ^^  the  law  written  in  all  mem^t 
hearts*'*  mentioned  by  Hooker; — the  light  and  law  of 
nature  spoken  of  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  by  Cicero^  and 
by  many  others. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find,  in  the  works  of  any 
writer,  a  description  more  beautifully  illustrative  of 
this  light  or  law  of  Kcasun  common  to  the  whcde 
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hmnan  fkmily,  than  in  that  passage  preserved  by 
lisctantius  from  the  lost  book  of  Cicero,  ^^  de  Re* 
pohlica.*' 

^  Right  Reason  (says  he)  is  truly  and  properly  a 
law,  agreeable  to  man's  nature  universally.  It  is  a 
law  constant  and  eternal,  which  calls  upon  men  to  do 
good,  and  prohibits  the  doing  of  evil.  Good  men  hear 
it  and  obey  it,  but  the  wicked  resist  its  voice.  This 
law  is  not  to  be  abrogated  by  any  power  on  earth. 
Neither  prince  nor  senate  nor  people  can  absolve  from 
it.  Nor  are  we  to  seek  for  any  other  expounder  and 
interpreter  of  this  law  but  its  own  light.  This  law  is 
eternal  and  unchangeable;  it  doth  not  assume  one 
aspect  at  Athens,  and  another  at  Rome;  but  looks 
upon  all  nations  auid  persons  with  an  impartial  eye, 
and  shines  upon  ages  and  times  with  a  perpetual 
light.  It  is  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for 
ever.  There  is  but  one  Law-giver,  one  Lord  and 
Supreme  Judge  of  this  law:  God  was  the  contriver 
of  it,  the  commander  of  it,  the  promulgator  of  it: 
and  none  can  be  exempted  from  it,  unless  he  will  be 
banished  as  it  were  from  himself,  and  renounce  the 
nature  of  man :  and  this  punishment  would  have 
sting  enough  in  it,  though  he  should  escape  a  thou- 
sand more,  which  may  be  due  for  so  foul  a  transgres* 
aion."— And  again,  in  his  book,  De  Legibus,  Cicero 
says,  ^^  I  perceive,  therefore,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
wisest  men,  that  LAW  was  not  originally  discovered 
by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  as  a  spark  struck  from  the 
JiMman  intellect,   or  kindled    and    blown    up   with 
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popular  breath ;  but  is  to  be  considered  as  an  eternal 
light  shining  from  God  himself  to  illuminate  and 
guide  the  universe. — The  obliging  power  of  law  ii 
more  ancient  than  cities  and  nations — yea,  as  ancient. 
as  God  the  king  and  ruler  of  heaven  and  earth  :-*-8o 
that  if  there  had  not  been  any  positive  law  at  Rom^ 
in  the  reign  of  Tarquin,  to  restrain  his  lust;  yet  there 
was  an  eternal  law,  which  did  not  then  begiii  to  be  a 
law  when  it  became  written,  but  when  it  began  to 
exist ;  and  its  existence  is  as  ancient  as  that  of  the 
Divine  intellect/*  ^^  Therefore  Law  is  nothing  else 
than  such  a  riglU  Reason,  as  enjoins  what  is  g^ood, 
and  prohibits  the  contrary,  and  derives  its  origin  from 
God  himself."^ 

We  may  conclude  that  Strabo  referred  to  this  law^ 
in  his  character  of  the  Scythians,  when  he  says,  that 
^^  they  were  found  in  the  practice  of  justice,  not  by 
the  enforcement  of  any  written  laws,  but  by  the  light 
and  testimony  of  their  own  natural  genius:^*  and 
hence  that  it  was  not  by  the  exercise  of  Reason,  ac 
cording  to  some  outward  rule  of  expediency,  that  they 
discovered  the  superior  excellence  of  virtue.  ^  For 
it  seems  wonderful,"  he  remarks,  ^^  that  Nature 
should  have  given  to  them  what  the  Greeks  have 
never  been  able  to  attain,  either  by  a  long  succession 
of  the  doctrines  of  their  wise  men,  or  by  the  precepts 
of  their  philosophers,  and  that  the  manners  of  a  bar<* 
barous  should  excel  those  of  a  refined  people."f 

♦  See  Dawson*8  Origin  of  Laws,  book  1.  ch.  2. 
+  Sec  CUrkson's  Portrait,  vol.  2.  ch.  6* 
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As  a  further  iUustration  of  the  subject,  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  coincidence  of  opinion  in  the  minds  of 
diflferent  persons,  I  shall  select  a  passage  from  Dr^den's 
jReligio  Laicij  and  another  from  Dawson's  Origin  of 
JLamsj  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

The  latter  writer  identifies  this  Law  of  Reason,  as 
it  has  been  so  often  called,  with  the  law  of  nature 
written  in  the  heart ;  and  not  only  so,  but  with  ^^  the 
light,  that  lighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world/'  From  which  it  will  appear,  that,  unless  we 
are  willing  to  call  Reason,  natural  revelation,  and 
oatural  revelation,  Reason,  convertibly,  we  must  be 
satisfied  to  have  no  distinction  between  original  im- 
planted instincts, — the  foundation  of  this  universal 
law,  and  acquired  maxims,  elicited  by  the  strength  of 
the  human  intellect, — the  offspring  of  the  discursive 
fiiculty. 

^  It  is  most  certain,"  he  observes,  ^^  that  the  Gen* 
tiles  who  never  heard  of  Moses,  or  of  Christ,  or  the 
lawand  the  Prophets,  or  had  ever  any  divine  positive 
law  given  them,  or  some  of  them  scarcely  any  human 
positive  law;  yet,  were  they  under  the  obligation  of 
a  law,  and  that  law  could  be  no  other  than  the  law  of 
Reason.  *  JFbr  the  Gentiles  (saith  Si.  Paul)  who  had 
not  the  laWj  did  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the 
law;  and  having  not  the  law  were  a  law  to  themselves :' 
which  shews  that  the  work  of  the  law  was  written  in 
their  hearts.  There  is  therefore  a  N^f^r  y^wns^  a  law 
writ  by  the  finger  of  God,  in  the  heart  of  every  one ; 
which  is  that  which  we  call  the  Law  of  Reason. 
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This  18  also  confirmed  bjr  oar  blened  Lord  mod  obIjt 
Law'giver :  For  (saith  be)  and  wkjf  cdem  oJyomndmM 
judge  ye  noi  wkai  is  right  t  As  if  he  bad  aaid, 
have  a  light  withia  jou,  by  which  yoo  may 
what  is  right  and  wrong,  and  jiiit  and  mjoet ;  Oat  i% 
jou  have  a  rule,  by  which,  yon  may,  if  joa  wiD, 
measure  and  square  your  actions,  or  a  law,  which 
plainly  doth  decree,  and  judiciously  determuw  of 
these  matters,  which  is  ^  that  light  which  enlightencth 
every  man  which  cometh  into  the  world,*  or  the  Law 
of  Reason/'* 

Now  I  am  ready  to  think,  it  will  appear,  that  in  the 
following  passage  from  Dryden,  the  word  Reasoo  hM 
a  more  distinct  and  appropriate  signification,  than  k 
has  in  some  of  the  preceding  illustrations. 

Dryden  supposes  ^  that  the  principles  of  intand 
worship,  are  only  the  faint  remnants  or  dying 
of  Revealed  Religion  in  the  posterity  of  Noah; 
that  our  modem  philosophers,  nay,  and  some  of  ear 
philosophising  divines,  haoe  too  muck  exaltedike  fmaiF 
ties  of  our  souls^  when  they  have  maintained,  that  fay 
their  force,  mankind  have  been  able  to  find  out  thsft 
there  is  one  supreme  Agent  or  intellectual  Beii^ 
which  we  call  God :  that  praise  and  prayer,  are  hk 
due  worship;  and  the  rest  of  those  deducemetdSf 
whichy  lam  confident^''  he  adds,  <^  are  the  remote  efeds 
of  revelation  J  and  unattainable  hy  our  Discourse  (Rea* 
son); — I  mean,  as  simply  considered,  and  without  the 
benefit  of  divine  illumination :  so  that  we  have  not 

*  See  the  Origin  of  Lawf)  ubi  supra. 
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lifted  up  ourselves  to  God^  by  the  weak  pinioiis  of 
our  Reasofiy  but  He  has  been  pleased  to  descend  to 
us;  and  what  Socrates  said  of  him,  what  Plato  writ, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Heathen  Philosophers  of  several 
iiAtion%  is  all  no  more  than  the  twilight  of  Revelation 
after  the  Sun  of  it  was  set  in  the  race  of  Noah/'* 

Notwithstanding  what  is  above  stated,  it  seems  to 
have  been  Dryden's  opinion  that  thai  portion  of  re» 
v^aled  truth  which  was  communicated  by  Noah  to  his 
descendants,  was  carried  down  by  tradUion  until  it 
was  gradually  ^^  eclipsed  to  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind, when  the  light  of  nature,  as  the  next  in  dignity, 
was  substituted ;  and  that  is  it  which  St«  Paul  con- 
clades  to  be  the  rule  of  the  Heathens,  and  by  whiek 
tkey  are  hereafter  to  be  judged/*  Dryden  does.noC 
seem  to  have  entertained  the  question,  whether  this 
figkt  of  naturcj  as  it  is  called — <<  the  rule  of  the 
Healktn^^  be  not  itself  a  spark  of  divine  revelation^ 
tkoogb  greatly  obscured  by  the  depravity  of  human 
aatuve.  He  has  not  clearly  explained,  whether,  ac« 
eordiag  to  his  ideas,  this  twilight  of  Revelation,  with 
wUeh  some  of  the  wise  men  of  old  were  fiivoured,  has 
been  diffused  by  tradition  only\  or  whether  it  is 
still  emitted  from  the  fountain  of  Light  through  an 

*  **  Dim  ms  the  borrow'd  beamt  of  moon  and  ftarty 
To  lonely,  weary,  wand'ring  travellerf » 
Is  Reason  to  the  soul  t  and  as  on  high, 
Tliese  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky, 
Not  light  ns  here:  so  Reason's  glimm'ring  ray 
Was  lent,  not  to  astore  our  doubtful  way. 
But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day.** 
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obscured  atmosphere  of  the  mind,  and  in  greater  or 
smaller  measure  distributed  to  mankind  univeisalljr, 
as  the  privilege  of  a  being  created  after  the  simili- 
tude of  God  himself.*  The  latter,  I  apprehend,  after 
what  has  been  said,  must  be  viewed  as  the  true  stale 
of  the  case. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured,  in  this  Section,  to  point 
out,  not  onlj  what  has  been  commonly  received  among 
the  learned  as  the  authorised,  but  what  appears  to  be 
the  true  signification  of  the  word  Reason.  Yet  I  am 
aware  that  in  producing  passages  from  different  an* 
thors  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  words,  the  attention 
is  apt  to  be  distracted  and  turned  away  from  the  im- 
mediate object  in  view.  It  appears,  however,  to  be 
more  necessary  to  have  clear  ideas  on  this  point,  be- 
cause we  so  frequently  hear  of  debates  on  the  use  and 
province  of  Reason  in  religious  matters ;  as  by  some, 
it  is  contrasted  with,  and  opposed  to,  revelation ;  by 
man  J  too  much  exalted,  as  if  it  needed  no  other 
helper,  and  by  manj  undervalued,  as  if  any  of  the 
Lord's  gifls-^and  especially  the  moderating  principle 
of  our  outward  conduct  and  instrument  of  the  sciences 
— was  bestowed  upon  us  in  vain. 

*  With  re^rd  to  the  universal  consent  of  mankind  on  a  very  impor- 
tant truth,  Maximus  Tyriun,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  affords  us  a  very 
striking  testimony : — speaking  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  he  Mys, 
*^  In  such  a  contest,  and  tumult,  and  disagreement,  (about  other  matters 
of  opinion)  you  may  see  this  one  law  and  language  acknowledged  by 
common  accord.  This  the  Greek  says,  and  this  the  barbarian  sajt,  and. 
the  inhabitant  of  thf  continent,  and  the  islander ;  and  the  wise  and  the 

unwise." See  tlie  original  quoted  by  Stewart — ElcmentSy  vol.  2* 

p.  80. 
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We  see,  then,  tbat  Reason  is  sometitnes^  med  for 
the  light  of  the  intellect,  or  for  the  perfectiori  of 
human  intellect,  hoirsoever  enlightened,  compre- 
hending the  rational  as  well  as  moral  powers  of  the 
mind^  caltivated  to  the  highest  pitth  of  excellence : 
and  in  this  sense,  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  Reason 
and  Revelation  cannot  justly  be  placed  in  opposition. 
Bat  when  the  word  is  employed,  as  it  commonly  is,  ih 
iliodem  speculations,  for  the  Discursive  facultj  alone, 
or  to  designate  what  is  meant  by  the  strength  atid 
power  of  human  wisdom,  unaided  by  divine  counsel, 
or  uaaasisted  by  revelation, — which  seems  to  be  its 
proper  place, — then  it  becomes  essentially  necessary 
to  distinguish  them. 

For,  it  is  clear,  from  some  of  the  preceding  quotas 
tionB,  that,  if  the  term  be  rightly  used,  to  Reason  be- 
long the  highest  court  and  oflBce  in  the  human  mind. 
I  cannot  therefore  but  freely  confess  my  own  opi- 
nion^ that  to  include  in  the  word  Reason,  while  it  is 
liable  to  such  an  ambiguity  of  meaning,  all  that  ex« 
cdlence  of  the  human  character,  which  arises  from 
the  coltivation  of  our  highest  endowments,  is  far  from* 
being  conducive  to  the  interests,  much  less  the  dtf^ 
fusion,  of  a  pure  and  vital  Christianity. 

As  I  shall  have  to  consider  this  subject  more  fully 
kereafter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  a  little  more 
into  the  nature  and  office  of  the  Reasoning  faculty, 
than  I  should  otherwise  have  done.  No  one,  I  ap- 
prehend, can  doubt,  that,  when  the  word  Reason  is 
employed    in    modem    discourse,   as    applicable   to 
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matters  of  religion,  it  is  never  meant  to  include 
Revelation  mediate  or  immediate — ^however  it  maj  be, 
supposed,  according  to  Locke,  to  be  invested  with 
legitimate  right  to  take  cognizance  of  revelation. 

Now,  it  may  be  observed,  that  Reason,  in  the  en- 
larged acceptation  to  which  I  have  alluded,  embraced 
three  powers  or  principles  very  necessary  to  be  dis* 
tinguished. 

First. — It  included  that  power  of  the  mind,  which 
enables  it  to  investigate  and  find  out  Truth  specV' 
latively,  as  in  science  and  the  common  business  of  lifis^ 
bjr  observation  and  experience,  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  falsehood,  by  means  of  propositions,  compari- 
sons, and  deductions;  hence  properly  called  the  Dis- 
cursive faculty  or  power  of  Reasoning. 

Secondly .-^It  comprehended  the  elements  of  Rea- 
son itself—the  rudiments,  seeds,  or  principles  from 
which  all  natural  reasoning  must  spring;  denominated 
by  Judge  Hale  ^^  rational  instincts,'' — by  Boyle  ^^  the 
innate  Light  of  Reason,  or  primitive  ideas  and  rules 
of  true  and  false,'* — by  Cudworth  ^^  innate  cognos- 
citlve  power," — by  Stewart,  ^^  the  fundamental  laws 
of  human  belief,  or  primary  elements  of  human  rea- 
son,"— by  Reid  and  Beattie,  ^^  the  principles  of  com- 
mon sense,"  as  being  common  to  all  mankind; — by 
others,  '^  self-evident  truths,  axioms,  common  senti- 
lyients,  and  intuitive  principles." 

Thirdly. — The  power  or  source  of  moral  sentiment 
from  which  man  receives  primarily  the  emotions  which 
give  rise  to  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  good 
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and  evil ;  and  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  feel  the  obli- 
l^ation  of  duty  to  God  and  to  his  fellow  creature ;  in 
which  power  may  be  included  the  first  principles  or 
seeds  of  moral  truth,  the  sparks  of  a  divine  intelli- 
gence in  the  soul,  the  iigkl  that  enlighteneth  every 
man — from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  changping  the 
metaphor  to  express  the  meaning  more  fully;  also 
variously  denominated  ^^  the  law  written  in  the 
beart,^** — ^^  connatural  moral  instincts^'t— ^^  the  first 
rudimentsof  natural  justice,  charity  and  benignity/'^ 

•  Hooker.  f  Hale.  t  *^i<>- 
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OF  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  MENTAL  FACULTIESi 
AND  THE  PRIMARY  ELEMENTS  OF  REASOff' 
IN6  AND  MORAL  FEEUNG. 


Sect*  L 

Of  the  nature  of  the  Menial  Faculties. 

As  it  is  my  intention  to  make  some  general  obser- 
vations on  the  developement  of  the  various  powers  of 
the  human  mind  from  their  original  rudiments  or 
seeds,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  premising  a 
few  particulars,  by  way  of  illustration,  on  the  elements 
both  of  our  rational  and  moral  principles.  For,  if  it 
be  proved,  or  deemed  highly  probable,  that  in  order 
to  constitute  the  power  of  Reasoning,  some  original 
seeds,  or,  as  they  have  been  called,  ^^  inchoatae  uh 
telligentiaey*'  must  be  presupposed,  as  already  im- 
planted in  the  mind  by  the  Author  of  our  being;  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  same  thing  should  be  true, 
but  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  of  the  moral  principle 
and  its  seeds,  or  instincts. 
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And,  bj  adopting  this  method,   I  flatter  myself, 
that  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  examine  and  ap- 
predate  the  tendency  of  a  very  celebrated  writer's 
opinion  on  this  subject, — a  man  whose  name  cannot 
be  mentioned  but  with  respect  and  admiration,  both 
for  his  virtues  and  his  genius,  I  mean, — the  enlight- 
ened Locke.    In  lajing  this  foundation,  I  conceive  it 
to  be  particularly  important  to  produce  such  a  coin- 
cidence of  unbiassed  authorities  before  my  reader,  as, 
while  it  qualifies  him  to  determine  what  degree  of 
deference  may  be  due  to  these  authorities,*  may  enable 
him  also  to  judge  how  far  the  notion  is  consistent 
with  sound  analogy,  which  assumes,  that  the  human 
mind,  in  its  infant  or  undeveloped  state,  may  with 
propriety  be  compared  to   ^^  a  white  sheet  of  paper' ' 
or  ^<  to  an  empty  cabinet."    I  propose  therefore  to 
mdduce  some  testimonies  on  this  point;    and   first 
relatively  to  the  ground-work  of  reason ;  which,  as 
befoHB  remarked,  I  use  in  the  signification  with  which 
I  set  out  in  the  beginning  of  this  Essay.     I   shall 
afterwards  proceed  to  consider  the  elements  or  seeds 
of  moral  sentiments. 

Now,  as  we  can  have  no  true  conception  of  the 
nature,  constitution,  or  essence  of  the  mind,  but  from 
its  powers  or  faculties  and  the  phenomena  of  their 
enlargement, — in  like  manner,  as  we  can  know  no- 
thing of  the  rudiments  or  original  state  of  the  body^ 
but  from  the  position  and  developement  of  its  limbs 
and  organs, — I  am  well  aware  that  in  attempting  to 
describe  the  elements  or  principles  of  human  thought. 
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it  is  extremelj^  difficult  to  use  proper  expreasions,  in 
as  much  as  they  must  all  be  borrowed  from  material 
objects.     Hence,  in  endeavouring  to  give  correct 
notions  of  what  is  meant  by  a  seed,  first  principle, 
primary  tendency,  instinct,  or  original  impulse  of  the 
mind,  influencing  its  judgments  or  its  moral  conduct; 
it  is  possible  there  may  be  great  variety  of  ezpressioo^ 
and  yet  that  one  and  the  same  class  of  phenomena 
may  be  distinctly  referred  to  under  all  this  varietj,  as 
different  authors  may  have  laid  hold  of  one  analogy 
or  another.    And  this  is  evinced  by  the  different 
appellations  above  recited,  given  to  the  same  thing; 
just  as  the  understandiug  is  considered  to  be  capable 
of  containing    within    itself  either   originally,   the 
seeds  or  elements,  fountains,  germs,  or  rudiments  of 
knowledge,  or  of  l)eing  furnished  in  a  secondary  way 
with  its  materials,  like  a  dark  room  with  pictures 
or  images,  representing  external  things,  successively 
painted  on  its  walls.     It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  enlargement  of  the  intellect  and  the  developement 
of  the  mental  capacities,  bear  some  analogy  to  the 
evolution,  growth  and  expansion  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  ovum  and  of  a  seed  or  germ.     For  it  would 
seem  as  unphilosophical  to  suppose  that  immaterial 
knowledge  should  be  conveyed  into  the  mind,  wholly 
from  without,  in  the  mechanical  way  that  shells  are 
conveyed  into  a  cabinet  or  wine  into  a  cask,  as  to 
expect  that  the  shell  of  a  nut,  without  the  organized 
kernel,  would  form  a  tree-,  or  that  the  mere  husk  of 
a  grain  of  wheat,  with  all  the  care  of  outward  culture 
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tbAt  eould  be  bestowed  upon  it,  would  apprc^ritte  to 
ifaelf  uourishmenty  and  shoot  up  into  the  stem  the 
blade  and  the  ear.  Every  rudiment,  or  seed  in  na- 
ture^  has  inherent  in  itself  certain  appetenckt  by 
which  it  draws  and  attracts  to  itself  something  with* 
out.  These  appetencies  are  its  own;  and  though 
aome  tendencies  may  be  acquired,  it  has,  notwith«> 
atanding,  strong  native  tendencies  towards  the  pur- 
poses  of  its  creation.  And  the  more  its  design  in  the 
creation  is  fulfilled,  and  the  ends  of  its  bring  accom- 
plished, the  more  do  these  original  appetencies  dis* 
play  themselves  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  great 
Author.  Do  the  materials  of  knowledge  bear  a  di& 
ftrent  relation  to  the  mind,  from  that  which  the  out* 
ward  elements,  air,  earth,  heat,  and  moisture,  bear  to 
the  seed  or  plant  ?  If  they  bear  the  same  relation,  it 
ia  obvious,  that  the  mind  must  have  originally  in 
itself,  all  the  rudiments  of  all  its  capacities,  the  germs 
of  its  propensities,  the  latent  spark  of  intellect,  the 
Jinmtam  of  its  benevolent  affections,  the  dawning  light 
of  its  immortal  affinity  and  seed  of  divine  Truth ; 
ready  to  be  opened,  expanded,  enlarged ;  or  to  re^nain 
elesed,  obscured,  contracted,  according  to  the  neglect 
or  care  of  cultivation. 

But  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  a  suitable 
phraseology,  as  it  wiU  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  distinguish  in  effect  between  the  original  iin« 
planted  instinct,  influencing  the  will  by  an  immediate 
impulse  to  action,  and  the  acquired  rule  or  motive 
secondarily  produced    by    tradition   or   intellectqal 
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research,  so  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  suitable  fiNrms 
of  ^j^pressioo,  to  denote  these  respective  mental  phe* 
nomeqa.  Jt  is  also  clear,  that  difierent  analogies 
will  suggest  diflTerent  modes  of  expression^  as  the 
mind  may  be  said  to  contain  within  itself  a  seed,  a 
root,  a  fountain,  a  spark,  a  light,  a  rudiment,  a  genn, 
an  idea  or  image.  It  is  remarkable  that  every  one 
of  these  things,  except  the  last,  refers  essentially  to 
something  naturally  engendered  and  figuratively  in  the 
mind  itself;  but  the  word  idea  or  image  is  well 
chosen  for  that  system,  which  considers  the  mind  like 
a  dark  room  or  a  white  sheet  of  paper,  and  which 
makes  the  resemblances  of  outward  things  to  consti- 
tute (be  chief  materials  of  intellectual  operations  and 
intellectual  expansion.  How  mere  images  or  forms 
should  enlarge  a  mental  faculty,  is  as  inconceivable, 
as  that  immaterial  conceptions  should  expand  any 
bodily  organ.  In  the  case  of  the  brain  this  is  said  to 
be  possible :  but  the  degree  and  the  mode  are  equally 
unknown ;  and  there  is  clearly  a  limit, — a  very 
straitened  expansion,  if  the  fact  should  be  admitted. 

Leaving,  however,  this  discussion  for  the  present, 
as  1  hope  to  resume  it  in  a  more  proper  place,  I  may 
observe  that  the  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Boyle, 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  Cudworth,  will  perhaps  be 
open  to  animadversion  when  they  are  judged  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  expression  in  modern  meta- 
physical works;  and  may  be  thought  by  some  ob- 
solete on  this  account.  But  although  the  phraseology 
npay  be  uncouth,  yet  if  we  can  undert^land  what  the 
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neap,  and  can  §;ather  important  truths  or  fiicts  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  hnman  mind  from  their  writings, 
the  end  will  be  sufficiently  answered.  It  would 
MeetOf  indeed,  that  the  clearest  metaphysical  heads  are 
liable  to  some  degree  of  obscurity  on  this  point :  be- 
cause most  of  them  differ  in  expression,  if  they  do  not 
in  opinion.  Though  Locke  introduced  a  greater  pre- 
cision of  language  than  had  been  known  before  his 
time,  yet  his  use  of  the  word  Idea  in  so  general 
a  sense  as  he  employed  it,  has  drawn  a  sort  of 
apology  from  himself,*  and  has  given  rise  to  very 
strange  if  not  absurd  conclusions,  perhaps  logically 
deduced,  from  others,  as  Hume  and  Berkley.  Dugald 
Stewart  seems  to  be  fully  aware  of  this  verbal  ambi- 
guity, and  passes  some  just  remarks  on  the  ^^  Common 
Sense"  of  Beattie  and  Reid,  which  appears  to  have 
been  used  by  these  writers  in  by  far  too  general  a 
signification.  A  volume  might  be  written  in  pointing 
out  the  different  meanings  in  which  words  in  most 
common  use  relative  to  mental  principles,  powers, 
capacities,  and  operations,  are  employed  by  different 
authors.  But  it  would  be  a  discouraging  circum- 
stance, if  amidst  all  this  variety,  we  could  not  come 
at  some  general  truths  acknowledged  by  alL  With 
respect  to  the  word  InsHnet^  as  applicable  to  the 
original  tendencies  of  the  humHn  mind,  and  especially 
as  applicable  to  the  first  movements  or  elements  of 
iatellectual  and  moral  power,  it  may  be  liable  to  some 
objection.    Yet  it  is  desirable  to  have  some  words  as 

*  See  Introduction  to  Essay  on  Human  Undenttanding. 
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remofe  as  possible  from  objects  of  sense,  to 
the  inherent  and  original  workings  of  the  mind  itself: 
and  Instinct  may  be'  one  of  these.  For,  it  is  deHir^ 
that  objects  >bf  sense  are  only  the  occasion,  remote  or 
immediate,  tbej  are  not  the  instruments,  of  the  mind's 
operations;  they  are  the  exciting  causes,  but  not  tbe* 
slate  of  excitement  or  operation  itself.  The  excite- 
ment  and  the  instruments  or  faculties  belong  intrinsic 
cally  to  the  mind.  Impressions  from  outward  objects 
may. affect  the  mind  with  what  are  called  Ideas,  as, 
to  employ  a  coarse  analogy,  outward  food  may  excite 
the  animal  systena,  and  rouse  the  animal  functions. 
But  it  is  its  own  labour  upon  these  ideas,  by  its  own' 
inherent  vigour,  with  its  own  innate  powers,  that  can 
convert  them  to  its  use,  and  enlarge  the  various  fli* 
cnlties,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  impressions 
received  ;  as  it  is  by  the  powers  of  digestion  and  assi- 
milation, that  the  aliment  is  appropriated  to  the 
several  bodily  organs.  Hence  human  knowledge, 
whether  it  consists  in  the  acquirement  of  art  or  sci- 
ence, or  literature,  or  in  the  growth  and  enlargement 
of  our  best  affections,  by  the  exercise  of  diflferenC 
mental  capacities,  is  not  something  without  the  mind ; 
ai^y  more  than  food  appropriated  to  bone,  vessel, 
gland,  muscle,  by  the  action  of  different  oi^ns,  is 
something  without  the  body.  But  what  is  true  of  tbe^ 
profound  and  elaborately  deduced  logical  proposition 
or  mathematical  theorem,  is  true  also  of  the  primary 
elements  of  the  proposition.  They  belong  essentially 
to  the  mind :  and  education  cannot,  in  the  true  sense 
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of  the  word,  or  absolutely,  impart  them,  tbough  it  may 
enable  the  mind  to  draw  ihemforihy  as  the  word  im- 
plies, and  to  recognize  them  as  something  congenial 
to  its  own  nature — in  fact,  as  truth,  commanding  its 
implicit  assent,  immediately  they  are  &irly  brought 
nqder  its  notice. 


S£CT«  II. 

Of  the  primary  elements  of  Reasoning. 

From  the  preceding  considerations,  it  will  follow, 
that  all  enlargement  of  the  mind,  all  improvement  of 
its  capacities,  all  real  knowledge,  must  consist,  and 
can  only  consist,  in  the  evolution  of  its  own  powers, 
aa  these  are  severally  acted  upon  by  external  things, 
or  by  external  qualities  of  mind  in  others.  For  as 
external  material  things  have  a  oongruity  to  the  na« 
toral  senses,  and  vice  versa^  the  eye  to  light,  the  ear 
to  sounds,  the  tongue  to  sweets,  the  smell  to  per* 
fumes ;  so  the  qualities  or  manifestations  of  mind  in 
our  fellow  creatures,  as  gratitude,  humanity,  justice, 
honesty,  sincerity,  temperance,  modesty,  and  their 
opposites,  have  a  congruity  to  certain  innate  powers 
ID  us,  affecting  us  with  pleasure  or  pain,  love  or 
aversion,  the  sense  of  good  or  ill  desert,  and  many 
other  feeliiigH  common  to  our  nature.  But  it  is  a 
low  and  degrading  idea  to  suppose  that  the  cultiva* 
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lion  of  mental  power  consists  in  tbe  mind  being  as 
it  were  mechanically  filled  with  its  thoughts  or  omo- 
tioos  from  without,  as  jewels  are  placed  in  a  casket ; 
or  in  its  being  ornamented  with  outward  resem- 
blances and  images,  as  figures  are  represented  in  a 
looking-glass.  This  analogy  may  at  first  sight 
appear  plausible,  for  on  abstruse  subjects  we  are 
willing  to  lay  hold  of  any  analogy  that  may  seem 
calculated  to  explain  even  part  of  the  diflSculty ;  buf, 
if  it  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  not  to  have  one 
particle  of  the  analogy  of  nature ;  and  therefore  to 
be  fiilse  and  to  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions*  Know- 
ledge has  no  relation  whatever  either  on  the  one 
hand  to  empty  shadows,  or,  on  the  other,  to  the 
gross  materials  of  a  cabinet.  For,  real  substantial 
knowledge  in  the  mind,  must  be  as  unlike  any  thing 
received  from  without,  or  discovered  withont,  except 
in  tbe  minds  of  others ;  as  a  piece  of  bread  is  unlike  a 
living  muscular  fibre,  or  as  air,  earth,  and  water,  are, 
in  themselves,  unlike  the  living  organized  system  of 
a  plant.  What  is  communicated  from  without,  may, 
indeed,  be  assimilated  by  intellectual  labour,  till  it 
constitute  effective  and  substantial  truth  or  know- 
ledge ;  as  air,  earth,  and  water,  with  the  aid  of  heat 
and  light,  may  be  subdued  and  assimilated  by  the 
power  of  vegetation  to  th^  very  nature  and  substance 
of  the  plant.  Neither  perception,  nor  memory  can 
do  this.  The  mere  act  of  treasuring  ideas  in  the 
memory  does  not  add  a  single  iota  to  the  real  in- 
tellectual power  of  the  mind. 
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This  obaenration,  I  apprehend,  to  be  intimalelj 
conaecled  in  principle  with  that  theory  of  orig^inal 
fleede  or  oleoMnts  of  thought  in  the  mind,  which  I  an 
diipoBed  to  maintain.  I  shall  now  snbjoio  a  few 
illnstratioog. 

On  this  head  the  language  of  Bojle  is  particularly 
appropriate:  because  he  does  not  argue  for  one  opi- 
nion more  decidedly  than  another;  t  shall,  therefore, 
gt?e  several  extracts  from  bis  writings. 

^<  God  hath  made  us  men  of  a  limited  nature  in 
general,  and  of  a  bounded  capacity ;  and  accordingly 
hath  furnished  man  either  with  certain  irtnaie  ideas  or 
maids  J  and  principks;  or  with  a  faculty  or  power 
and  disposition  easily  to  flume  them^  as  it  meets  with 
occasions  to  excite  them.  But,  because  God  intended 
the  mind  of  man  of  a  limited  capacity,  bis  understand^ 
ing  is  so  constituted,  that  the  inbred  or  easily  ac- 
quired ideas,  and  primitive  axioms,  wherewith  it  is 
Ibmished,  and  by  relation  or  analogy  whereto,  it 
jodlgeB  of  all  other  notions  and  prepositions,  do  not 
extend  to  all  kno wable  objects  whatsoever ;  but  reach 
oinly  to  such  as  have  a  sufficient  affinity^  or  bear 
some  proportion  to  those  primary  ideas  and  rules  of 
irmih;  which  are  sufficient,  if  duly  improved,  to  help 
OS  to  attain,  though  not  the  perfect  knowledge  of 
truth  of  the  highest  order,  yet  the  competent  know- 
ledge of  as  much  Truth,  as  God  thought  fit  to  allow 
our  minds,  in  their  present  state  of  union  with  our 
bodies." 

*'  The  innate  light  of  the  rational  faculty,  is  more 
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primary  than  the  very  rules  of  reasoning/* 

^^  There  are  some  things  which  the  intellect  usually 
judges  of  in  a  kind  of  organical  way; — that  is^bj  the 
help  of  certain  rules  or  hypotheses*' — ^^  but  there  are 
others  which  it  knows,  without  the  help  of  these 
rules,  more  immediately  and,  as  it  were,  inhdtiDelgj 

by  evidence  or  perception.** ^<  And  it  aeeM 

to  me  that  the  internal  light  which  the  Author  of 
nature  has  set  up  in  the  mind  of  man,  qualifies  biiii| 
if  he  makes  a  right  use  of  it,  not  only  to  apply  the 
instruments  of  knowledge,  but  also  to  frame  and  exa- 
mine them.*** 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  preceding  passage 
applies  exclusively  to  the  elements  of  reason  :  aa  does 
the  following  from  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  I  have  already 
taken  notice  of  the  analogy  drawn  by  this  writer 


*  See  Boyle*«  works  abridged  by  Shaw,  vol.  2,  pages  201, 906, 
and  S80. 

*'  The  rational  loul  that  ia  already  furnished  wUh  primiHve  idem  mad 
rules' of  true  and  false** — in  other  words,  '*  when  duly  excited,  is  fur- 
nished with  a  Hghi  that  may  enable  her  to  judge,  even  of  many  of  tliOM 
ori^ituU  noihnst  by  which  she  judges  of  other  things.*'  *^  For,  by  the 
help  of  this  light,  the  understanding  is  enabled  to  look  about,  and  both 
to  consider  apart,  and  compare  together,  the  nature  of  all  kinds  of 
things  $  without  being  necessitated  to  employ  in  its  speculations,  the 
rules,  or  dictates  of  any  particular  science,  or  discipline;  being  suffi- 
ciently assisted  hjf  Us  own  lights  and  tkose  axioms  and  notions^  that  are  of  c 
genertU  naiurey  and  psrpetual  truths i  and  so  of  a  higher  order  than  the 
dictates  or  rules  of  any  particular  or  subordinate  science." 

**  These  are  supposed  to  be  connate — and  are  assented  to  upon  their 
own  account,  without  needing  any  medium  or  discursive  act  to  prove 
them:  because,  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  plainly  proposed  to  the  under- 
standing they  discover  themselves  to  be  true  so  manifestly,  by  their  own 
light,  Uiat  they  want  no  proposition  to  make  the  understanding  ac- 
quie>>ce  in  them.** 

Eo)le*s  works  abridged,  vol.  2.  p.  201 — 206. 
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between  human  and  brate  instinctg.  He  sajs  tbat 
<^  as  there  are  animal  insiincU  in  brutes,  directing 
them  to  what  is  useful  and  convenient  to  the  sensible 
life;  so  there  are  engraven  in  the  soul  certain  rational 
iastincts;  implanted  and  connatural  anticipations^ 
antecedent  to  any  discursive  ratiocination  ;-«whicIiy 

• 

tboogh  thejr  are  not  so  distinct  and  explicit  as  the 
former  (those  of  brutes)  yet  they  are  secret  biases 
whereby  it  is  disposed,  and  inclined  to  the  good  and 
convenience  proportionable  to  a  rational  and  intel- 
lectual life."  Besides  this,  Sir  Matthew  Hale  con* 
yiders  that  ^*  each  individual  has  a  certain  congenite 
9tock  of  rational  sentiments  and  inclinations;  im« 
plying  that  he  has  original  instincts  determiniiig  bia 
to  aoeh  a.  way  of  life  as  is  suitable  to  his^  nature/*^ 
-And  he  observes,  that  ^^  the  high  exercise  of  ratioci- 
aation  might  evince  the  truth  and  excellency  of  the^e 
connatural  principles,  because  they  are  in  themselves 
Ughly  reasonable,  though  there  were  no  such  prigi- 
Bcllj  inscribed  in  the  mind.  Out  this  no  more 
condodes  against  the  supposition,  (of  their  being 
originally  inscribed),  than  it  would  conclude  against 
the  supposition  of  implanted  instincts  in  brutes«"t 
.See  page  62. 

*  Hale  Prinu  orig.  lect.  1.  ch.  8. 

"f-  In  the  4th  section,  the  tame  idea  is  expressed  in  other  words  :'-> 
^  As  we  find  in  the  sensitive  natures  certain  congenUe  or  cmmahtnA  l»- 
MHmeli^  whereby  tbey  are  secr^Iy  and  powerfully  biassed,  and  inclined, 
and  carried  to  their  propef  sensitive  good*' — *"*•  so  there  seenis  to  be 
lodged  in  the  intellective  and  rational  nature  certain  rudimemis  tmd  ten- 
whereby  they  are  carried  to  the  good  of  an  intellectual  life» 
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The  judicious  Hooker  remarks,  ^^  That  the  main 
principles  of  Reason  are  in  themselves  appptrent^ 
For  to  make  nothing  evident  of  itself  unto  man^i 
anderstandingy  were  to  take  away  all  possibility  of 
kirowiBg  any  thing.  And  herein,  he  adds^  that  of 
llieophrastQS  is  true,  <  Thejf  thai  seek  a  reason  of  all 
things  do  niierfy  destroy  all  reasoning,*  In  every  kind 
of  knowledge,  some  such  grounds  there  are,  as  that 
being  proposed,  the  mind  doth  presently  embrace 
them,  as  free  from  the  possibilitj  of  error,  clear  and 
manifest  without  proof  * 

Aristotle  himself,  the  prince  of  logicians,  admits, 
^  That  it  is  altogether  impossible  that  every  thing 
should  be  susceptible  of  demonstration ;  otherwise  the 
prooeSH  would  extend  to  infinity,  and  after  all  our 
labour,  nothing  would  be  gained."f 

Cicero  says,  ^^  That  unless  there  were  some  antid" 
potions  of  knowledge  in  the  mind,  it  would  not  be  in<« 
quisitive,  or  discursive,  or  attain  to  any  knowledge 
at  alL'^j:  And  this  is  partly  explained  by  an  obser* 
vation  of  Cud  worth,  ^<  That  where  any  new  ideas  are 
presented  to  the  mind  by  sense,  it  cannot  understand 
or  know  them,  except  hy  something  of  its  ozc^/i,— -some 
active  anticipation   within  itself,  that  occasionally 

certain  communes  noiUiae  lodged  and  implanted  in  the  intellect^  which 
serve  as  a  kind  of  connatural  inward  stock  for  the  understanding  to 
work  upon,  and  also  as  a  bias  to  carry  him  on  to  the  good  of  an  intel- 
lectual life."    Page  366. 

*  Hooker  Eccles.  Pol.  book  1. 
+  Stewart's  Elem.  vol.  ?. 
J  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  1. 
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reviving  and  meeting  with  it,  makes  it  know  Jt,  oi 
take  acquaintance  with  it/'  <<  And,"  he  adds,  <<  this 
18  the  only  true  sense  of  that  old  assertion  of  Plato, 
that  Knowledge  is  Reminiscence,  not  that  it  is  the 
remembrance  of  something  which  the  soul  had  some 
time  before  actuallly  known,  in  a  pre-existeat  state; 
bat  because  it  is  the  mind's  comprehending  of  things 
by  some  inward  anticipations  of  its  own^  something 
sative  and  domestic  to  it,  or  something  actively  ex* 
erted  from  within  itself."* 

Dugald  Stewart  observes,  <<  The  remark  is  un* 
doobtedly  true — that  if  there  were  no  first  principles, 
or  in  other  words,  if  a  reason  could  be  given  for  every 
thing,  no  process  of  deduction  could  -  possibly  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion.'*  And  in  reference  to  this 
point,  he  cites  D'Alembert,  Boyle,  and  Dr.  Campbell, 
to  prove  that  all  the  sciences  rest  ultimately  on  first 
IHrinciples,  which  must  be  taken  for  granted  without 

piMft 

^^  All  reasoning  (says  Dr.  lleid)  is  from  principles^- 
tkeJirH  principles  ofcoety  ]dni  of  rtasaning  art  given 
u$  hjf  ntdure^ — ^Tbe  conclusions  of  reason  are  all  built 
npon  first  principles,  and  can  have  no  other  fouoda* 
tion."  Most  justly  therefore  do  such  principles  dis* 
dain  to  be  tried  by  Reason,  and  laugh  at  the  artillery 
of  the  logician  when  it  is  directed  against  them."— - 
And  in  another  place,  he  adds,  <^  How  or  when  I 
got  such  first  principles,  upon  which  I  build  all  my 

*  On  Morality,  p.  129.    See  al»o  Hale,  p.  43. 
f   See  Elements,  vol.  2. 
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reasoning,  I  know  not ;  for  1  had  them  beToie  I  eaa 
remember ;  but  I  am  sure,  they  are  parts  of  mj  cmh 
stitution,  and  I  cannot  throw  them  off/** 

Dr.  Watts  well  observes,  in  reference  both  to  fint 
principles  in  mathematics  and  in  religion-—^  That  it 
is  the  vain  affectation  of  proving  every  thing,  tfnil 
lad  geometricians  to  form  nseless  and  intrioftte 
monstratioas  to  support  some  theorems,  wkidi 
safficiently  evident  to  the  eje  by  inspectioo,  or  to  Iks 
mind  by  the  first  mention  of  them/'--*^  ScmBO  thnff 
have  aM»re  need  to  be  explained  than  to  be  jMiooail^  as 
aziona,  or  self-evident  propoeitions;  andibdoeiaB 
ihe /irsi  greai  principles^  the  chief  and  most  iaspMaat 
doctrines  both  of  naiural  and  revealed  religi&m  /  ftr, 
when  the  sense  of  them  is  clearly  explainedy  th^ 
appear  so  evident  in  the  light  of  nature  or  0ufi|4ws^ 
fhat  they  want  no  other  proof/'t 

^^  Our  perception  of  this  self^evidenee  in  aaj  pro- 
position, is  called  Intelligence.  It  is  our  knowkd^ 
of  those  fint  principles  of  truth,  whichMre^  aa  it  were, 
wrought  inio  the  very  naiure  and  make  of  amr  Mmdi/ 
they  are  so  evident  in  themselves  to  every  amui  wha 
attends  to  them,  that  they  need  no  proo£  It  is  the 
prerogative  and  peculiar  eacellence  of  tbeae  propo- 
sitions, that  they  can  scarce  ever  be  proved  or  denied.** 
— p^^  These  propositions  are  called  axioms,  or  maxims, 
or  first  principles ;  these  are  the  very  foundations  of 
all  improved  knowledge  and  reasonings,  and  on  that 

*  Reid's  Inquiry,  pp.  1S6  and  324. 
f  See  Logic>  part  iv.  ch.  2. 
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account  these  have  been  thought  to  be  innate  propth 
sitionsy  or  truths  born  with  us.'** 

Dr.  Beattie  asserts,  that  ^^  All  mathematical  truth 
is  founded  on  certain  first  principles,  which  common 
sense,  or  insiincty  or  the  constitution  of  the  human 
understanding,  or  the  law  of  rational  nature,  compels 
118  to  believe  without  proof,  whether  we  will  or  not.'^ 
Hence,  aoccMrding  to  this  writer,  ^<  there  is  a  power  in 
tile  mind  which  perceives  elementary  truths  or  fifil 
priaciples,  and  commands  implicit  belief,  not  by  pro- 
gressive argumentation,  but  bj  an  instantaneous  and 
ittinrtive  impnlse;  derived  neither  from  edncatioB, 
aor  iiwm  habit,  bat  from  nature;*'  and  be  cenclades^ 
^  that  except  we  believe  many  things  without  proof, 
we  never  can  believe  any  thing  at  all)  for  that  aU 
siMMiid  reasoning  must  ultiniatefy  rest  on  principles 
intoitiveiy  certain,  or  intottively  probable*"!' 

*  hopCt  part  8.  du  9.  ^.  9. 

Even  Locke  himself  admiu,  that  ^*  In  intuitive  knowledge  coniiitt 
iHe  evidence  of  all  ihdae  maximi,  which  nobody  hat  any  doubt  about, 
tafte#«y  nan  (dtet  not,  as  it  laid,  only  aannt  to,  but)  knowi)  to  be 
Mmtf  at  toon  at  ever  they  are  propoted  to  hit  underttanding.  In  the 
discovery  of,  and  attent  to  thete  Tnithi,  there  it  no  ute  of  the  Ditcunive 
fbcalty,  lie  imed  tf  MmBmikigf  but  they  ate  known  by  a  iuptvier  sad 
lugher  degree  of  evidence." — ^Ettay,  book  4.  ch.  17. 

-f  Seattle  on  Truth,  part  I.  ch»  1. 
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I  apprehend  the  aathorities  I  have  last  quoted  will 
be  deemed  safficient  to  establish  the  position  that  As 
elemenis  or  first  principles  of  reasonings  belong  ssssn  ' 
tialljr  to  every  rational  being.  And,  tboogli  H  nf 
likely,  some  use  will  be  made  of  the  preceding  conch- 
sions,  in  our  subsequent  speculations ;  yet  it  is  ef 
far  more  importance  to  be  determined,  that  the  finda- 
mental  principles  of  morality  and  religion  aho  ars 
deeply  laid  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  anni. 
For,  as  the  first  only  relate  to  the  good  and  eon* 
venience  of  the  present  rational  life ;  so  the  higher 
and  eternal  interests  of  the  soul  are  deeply  involred 
in  the  last.  We  are  therefore  to  consider  that  as 
we  cannot  even  attain  to  any  speculative  knawUge 
without  building  our  reasonings  upon  certain  raHanal 
instinds^  implanied  truths^  primary  elemeniSy  or  frU 
principles f  as  they  are  variously  denominated;  so  we 
Ciinnot  attain  to  any  practical  virtue  without  building 
upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  moralitj  and 
religion,  which  we  have  reason  to  think  are  laid 
originally  in  the  mind  by  the  great  Author  of  our 
being.  In  what  manner  such  original  elements  of 
truth  are  inscribed,  how  their  roots  or  seeds  are  im- 
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planted,  or  in  what  way  they  are  developed,  we  can 
never  know.  Bat  if  the  concurring  testimony  of  the 
wisest  men  can  avail  any  thing  to  establish  a  position, 
we  seem  justiOed  in  drawing  the  foregoing  conclu« 
aion.  I  am^  indeed,  aware  of  a  notable  exception,— 
that  the  opinions  of  Locke  and  others  are  opposed  to 
this  view  of  the  subject ;  but  these  I  must  leave  to  be 
considered  hereafter.  I  may,  however,  premise,  that, 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  argument,  if  it  be 
impossible  by  natural  reasoning  to  arrive  at  demon* 
stration  one  way  or  the  other,  then,  in  order  to  decide 
the  question,  we  must  place  authority  against  autho- 
rity; and  to  whatever  side  the  sanction  of  Holy 
Scripture  more  especially  leans,  the  triumph  must  be 
awarded. 

In  reference  to  the  following,  and  many  other  quo- 
tations, brought  forward  to  illustrate  the  different 
ports  of  this  Essay,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating 
mj  conviction  generally,  that  there  is  no  more  certain 
way  of  attaining  a  distinct  notion  (provided  the  sub* 
ject  will  admit  of  it)  of  any  moral  or  speculative  Truth, 
than  in  looking  at  it  under  that  variety  of  aspect, 
which  different  minds  of  acknowledged  depth  and 
clearness,  will  naturally  take  in  describing  the  same 
mental  phenomena.  I  have  no  doubt  that  more  real 
service  would  be  done  to  philosophy,  if  systematic 
writers  would  give  due  credit  to  those  who  have  pre*, 
ceded  them,  and  candidly  avow  their  obligations;  and 
if  they  were  more  disposed  to  lean  to  the  concur* 
Hng  sentiments  of  men  of  enlightened  minds^  wKcd 
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(hese  all  tend  to  a  giyen  poiBt^  tban  to  tlie  iii||^ 
efforts  of  their  own  uaaMMted  genius.  I  ksow  il  is 
often  a  boast  with  some  that  they  have  spvi  ool  esefy 
thing  in  their  lucnbmtions,  from  their  omi  sIiqs«|  h§ 
diligent  inspection  of  their  own  niiads.  Bat,  when 
we  consider  the  liability  of  all  to  adopt  some  finroarils 
hypothesiSi  and  to  push  it  to  its  utmost  limila^  ttk 
exclusive  reliance  on  their  own  energies  is  lillla  to  hi 
pommended.  For,  it  is  too  much  the  practise  far 
those  who  feel,  or  imagine  that  thej  are,  capahle  cf 
thinking  for  themselves  in  every  point,  to  alight  or 
overlodk  the  conclusions  of  others,  and  to  give  the 
world  their  own  system  as  the  consummation  of  the 
sulject ;  when  perhaps,  if  carefully  ezamin^  theiv 
would  be  found  but  few  original  ideas,  really  fkax 
own.  I  do  not,  at  the  same  time,  pledge  asyself  to 
support  everj/  opinion  in  these  quotations. 

The  remark  of  Lord  Bacon  is  short  and  apposite. 
^^  It  cannot  be  doubted  (says  he)  that  a  great  part  of 
the  moral  law  is  too  sublime  to  be  reached  by  the 
light  of  nature.  Nevertheless,  it  is  most  truly  de« 
clared,  that  even  from  the  light  and  law  of  natavs 
men  receive  some  knowledge  of  virtue  and  viee,  right 
and  wrong,  good  and  evil.  It  must,  however,  bs 
stated  that  the  light  of  nature  is  to  be  taken  in  a  two- 
fold signification.  In  the  first  place,  as  it  arises  ftosi 
sense,  induction,  reason,  argumentation,^  according  to 
the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth.  Secondly :  as  it  shines 
upon  the  human  soul  by  an  internal  instinct^  accordinf; 
to  the  law  of  conscience :  which  is,  as  it  were,  tbe 
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■park  and  renaios,  of  pristine  and  primitive  purity. 
In  Hua  latter  sense,  especially,  the  soul  is  a  partaker 
^siich  a  portion  of  light,  as  enables  it  to  behold  and 
disepver  the  perfection  of  the  moral  law ;  yet  this 
Jiglil  is  not  snficiently  dear,  but  is  afforded  in  such  a 
samiet  that  it  rather  reproves  for  vice,  than  fully 
iafcrms  us  of  onr  duties.  Wlierefore^  the  doctrine  of 
Beligioo,  as  well  moral  as  mystical,  is  not  to  be  at- 
teined  but.  by  inspiration  and  rerelation  firom  God."* 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  testi6es,  that  <<  Whatever  may 
lie  said  of  other  matters,  certainly,  the  first  draughts 
a^d  afarictuces  of  natural  religion  and  morality  are 
miundfy  in  the  mind  :*'-^<<  and  by  his  faculties  man  is 
feildered  into  a  capacity  of  knowing  the  will  of 
Jtlaigkty  God,  and  what  is  acceptable  to  him ;  for  it 
in  in.  a  great  measure  imcribed  in  his  sauV^  This 
Wiinent  man  ^  appeals  to  the  most  knowing  men  in 
tiie  world,  who  have  but  had  the  leisure  to  think 
feriously  and  converse  with  themselves; — whether 
next  under  Divine  revelation  their  best  and  clearest 
seotioients  of  morality  at  least  have  not  been  gathered 
lr0Bi  the  due  animadversion  and  inspection  of  their 
#WB  minds,  and  the  improving  of  that  stock  of  morals 
tliAt  they  there  find,  and  the  transcribing  of  that  m- 
ginal  which  they  {o\mA  first  written  there.^'f 

It.  is  remarked,  by  the  profound  Bishop  Butler, 
^^  that  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that,  ex- 
clusive of  revelation,  man  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
creature  left  by  bis  Maker  to  act  at  random ;  —but 

*  Advancem.  of  Learning.  f  y^  i™*  Orig.  of  Man. 
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thai  froB  Us  make,  coadilioQ,  or  ntora^  lie  ■  is  At 
strictest  u4  most  proper  sease  a  /(S9  Is  kimwelf  Hs 
Imtli  the  role  of  ngkt  within;  whet  is  waotiiig  k  eoiy 
thet  he  booestly  attend  tq  it."— ««  Let  any  pUa 
honest  nan,  before  he  engiiges  in  any  eoorse  ofactioBi 
ask  hipnelf,  is  this  I  am -going  aboat  rigiit,  or  ii  it 
wro^g  2  Is  it  good,  or  is  it  eril  ?  I  do  not  in  fhs 
least  doubt,  but  that  this  question  woold  be  nnswend 
agreeaUj  to  truth  and  virtue,  by  almost  any  fiur  ana 
in  Inmost  any  ciccumstsfice.'*^ 

<<  The  soul,'*  says  Dr.  Cudworth,  ^  is  not  a 
Jlasa  Tabula,  a  naked  and  passive  thing,  which 
no  innate  furniture  or  activity  of  its  own,  nor  any 
thing  at  all  in  it,  but  what  was  impremed  npan  it 
without ;  for  if  it  were  so,  then  there  could  not  pes- 
sibly  be  any  such  thing  as  moral  good  and  evil,  juit 
and  unjust.  The  anticipations  of  morality  do  not 
spring  fuerely  from  notional  ideas,  or  from  certaia 
rules  or  propositions,  arhilrariljf  printed  upon  the 
soul  as  upon  a  book,  but  from  some  other  more  ia* 
ward,  and  vital  principle,  in  intellectual  beings,  as 
such,  whereby  they  have  a  natural  determmudim 
in  them  to  do  some  things,  and  to  avoid  otheis; 
which  could  not  be  if  they  were  mere  naked  passive 
things/'t 

Dr.  Hutcbeson  remarks,  that  <<The  Author  of 
Nature  has  much  better  furnished  us  for  a  virtuous 
conduct,  than  our  moralists  seem    to  imagine,  6y 

*  Sec  Sermons  on  lliinian  Nature,  ii.  &  iiL 
1'  Eternal  and  Imniut.  Morality,  ch.  6. 
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a&noif  Off  quick  and  pawerfiil  imsiructkmtym  me  have 
for  ike  preeeroaiion  of  our  boHee.  He  bai  gireii  m 
stroag  aiiectioDB  to  be  tbe  ■prings  of  eedi  Tiftvoae 
aclion."— He  also  add%  <<  Tbe  perceptioii  of  iiioril 
l^ood  is  Bot  derived  firom  castom,  edocation,  eianple 

or  study* We  are- not  to  imagiiiei  tbat  thie 

Moral  Sense,  more  than  the  other  senses,  supposes 
any  innate  ideas,  knowledge,  or  practical  proposittott't 
we  mean  by  it  only  a  determination  of  onr  minds  to 
receive  the  simple  ideas  of  approbation  or  eondenn 
nation,  from  actions  observed,  antecedent  to  any  opi«  , 
nions  of  advantage  or  loss  to  redound  to  ourselves 
from  them.'*— -^^  Notwithstanding  the  mighty  Reason 
we  boast  of  above  other  animals,  its  processes  are  too 
alow,  too  full  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  to  serve  us  in 
every  exigency,  either   for  our  own  preservation^ 
without  the  external  senses^  or  to  influence  our  actions 
for  the  goocl  of  the  whole^  without  this  moral  sense." — 
^^  The  universality  of  it  and  that  it  is  antecedent  to 
instruction,  may  appear  from  observing  the  sentiments 
of  children,  upon  hearing  the  stories  with  which  they 
are  commonly  entertaioed  as  soon  as  they  understand 
language." — ^In  conclusion.  Dr.  Hutcheson  queries 
Ibat  if  according  to  many  of  our  moralists,  the  ultimate 
end  is  to  each  one  his  own  happiness;  and  yet  this 
be  seeks  by  Instinct :   ^<  may  not  another  Instinct 
toward  the  pufflic  or  the  good  of  others^  be  as  pro* 
per  a  principle  of  virtue^  as  the  Instinct   towards 
private  happiness  .*"♦ 

*  See  Inquiry  concerning  Morftl  Crood  and  Evil. 
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«^  Ik  iBtimAiMt  or4«lj  ud  the  raid  to 
iMii  kft  to  th«  4I0W  ^p«mtioiii  «r  doobifid 
ffJRMaofu. « •  •  It  ii  woffllijr  ofpotice^  tM  wUte 
thoigliti  i|i9bit(i»  BMrtleis  of jodRiiMt^/b^if  tho^^ 
wt  always  to  bo  patfened  m  laattoia  that  aalatu  to 
9MMralit7«  Seeomd.  thoughto  in  thoM  r%wm  ace 
lottj  parlioe  betireen  datjr  aad  comiptod 
H6iioa»  Roaaseao  has  jastly  said,  that  ^  a  well  lega* 
lalad  fliaiW  tofltiicil  IB  the  surest  guide  to  happtMa."* 
.  Dr.  Beid  states,  <<  That  theie  must  be  to  aMnlsai 
to  all  other  seieaces,  first  or  self-evident  principlsii 
on  which  all  moral  reasoning,  as  to  whether  the  con* 
duet  of  moral  agents  be  good  or  bed,  ia  a  greater  er 
less  degree,  or  indifferent,  is  grounded,  and  to  which 
it  ultimately  rests.  Without  such  principles,  we  csu 
no  more  establish  any  conclusion  in  morak,  than  we 
can  build  a  castle  iu  the  air,  without  any  foundatioB.** 
«— T1m$  first  principles  of  morals  are  the  immediafe 
dictates  of  the  moral  faculty.  By  it,  as  an  oiigiBsi 
power  of  the  mind,  we  have  the  conceptions  of  tight 
and  wrong  in  human  conduct,  of  merit  and  deaieril, 
of  duty,  and  moral  obligation,  &c. — ^He  thai  will 
judge  of  the  first  principles  of  morals  must  consult 
his  moral  faculty,  when  he  is  calm  and  dispassionate.*' 
— <<  We  shall  find  that  all  moral  reasonings  rest  upon 
one  or  more  first  principles  of  morals,  whose  truth  is 
immediately  perceived  without  reasoning,  by  all  men 
come  to  years  of  understanding.'' — ^^  It  is  a  fin>t 

*  Influence  of  Pli>>u.al  Cauie«  on  the  Mural  Faculty. 


prineiple  bi  Bonds,  ilwt  we  augkl  iot  to  do  to  uo- 
ther,  what  we  should  think  wrong  to  bo  done  to  as  ui 
liko  ctreamslanoes.  If  m  man  is  net  capaUe  of  per- 
coiviag  this  w  his  oool  moments,  when  ho  reflsels 
Bcrioosly,  he  is  not  m  mors!  agent,  Boris  he  eapoUoof 
being  connneed  of  it  bj  reasmiing/** 

I  am  aware  that  in  quoting  tte  opinions  (rf  Lori 
Sfaaftesbnrjr  and  Ronssean,  either  bj  way  of  aalh»» 
ritjr  or  iUastrati'on,  I  may  be  supposed  to  iifonr 
tlieir  graeral  writings.  It  is  therefiMre  ineundbenl 
Hpoa  me  to  express  my  regret,  that  men,  who  eouM 
lahe  so  interesting  and  just  a  riew  of  human  nature, 
iH  many  particulars,  as  may  be  noticed  in  soTecal  parte 
of  their  respectiTe  woriis,  should  ha?e  been  betrayed 
nsto  any  impotent  attacks  against  the  sacred  and  im« 
pregnable  bulwarks  of  Rerealed  Truth.  The  author 
ef  the  ^  Characteristics"  was  perhaps  the  most  consist 
tent,  and  sincere,  yet  withal  too  frequently  vapid  in 
Us  reasonings,  and  given  to  unbecoming  levity  oa 
serious  subjects.  But  Rousseau,  while,  at  one  time, 
Im  wrote  as  if  his  mind  was  deeply  embued  with  virtue 
from  the  streams  of  Inspiration  itself,  at  another,  ho 
di^layed  the  depravity  and  weakness  of  the  libertine 
and  unbeliever.  We  cannot,  therefore,  regard  the 
acknowledgments  which  have  felien  from  such  men, 
but  as  the  unconstrained  testimony  of  the  human 
Hiind  on  the  side  of -virtue,  or  the  spontaneous 
homage  which  is  paid  by  all  men  in  their  cool  and 

*  Esiayi  oa  the  Powers  uf  the  Human  Miud,  vol.  3.  ch.  6. 
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and  seriovB  moneBtSy  to  the  uiTeml  aad  iBBateUe 
light  of  Truth. 

Booneoa  thus  foreiblj  ezproMt  himtelC  ^  GhI 
joor  eyes  over  all  the  natioos  of  the  worid,  anrr^  iB 
their  histories ;  amoDf  so  maoy  absard  and  johnm 
forms  of  worship,  among  such  a  prodigions  dinnilj 
of  manners  and  of  character^  you  will  find  ereiy  where 
the  same  ideas  of  justice  and  probity,  erery  where  th^ 
same  notions  of  good  and  eTil."---^  There  is  then- 
fore  in  the  bottom  of  our  souls  an  innate  princqife  «f 
justice  and  of  virtue,  by  which,  in  spite  of  onr  pecu- 
liar maxims,  we  judge  our  own  actions  and  those  sf 
others  to  be  good  or  eriV*  In  another  place  hs 
justly  says,  ^  1  know  not  for  what  reason  men  wouH 
attribute  to  the  progress  ofphilosophy  the  beantifBl 
morality  of  our  books ;  this  morality,  drawn  firom  ths 
Gospel,  belonged  to  Christianity  before  it  lid  to  phi- 
losophy. The  precepts  of  Plato  are  often  teiy 
sublime ;  but  how  frequently  does  he  err,  and  to  what 
extent  do  his  errors  not  reach  ?  As  to  Cicero,  caa 
we  believe,  that,  without  Plato,  this  rhetoriciaa 
would  have  discovered  his  duties?  The  Gospel 
alone,  as  to  its  morality,  is  always  certain,  always  true, 
always  perfect,  and  always  consistent  with  itself/*^ 

^^  Sense  of  rig/U  and  wrongs''*  according  to  Shaftes- 
bury, ^^  being  as  natural  to  us  as  natural  affectum 
itself,  and  being  tijirst  principle  in  our  consiitution  and 
nuike;  there  is  no  speculative  opinion,  persuasion,  or 
belief,  which  is  capable  immediately  or  directly  to 

*  Peiuees  de  Roumv«u. 
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exclude  or  destroy  it.  That  which  is  of  orip^nal  and 
pure  nature  nothing  beside  contrary  habit  and  custom 
(a  second  mdure)  is  able  to  displace*  And  this  afec« 
lion  being  an  original  one  of  earliest  rise  in  the  soal : 
•^Il's  impossible  that  this  can  instanify^  or  withotti 
much  force  and  violence,  be  effaced,  or  struck  out  of 
Ike  natural  temper,  even  by  means  of  the  most  extra* 
vagant  belief  in  the  world."^ 

There  appears  to  me  to  be  great  propriety  in  the 
following  remarks  from  Dr.  Beattie.  ^  Truth  id 
Bomething  fixed  and  determinate,  depending  not  upon 
man,  but  upon  the  Author  of  Nature.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  truth  must  therefore  rest  upon 
their  own  evidence,  perceived  intuitively  by  the  under- 
standing.'' 

^^  Why  should  not  our  judgments  concerning  Truth 
be  acknowledged  to  result  from  a  bias  impressed  upon 
the  mind  by  its  Creator,  as  well  as  our  desire  of  self- 
preservation,  our  love  of  society,  &c.  ?  If  those 
judgments  be  not  insUnciioe^  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  they  come  to  be  universal : — ^If  those  judgments 
be  not  instinctive^  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  men 
find  it  so  difficult,  or  rather  impossible  to  lay  them 
a8ide."t — <^  Morality  is  founded  on  certain  first  prin- 
ciples."—^^ I  do  not  say,**  observes  Beattie  in  ano- 
ther place,  ^^  that  any  particular  moral  principle  is 
innatCy  or  that  an  in&nt  brings  it  into  the  world  with 
him  :  this  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  an  infant 

*  Characteristics,  vol.  2. 
f  Beattie  oo  Truth,  part.  S.  eh.  S. 
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brings  the  multiplicalioii  table  into  the  woild  with 
him.  But,  I  say  that  the  moral  bciiltj  which  die- 
tatet  moral  principles,  and  the  intelleciiial  fiicahj 
which  ascertains  proportions  of  qnantity  and  BmDher, 
are  original  parts  of  man*s  nature;  which,  thoagh 
thej  appear  not  at  his  birth,  nor  for  some  tisM  after, 
even  as  the  ear  of  corn  is  not  seen  till  long  after  ths 
blade  is  sprang  up,  fiul  not,  however,  provided  oat* 
ward  cireanwtances  be  fiiTouraUe,  to  disdoae  them* 
selres  in  due  season.**^ 

•  Bc«atie«ElflaMatiorifoial8GMoe,iittt»a.ciua, 
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Bbforb  I  enter  further  into  this  subject,  it  nay  be 
^oper  to  take  a  very  general  view  of  the  fundamental 
principles  in  the  system  of  Lecke^  as  they  are  laid 
down  in  his  Essay  on  Human  Understanding.  A 
work  so  celebrated,  the  first  appearance  of  whick 
ought  be  said  to  form  an  era  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
homan  mind,  ought  of  necessity  to  daim  our  serious 
attention.  But,  independently  of  his  work,  and  the 
great  c^ginal  genius  of  its  author,  the  virtues  of  the 
maii^  and  the  piety  of  the  Christian,  are  entitled  to 
naqnalified  respect.  That  he  accomplished  much,  is 
acknowledged  by  those  who  impugned  his  argnmenis ; 
and  that  his  system  has  many  defects  is  admitted  even 
by  his  friends.  It  is  not,  however,  my  object,  DeiUier 
is  it  my  place,  even  if  I  were  so  qualified,  to  set  forth 
hiM  merits,  or  to  expose  his  faults.  But,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  frequent  reference  to  his  principles, 
and  as  the  consideration  of  them  is  intimately  con« 
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nected  with  the  present  argomeat,  m  short  prerioM 
notice  seemed  indispensable.  In  the  conrae  ofay 
speculations  I  shall  pass  no  fiirther  coninentB  apoa 
them  than  a  desire  to  discover  trath,  wherever  it  csi 
he  found,  and  sincere  conviction,  may  aeem  both  Is 
justify  and  to  require.  Yet  I  shall  always  endeafov 
to  strengthen  my  own  views  by  concorring  opinisai^ 
rather  than  to  exhibit  them  alone  unsupported  ly 
authority ;  more  especially  when  opposed  to  no  gnis 
an  authority  as  that  of  Locke. 

I  must  here,  however,  forewarn  my  reader,  that,  is 
entering  upon  some  of  the  following  specnlatisa^ 
with  no  other  guide  than  human  reason  to  dirael,.hB 
will  have  to  launch  with  me  into  a  sea  of  anfiithsai 
able  depth,  clouded  with  more  or  lees  metapbysksl 
obscurity,  in  which  few  real  discoveries  have  yet  bsct 
made  by  the  unassisted  light  of  nature.  Yet,  A 
though  we  may  have  to  steer  our  course  by  this  feeble 
light,  and  may  frequently  be  involved  in  perplezitia 
and  doubts  in  consequence,  I  am  not  without  hope^ 
that  by  keeping  a  constant  eye  to  a  better  guide,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  make  our  way  through  conflidiBg 
tides  of  opinion,  to  escape  from  the  darkness  and  aa- 
certainty  of  outward  speculation,  and  to  discover  a 
polar  star,  that  will  give  us  clear  and  steady  light,  and 
lead  us  at  last  to  the  haven  of  Truth. 

Locke  endeavours  to  show,  that  the  human  mind  in 
its  natural  or  ordinary  state,  has  received  no  impres* 
sions  originally  from  its  Maker,  and  is  therefore  desti- 
tute of  every  kind  of  innate  principle.      Hence  be 
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^onffKires  it  to  ^^  a  white  sheet  of  paper,'' — ^^anempty 
»ibinet," — and  ^^  a  dark  room."  He  considers  that 
the  only  objects  it  contemplated  are  what  he  calls  its 
Ideas :  and  that  these  are  either  received  from  with<* 
>i]t  by  the  senses ;  or  the  mind,  by  exercising^  its  &cul- 
jea  ,in  reflecting  on  these  materials,  forms  new  con* 
options,  and  thus  acquires  by  experience  all  its  know<« 
edge.  He  argues,  that  as  it  has  no  innate  ideas,^* 
lo  instinctive  rule  to  distinguish  truth  from  fake-' 
lood;  so  it  can  have  ^^  no  innate  practical  prin- 
Jples,"  but  is  moral  or  immoral  by  education,  de-< 
Mmved  or  virtqous  entirely  by  custom,  having  no 
Ipreater  tendency,  naturally,  to  good  than  to  evil ;  to 
■Improve  what  is  honest,  benevolent,  or  disinterested, 
kan  the  contrary,  farther  than  what  is  virtuous  is 
bond  to  be  profitable  to  society ;  consequently,  that 
be  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being,  of  moral  and  religions 
obligation,  and  of  virtue  and  vice,  are  all  acquired^ 
HTenee  he  infers,  that  man,  either  by  process  of  argu- 
limitation,  has  discovered  these  Truths :  or,  where 
;liey  have  beentibove  human  research,  that  they  have 
)een  made  known  by  Revelation  in  the  written  letter 
if  Scripture;  nothing,  in  fact,  having  been  inscribed 
m  the  table  of  the  heart  by  the  Creator.  For,  as 
Season  or  outward  research  affords  the  only  natural 
ight,  and  as  there  are  many  things  which  it  cannot 
[now,  by  all  its  labour,  some  revelation  from  above 
raa  necessary  to  man  :  therefore,  that  the  volume  of 
loly  Scripture  supplies  that  necessity,  and  now  cbn-. 
titutes  the  common  measure  and  extent  of  that  reve- 
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latioDi  consequently,  that  our  duties  can  only  .b9 
knonm  bj  tlie  laboured  deductions  of  Reason  on  4Im 
one  band,  or  the  Inspired  Writings  on  the  other  ;  BaA^ 
mediately,  by  outward  instruction. 
.  The  foUofiring  passages,  in  the  writer's  own  woodSf 
will  explain  the  matter  move  fully.  <<  I  doub(  not 
but  to  shew  that  a  man,  by  the  right  use  ofUs  natwal 
abilities,  may,  without  any  innate  principles,  at(lia 
the  knowledge  of  a  God,  and  other  things  that  com 
cem  him-^-^nd  may  arrive  at  certainty  without  any 
such  original  notions  or  principles/'^ 

^^  Let  us  thea  suppose  the  mind  to  be,  as  wse  mf$ 
white  paper,  void  of  all  characters,  without  anj  ideas) 
how  comes  it  to  be  furnished  ?  Whence  has.  it./lfl 
the  materials  of  reason  and  knowledge?  ^o  thia^.I 
answer,  in  one  word,  from  Experience:  in  that, dU 
our  knowledge  is  founded :  and  from  that  it  ultimate^ 
ly  derives  itself."    Book  3.  Ch.  i.  .  . 

^^  Methinks,  the  understanding  is  not  much  Qnlike 
a  closet  wholly  shut  from  light  with  only  some  little 
opening  left  to  let  in  external  visible  resemblances^ 
or  ideas  of  things  without,''  Book  S.  Ch.  xii.-^<^  The 
great  source  of  most  of  the  ideas  we  have,  dependia|p 
wholly  upon  our  senses,  acd  derived  by  them  toithe^ 
understanding,  I  call  Sensation.    The  other  fountain 
from  which  experience  furnisheth  the  understanding 
with  ideas,  i§  the  perception  of  the  operations  of  our 
own  nliinds  within  us,  as  it  is  employed  about  the  ideas 
it  has  got— I  call  this  Reflection."    <<  These  two 

*  See  Etsay,  Uook  1.  Ch.  i>. 
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are  to  me  the  only  originals  firom  whence  all  our  ideas 
take  their  beginnings/' — ^^  The  understandiog  seems 
to  roe  not  to  have  the  least  glimmering  of  anj  Ideas, 
which  it  doth  not  receive  from  one  of  these  two. 
External  objects  furnish  the  mind  with  the  ideas  of 
sensible  qualities — i •  e.  The  senses  at  first  let  in  par-* 
tieular  ideas  and  furnish  the  jet  empty  cabinet/' — ; 
^^  And  the  mind  furnishes  the  understanding  with  the 
ideas  of  its  own  operations/'  Book  2.  Ch.  i_<<  For 
wtttte  paper  receives  any  characters."  Book  1.  Ch.  iii. 

And  again,  with  regard  to  moral  duties,  he  says, 
^'  I  doubt  not,  but,  without  being  written  on  their 
liearts,  many  men  may,  by  the  same  way  that  they 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  other  things^  come  to  as- 
sent  to  several  moral  rules,  and  be  convinced  of  their 
obligations ;  others  also  may  come  to  be  of  the  same 
mind,  from  their  education,  company,  and  customs  of 
their  country ;  which  persuasion^  however  got,  will 
serve  to  set  Conscience  on  work."  -  ' 

^  If  conscience  be  a  proof  of  innate  principles, 
eontraries  may  be  innate  principles ;  since  some  men, 
with  the  same  bent  of  conscience,  prosecute  what 
oilKrs  avoid."    Book  1.  Ch.  iii. 

From  this  system  it  follows,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  that  ^^  Conscience  is  nothing  else  but  our  owii 
ofMnion  or  judgment,  of  the  moral  rectitude  or  pravity 
of  our  actions;" — that  "  Ftr/ire  is  approved,  not  be- 
cause it  is  innatCy  but  because  it  is  profUable ;" — that 
'^  Good  and  Evil  are  nothing  but  pleasure  or  pain,  or 
that  which  occaeions  or  procures  pleasure  or  pain  to 
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us  ;*' — that  ^^  Truth  signifies  aotbing  hut  the  joinuig 
or  separating  of  signs,  as  the  things  signified  by  theay 
do  agree  or  disagree  with  one  another :  the  joiniog 
or  separating  of  signs  being  what  is  called  a  prcpih 
siiion ;" — that  ^^  Lights  true  Light  in  the  mind,  is  er 
can  be  nothing  else  but  the  evidence  of  the  tmth  ef 
any  proposition  ;** — that  ^^  Faith  is  nothing  but  a  fifv 
assent  of  the  mind  to  the  truth  of  anj  propaftCioa;" 
— and  that  ^'  Reason  must  be  our  last  judge  and 
guide  in  eveiy  thing."*  These  are  Lookers  defiai* 
tions  and  opinions  in  his  own  words. 

Now,  I  think  it  may  easilj  be  seen,  that  this  Sp- 
tern,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  united  in  its  parti; 
and,  that  it  gives  a  very  plain,  what  if  I  say,  asedn* 
nical  view  of  the  human  intellect,  and  of  the  nM>de  and 
nuiterials  of  its  instruction  or  enlargement. 

It  omits  all  notice  of  instincts,  inherent  delenii- 
nations,  impulses,  and  innate  principles,  speculatifs 
or  moral. 

A  few  remarks,  however,  by  way  of  explanation  or 
previous  information,  are  all  that  I  can  now  with  pro- 
priety offer.  The  system  of  Locke  is  too  comprebeo- 
sive;  his  reasonings  too  profound  and  connected, 
and  my  own  ability,  and  the  space  I  have  to  allow 
myself,  too  limited,  to  permit  me  to  say  much  on  the 
subject,  if  any  thing,  in  so  small  a  compass,  that  will 
be  likely  to  prove  either  satisfactory  to  mj-self  or  to 
my  reader.  Yet  the  little  I  offer,  will,  I  trust,  be 
fully  corroborated.    As  I  proceed  in  this  inquiry,  I 

*  See  E»y>yon  H««i*n  Underitanding. 
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flatter  myself  that  suitable  opportunities  will  be  af* 
forded,  to  explain  my  views  of  the  tendency  of  some 
of  his  principles  more  fully. 

I  am,  notwithstanding,  desirous  of  abating  some- 
what of  the  influence  which  such  an  author  must  pos- 
seas,  and  of  showing,  in  limine^  that  his  reasonings  are 
lar  from  being  considered  by  many  eminent  writers  as 
entitled  to  implicit  credit ;  so  that,  if  I  difibr  with  him 
in  some  important  points,  I  do  not  differ  alone.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  adduce  the  testimonies  at  the 
end  of  this  Chapter.  But  if  there  did  not  appear  to 
be  a  stronger  sanction  than  even  human  authority  in 
support  of  the  view  I  take,  I  should  hardly  venture  to 
hint  at  opposition. 

It  will  appear  from  the  preceding  extracts,  that 
Locke  considers  Experience  to  be  the  only  foundation 
of  all  our  knowledge;  that  Sensation  furnishes  the 
inind  with  information  concerning  the  qualities  of  out- 
ward material  objects ;  and  Reflection  furnishes  the 
understanding  with  a  knowledge  of  the  mind's  own 
operations,  by  means  of  the  different  facultieH,  me-r 
inory,  association,  abstraction,  imagination,  reason, 
&c. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  simple  view  of  the  case; 
and  the  clearness  and  simplicity  are  rendered  still 
more  striking  by  the  comparison  of  the  human  under, 
standing,  in  its  unfurnished  state,  to  a  dark  closet, — 
an  empty  cabinet, — a  white  sheet  of  paper.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  a  system,  built  upon  such  plain 
intelligible  principles,  should  gratify  every  one  who  is 
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desirous  of  having  clear  ideas  on  a  subject  that  is 
usually,  considered  to  be  involved  in  perplexiDg 
obscurity.  Many  of  those  terms,  also,  to  which  we 
9re  used  to  annex  ideas  more  or  less  abstract  and  re- 
fined, and  to  connect  them  with  something  of  sacred 
import,  as  Faith,  Light,  Truth,  Conscience,  are 
stripped  of  these  allusions,  and  presented  to  us  as 
things  more  plain  and  cognizable  by  the  natural  un- 
derstanding than  readers  of  divine  mysteries  would 
imagine.  Another  principle  must  also,  to  many,  be 
highly  satisfactory,  viz.  that  ^'  men,  barely  by  the  use 
of  theirnatural facuUieSy  may  attain  to  all  the  know* 
ledge  they  have^  without  the  help  of  any  innate  im« 
pressions;  and  may  arrive  at  certainty ^  without  any 
such  original  notions  or  principles."  Certainty  of 
knowledge  is  a  high  human  attainment,  promised  t00| 
to  the  exercise  of  the  natural  faculties. 

It  is  however  true,  that,  notwithstanding  the  seenip 
ing  simplicity  of  its  principles,  this  System  requires, 
in  its  details,  an  infinite  deal  of  metaphysical  acumen 
and  complicated  reasoning,  to  reconcile  to  it  a  very 
considerable  number  of  mental  phenomena — ^particu- 
larly in  moral  and  religious  operations,  sentiments, 
and  exercises ;  and  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  origin 
of  some  of  our  ideas. 

In  this  last  attempt  even  the  mighty  genius  of  Locke 
has  failed  him  in  many  instances.  Locke  was  un- 
questionably a  profound  thinker :  and  no  other  sys- 
tem could  have  been  devised  which  would  have  given 
such  scope  to  his  natural  genius  as  that  he  adopted. 
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For  as,  coBformablj  to  his  theory,  every  idea  in  the 
Bind  was  acquired  by  some  intelligible  intellectual 
process;  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  prove,  and  be 
exercises  his  ingenuity  accordingly  in  showing,  bj 
what  direct  or  intricate  steps  he  supposes  the  mind  to 
attain'all  its  most  abstract  notions.  Hence,  not  only 
is  a  very  technical  and  artificial  origin  assigned  to 
some  of  our  ideas,  but  a  very  mechanical  notion  i» 
given  of  the  mind  itself,  as  to  it^  nature  and  deve- 
lepement.  For,  after  all  the  display  of  simplicity, 
even  if  the  principles  were  granted,  the  manner  in 
which  an  intelligent  Being,  dignified  also  as  a  moral 
^;ent,  digests  and  elaborates  the  ideas  of  outward 
things  into  art  and  science,  morality  and  religion, 
would  be  still  a  mystery  as  deep  and  inscrutable  as 
the  evolution  of  a  seed  into  radicle  and  plume,  stem 
and  branch,  bud  and  fruiL»  This  is  a  living  work ; 
md  no  living  work  was  ever  yet  comprehended  bj 
the  human  mind.  Though  this  ia  dbne  by  successive 
itages,  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  tendencies  are  not 
innate;  and  although  the  mental  faculties  are  de- 
vdioped  one  after  another,  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
dfcvelopement  is  effected  by  human  art. 

If  Experience  mean  process  or  lapse  of  time,  the 
proposition,  in  a  qualified  sense,  may  be  true,  that 
£xperience  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  and 
mil  our  principles.  But  if  it  mean  the  labour  and  un- 
assisted energy  of  the  creature,  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sertion may  fiurly  be  doubted :  because  as  the  growth 
ef  a  plant  proceeds  from  one  degree  to  another  bj  its 
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inherent  powers^  without  human  assistance  (which 
-may,  indeed,  aid  or  retard,  but  cannot  give  the  powera 
themselves) ;  so  in  the  developement  of  the  mind,  the 
internalseeds,  faculties,  or  talents,  may  be  ^^dually 
unfolded,  by  native  tendencies  or  principles  of  tbboght 
and  action,  which,  if  they  may  not  be  strictly  called 
innate^  are,  nevertheless,  not  introduced^  though  they 
may  be  excited  from  without : — And  this  is  something, 
more  than  a  barren  metaphysical  distinction. 

The  question  is  not  vvhether  a  great  and  profound 
genius  such  as  Locke,  might  attain  to  certain  know- 
ledge, by  what  he  calls  the  right  use  of  his  natural 
faculties  \  for,  such  a  capacity  might  only  be  granted 
to  one  in  a  million  :  but,  whether  the  human  mind  k 
furnished  by  its  Maker  with  thbse  simple  intelligible 
principles  of  right  and  wrong,  true  and  false,  which 
will  enable  the  million,  however  simple,  wayfaring 
and  illiterate,  by  the  common  or  ordiuary  use  of  the 
talents  committed  to  them,  to  think  and  act  like  ra« 
tional  beings,  to  comprehend  their  duties  to  God  and 
man,  and  by  obedience  to  perform  them« 

When  we  consider  the  origin  which  Locke  has  as- 
signed to  the  principles  of  human  knowledge  in  ge-' 
neral,  we  cannot  wonder  that  his  theory  of  moral 
truth  should  follow  the  fate  of  bis  theory  of  every 
other  kind  of  truth.  Speculative  maxims  and  prac* 
tical  principles  are  however  essentially  different :  and 
though  men  may  not  be  born  with  the  former,  yet  it 
is  going  far  to  say  that  the  human  mind  is  not  na- 
jturaUy  endowed    with  any  of  the  latter.     For  an 
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0uiward  souroe  of  moral  troth  to  a  moral  agent,  would 
plaialy  be  more  serious  in  its  effects  than  an  Outward 
souree  of  speculative  truth.  That  a  being  who  is  only 
accountable  to  his  Maker  should  be  sent  into  the 
world  with  no  one  internal  principle  to  instruct  him 
in  a  single  act  of  conduct  that  would  be  agreeable  in 
the. sight  of  God,  but  whollj  dependent  on  the  de^ 
dactions  of  his  own  reason  and  experience,  or  on  the 
casual  instruction  that  might  be  thrown  in  his  way  by 
others  of  the  same  race,  is  surely  not  according  to  the 
theory  of  morals  which  we  are  taught  by  Divine  Reve^ 
lation. 

Ijocke  seems  to  me  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  un- 
less every  intimation  of  duty,  measure  of  light,  degree 
of  evidence,  manifestation  of  truth,  in  the  mind,  can 
be  J^uced  to  the  form  of  a  proposition,  it  can  have 
DO  practical  effect.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
opiiion  of  others:  and  it  surely  must  be  admitted 
that  various  practical  principles  seem  to  operate,  as 
in  the  lower  animals,  without  any  corresponding  pro- 
positions of  truth  being  objectively  in  their  minds. 

Dr.  liSatts,  I  observe,  takes  notice  of  the  concession 
which  Locke  has  made,  ^  that  there  are  such  things  as 
innate  practical  principles— viz.  the  desire  of  happi-r 
Bess,  and  aversion  to  misery;'  and  he  says  that  the 
mind  *^  contains  in  it  the  plain  and  general  principles 
of  morality,  not  expliciilj/  as  proposilionsy  but  only  as 
nalroe  principles  by  which  it  judges^  and  cannot  but 
Judge  virtue  to  be  fit,  and  vice  unfit  for  intelligent 
^nd  social  creatures  which  God  has  made."* 

*  Philosophical  Esi>ays. 
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Although  therefore  th^  tendency  of  Lodia's 
iof  11  to  prove  that  there  are  no  inmte  prindirici^ 
either  speculative  or  practical;  yet  he  ndmita  of  one 
exception,  and  ia  led  to  confess  that  ^  Nature  has  pnt 
into  man  a  desire  of  happiness,  and  an  aveimMi  to 
miseij ;    and  that  ihese^  itukedj  are  immde 
principles^  which  do  continue  constantly  to 
and  influence  all  our  actions,  without  oeanng.**    Bli^ 
he  observes,  ^^  these  are  inclinations  of  the  appitils 
to  good,  not  impressions  of  truth  on  the  iiniVintaad 
ing."    And  he  adds,   ^^'I  denj  not,  that  there  mto 
natural  tendencies  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  vmU; 
and  that  from  the  very  first  instances  of  aeon  and 
perception,  there  are  some  things  that  are  gralefiri, 
and  others  unwelcome  to  them;    some  things  ttsl 
they  incline  to,  and  others  that  they  fly  :'*     He  eon- 
eludes,  however,    ^^  this  makes  nothing   for  innate 
characters  on  the  mind,  which  are  to  be  the  prindplei 
of  knowledge,  regulating  our  practice."* 

With  great  deference,  I  think  it  may  be  presnnel 
that  if  the  comprehensive  word  Happiness  were  ie> 
solved  into  the  pursuit  and  possession  of  thf^variooi 
objects  at  which  different  individuals  aim,  end  lata 
the  various  principles  put  in  action  to  attain  it,  per- 
haps it  would  include  more  of  original  native  im- 
pulses than  might  have  been  contemplated  in  the  pro- 
position. Some  place  it  in  one  thing,  some  in  ano- 
ther. Happiness  may  be  something  that  is  remote, 
Or  that  is  immediate.    It  maj  refer  to  moral  as  well 

•  Book  I.  Ch.  5. 
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w  to  natnral  gratificatioM.  It  maj  indude  the 
€>bject8  of  cor  appetites,  our  desires,  and  oar  aflTec* 
tioiis,  as  also  of  our  higher  and  nobler  principles. 

Locke,  however,  has  not  given  it  this  latitude  of 
meaning,  but  plainly  implies  in  the  expression,  im- 
planted desire  of  happiness,  <^an  inclination  of  the  ap^ 
petite  to  good,''  that  is,  sensual  gratification. 

Bttt,  leaving  appetites,  if  we  come  to  imprinted 
tendencies,  desires,  and  affections^  it  must  b6  con^ 
feooed,  that  these  do  often  urge  to  lietion,  as  practical 
]nrlnciples,  without  the  mecliuiA  of  propositions  'or 
acquired  knowledge.  For,  implanted  tendencies  are 
plainly  in  the  stead  of  knowledge,  and  imparted, 
through  defect  of  knowledge,  for  ends  which  are  as 
fully,  if  not  better  answered  when  the  mind  is 
prompted  by  an  origiiial  native  impulse,  than  when 
it  is  directed  by  an  impression  of  truth  in  the  under- 
standing. All  the  natural  impulses  of  the  mind,  what-* 
erer  they  be,  stand  us  in  stelad  of  impressions  of  truth 
inthe  understanding,  that  is,  instead  of  formal  jpropo- 
aatiotts.  They  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Reason. 
The  onl^  difierence  is,  that  the  source  from  which 
they  spring  is  a  higher  wisdom  than  our  own :  and 
tile  consequence  is,  that  the  design  is  more  perfectly 
accomplished.  But  when  the  mind  is  actuated  by  ^, 
moral  impulse^  consequently  under  the  influence  of  a 
Ipigher  wisdom  than  its  own,  does  it  follow,  that  iit 
every  such  case,  there  should  be  a  formal  proposition 
ui  the  understanding?  The  Beaver  and  the  Bee  are 
impelled  to  action,  not  by  impressions  of  truth  on  thif 
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tinderstanding,  not  by  acquired  principles  of  know- 
ledge ;'  bot  by  native  practical  princi|des,  whicli  urge 
them  as  determinately,  as  man  is  urged  by  tlie  ieaate 
desire  of  happiness. 

It  would  seem  therefore  to  be  a  fundamental  erraf 
in  philosophy  to  assume  that  an  intelligent  being  caa^ 
not  be  led  or  directed  to  what  is  good,  unless  by  the 
influence  of  some  speculative  maxim  or  propositm, 
formally  present  in  the  mind.  For  it  is  certain  that 
the  instinctive  actions  in  men  and  brutes,  which  eoa- 
cern  the  welfare  of  the  body,  are  not  directed  by  tUi 
kind  of  influence ; — the  power  which  urges  then  Is 
act  not  being  an  acquired  notion  but  an  original  law, 
the  nature  and  design  of  which  they  cannot  often  see. 
And  it  is  not  an  unfair  supposition,  (for  as  much  as  ths 
analogy  is  good,)  that  the  highest  interests  of  maB 
should  be  influenced  or  directed  primarily  by  instinc- 
tive impulses,  without  the  medium  of  formal  impres- 
sions of  truth  on  the  understanding.  It  is  not  more 
difiicult  to  conceive  an  original  inclination  of  the 
mind  to  its  highest  good^  subject  nevertheless  to  Ik 
power  which  it  has  of  abuse,  than  an  original  incli- 
nation of  the  appetite  to  its  lowest  or  sensual  goadj 
subject  to  the  very  same  power.  Neither  is  it  more 
difficult  to  conceive  that  there  should  be  instinctive 
or  inbred  determinations  to  think  and  act  after  a  cer- 
tain rule  as  rational  and  moral  agents,  than  that  there 
should  be  such  determinations  to  act  after  a  certain 
rule  as  irrational  or  animal  agents.  But,  in  the 
latter  case,  it  is  incontrovertibly  true,  that  the  prin- 
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otples  of  action  are  innate — as  in  anknal  instincts:— 
tbejr  are  certainly  not  acquired  by  experience^,  yet 
they  are  practical  principles,  involving  in  some  cases 
bigtt  degrees  of  geometrical  knowledge  and  exquisite 
art  ;-^tliey  are  true  practical  principles  without  any- 
piropositions  of  truth  formally  objective  in  the  mind* 
Why  theU)  it  may  be  asked,  may.  not  humap  beings 
act.  both  as  rational  and  moral  creatures,  without 
formal  propositions  of  truth  in  their  understaadingsi 
aioiply  from  natural  and  constitutional  determinations, 
to  reason  according  to  certain  universal  rules  of 
speculative  truth,  or  to  act  according  to  certain  uni- 
vecsal  principles  of  righi  and  wrong?  -  The  only 
diflbrence  is  that  man  may  pervert  his  reason ;  and 
■lay  choose  evil  instead  of  good.  In  other  wordsyhq 
is  .not  bound  by  his  constitution  always  to  reason 
absurdly  or  the  contrary;  nor  to  act  alwaysvir*' 
tuously  or  wickedly*  Bot  his  Maker  hath  shewn. him 
lAatisgood;  consequently  what  is  eviU  And  tie  is 
Ibrmed  constitutionally  to  distinguish  truth  "from 
fidsehood ;  for  if  his  rational  principles  do  not  un** 
fi>ld  themselves  in  due  time  and  order,  as  in  his  neigh** 
bours^  he  is  not  fit  for  human  society. .  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  that  any  human  being,  as  man,  whether 
in  civilized  or  savage  society,  sound  in  heart  and 
mind.  Can  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the  relations  of 
true  and  false,  and  right  and  wrong. 

It  will  appear,  to  some,  singular  enough,  that  this 
eminent  writer,  by  adopting  the  notion,  which  may 
well  be  called  paradoxical,  that  the  mind  does  not 
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perceive  estemal  objects  tbemielveiy  but  €»lj  ^ 
idea^  image  or  repretenUtion  .of  tboee .  objeett,  it 
■ome  onacconnUble  wmy  brought  before  it,  ehopli 
bave  helped  to  laj  the  fooDdattoD  for  the 
of  Hume  and  Beridey,  with  regard  to  the 
of  a  material  world.  This  however  is  the  %/dL  i  wak, 
10  so  fiuTy  this  Ideal  Sjslem,  as  it  has  been  termed^  hsi 
led  some  of  its  followen  to  adopt  concloaioiia  wfik 
ing  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

Des  Cartes,  BCalebranche,  and  Locke  atlemptedia 
prove,  what  needed  no  proof  bj  arguasent,  the  eaiii- 
ence  of  a  material  world.  Yet  it  appears,  aocordnqr 
to  Dr.  Reid,  that  '^  these  three  great  men  with  ths 
best  good  will,  have  not  been  able,  (upon  their  ova 
principles)  from  all  the  treasures  of  Philoaophjy  Is 
draw  one  argument  that  is  fit  to  convince  a  aaan  Ihsl 
can  reason,  of  the  existence  of  any  one  thing  withoet 
him."  ^^  Neither  Des  Cartes  nor  Locke  pereehed 
the  consequences  of  their  system  concerning  idess. 
Bishop  Berkley  was  the  first  who  discovered  it" 
*^  Thus  we  see  that  Des  Cartes  and  Locke  take  ths 
road  that  leads  to  scepticism,  without  knowing  ths 
en4;Of  it;  but  they  stop  short  for  want  of  light  to 
carry  them  fiirther.  Berkley  frighted  at  the  appesr* 
ance  of  the  dreadful  abyss,  starts  aside  and  avoidi 
it.  But  the  author  of  the  Treaiise  of  Human  Nabat^ 
(David  Hume)  more  daring  and  intrepid,  withont 
turning  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  like  Yiiigtl^s 
Alecto,  shoots  directly  into  the  gulf."    For,  the  last 

*  See  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind. 
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mrgued)  upon  Locke's  principles,  not  odIj  against 

the  existence  of  matter,  but  of  nUid  or  spirit^  and 

lield  that  Ideat  were  the  only  things  existing  in  the 

UniTerse!     To  such  a  degree  will,  the  human  mind 

anfier  itself  to  be  bewildered  when  it  leaves  the  simpln 

instructions  of  Nature  and  Revelation ! 

.  .After  alluding  to  some  of  the  advantages  whii:{i  re* 

suited  to  Science  from  the  publication  of  Locke!s 

Easaj,  Dugald  Stewart  remarks,  that   <f  with  theso 

great  merits,  his  work  has  capital  defects ;  and,  per* 

lu^is,  in  no  part  of  it  are  these  defects  mo|«  impose 

tant,  than  iuf  the  attempt  he  has  made  to  deduce  the' 

origin  of  our  knowledge  entirely  from  Sensation  and 

Reiexion.     These,  according  to  him  are  the  sources 

of  all  our  simple  ideas;  and  the  only  power  that  the 

mind  possesses,  is  to  perform  certain  operations,  in 

the  waj  of  Composition,  Abstraction,  Generalization, 

Comparison,  &c.  on  the  materials  which  it  thus  collects 

in  the  course  of  its  experience."    ^^  This  system  led 

Mr.  Locke  to  some  dangerous  opinions,  concerning 

the  nature  of  moral  distinctions ;  which  he  seems  to 

have  considered  as  the  offspring  of  education  and 

IMiion.*    Stewart  adds,  that  <<  the  late  learned  Mr. 

Harris  in  particular  flrequently  mentions  this  doctrine 

of  Locke,  and  always  in  terms  of  high  indignation." 

Dr.  Beattie  says  that  ^^  nothing  was  further  from 

the  intention   of  Locke,  than  to  encourage  verbal 

controversy,  or  advance  doctrines  favourable  to  seep* 

*  Outlinet  of  Morel  Phil.  sect.  6.  See  alio  ElemenU  of  PhiloMphyt 
chap.  1«  sect.  4« 
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ticism.  To  do  good  to  mankind,  by  enforcing  Virtue^ 
illustrating  truth,  and  vindicating  liberty,  was  his 
sincere  purpose :  and  he  did  not  labour  in  vain*  But 
candour  obliges^me  to  remark,  that  some  of  bis  tenets 
seem  to  be  too  rashly  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  a 
favourite  hypothesis.  That  some  of  them  have  pro- 
moted scepticism  is  undeniable.  He  seems,  indeed 
to  have  been  sensible  that  there  were  inaccurracies 
in  his  work.'* — ^^  The  first  book  of  his  Essay,  whicl 
with  submission,  I  think  the  worst,  tends  to  estabUsb 
this  dangerous  doctrine,  that  the  human  mind,  pre* 
vious  to  education  and  habit,  is  as  susceptible  of  Aoy 
one  impression  as  of  any  other :  a  doctrine  which  if 
true,  would  go  near  to  prove  that  truth  and  vtHue 
are  no  better  than  human  contrivances ;  or  at  least 
that  they  have  nothing  permanent  in  their  na- 
ture, but  may  be  as  changeable  as  the  inclinations 
and  capacities  of  men.  Surely  this  is  not  the  doc- 
trine  that  Locke  meant  to  establish;  but  his  seal 
against  innate  ideas,  and  innate  principles,  put  hint 
off  his  guard,  and  made  him  allow  too  little  to  in* 
stinct  for  fear  of  allowing  too  much.* 

^^  Sensation  and  Reflexion,'*  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Price,  ^'  have  been  commonly  reckoned  the  sources 
of  all  our  ideas ;  and  Mr.  Locke  has  taken  no  small 

•  Essay  on  Truth,  part  2^  chap.  2,  p.  137. 

Beattie  adds,  '*  Locke'8  discourse  against  innate  ideas  and  principleit 
is  too  metaphyMical.  Some  of  his  notions  on  that  subject  are,  I  believe, 
right;  but  he  has  not  explained  them  with  his  wonted  precision;  and 
most  of  his  arguments  arc  founded  in  an  ambiguous  acceptation  of  the 
words  idea  and  innateJ*^^ 

f  Essay  on  Truth,  part  3  chao.  8,  p.  247. 
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pains  to  prove  this.  How  much,  soever,  od  the  whole, 
I  admire  his  excellent  Essay,  I  cannot  think  him 
sufficiently  clear  or  explicit  on  this  head."*  ^<  Nor 
does  there  seem  to  be  any  thing  necessary  to  con- 
Tiiice  a  person,  that  all  our  ideas  are  not  deducible 
from  sensation  and  reflexion — except  taken  in  a  very 
large  and  comprehensive  sense,  besides  considering, 
how  Mr.  Locke  derives  from  them  our  moral  ideas.^^ 
^  It  is  undoubted  that  this  great  man  would  have  de<* 
tested  the  consequences  (deducible  from  this  system); 
and,  indeed  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  he  was 
strangely  embarrassed,  and  inconsistent  in  hb  notions 
OD  this,  as  well  as  some  other  subjects."t 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  a  moral  faculty,  on 
which  he  dissents  from  Locke,  Dr.  Rush  modestly 
stales;  ^^  The  only  apology  I  shall  make  for  pre- 
suming to  differ  from  that  justly  celebrated  oracle 
Mr.  Locke  (who  has  confounded  the  moral  principle 
with  Reason)  shall  be,  that  the  eagle-eye  of  Genius 
often  darter  its  views  beyond  the  notice  of  facts,  which 
are  accommodated  to  the  slender  organs  of  percep- 
tion of  men,  who  possess  no  other  talent  than  that  of 
observation.''^: 

*  Review  of  the  principal  question!  in  Morals,  by  Dr.  Price,  p.  18. 
\  Ibid.  p.  63. 

^  See  Influence  of  physical  cadnes  on  the  Moral  Faculty. 

Bishop  Berkley  observes  that  **  if  any  one  were  able  to  introduce  the 
general  idea  of  a  triangle  into  the  mind,  it  would  be  the  author  of  the 
Emmy  on  Human  UndersUnding.  He  who  has  so  far  distinguished 
himaelf  from  the  generality  of  writers  by  the  clearness  and  significancy 
of  what  he  says.    But  that  it  is  made  up  of  manifest  staring  contradic- 
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It  will  be  generally  admitted  Ifaat  Dr.  Watte 
distingaished  for  exemplary  moderation  ia  all  dut 
he  wrote  on  controversial  subjects.  Tbift  candid  aai 
Judicious  author  states — ^^  There  has  been  m  great 
controversy  about  the  origin  ofideoi,  namelj,  whether 
any  of  our  ideas  are  innate  or  nOj  that  is,  bom  wiA 
us,  and  naturally  belonging  to  our  minds.  Mr.  Laik 
utterly  denies  it ;  others  as  positively  affirm  it.**  Dr. 
Watts  implies  that  ^^  the  controversy  may  be  eoa- 
promiscdy  by  allowing  that  there  is  a  sense,  whereii 
our  first  ideas  of  some  things  may  be  said  to  be  » 
nate;'^ — and  he  adds,  *'  though  Mr.  Locke  snpposfll 
sensation  and  reflexion  to  be  the  only  two  aprimi 
of  all  ideas;  yet  abstraction  is  certain Ijr  a  dHfatit 
act  of  the  mind.  Nor  can  I  think  Mr.  Locke  hi*- 
self  would  deny  my  representation  of  the  orij(inal  tf 
abstracted  ideas,  nor  forbid  them  to  stand  for  a  db* 
tinct  species.*'* 

In  his  philosophical  Essays  Dr.  Watts  thus  ex- 
presses himself,  <<  There  are  many  admiralile  ckapltfi 
in  the  Essay  of  Human  Understanding,  and  aMJ 
-truths  in  them,  which  are  worthy  of  letters  of  gdi. 
But  there  arc  some  opinions  in  his  philosophy  es^ 
ciully  relating  to  intelligent  beings,  their  powers  aid 
operations,  which  have  not  gained  my  assent.**  •  •  .^Hii 
writings  relating  to  Christianity  have  some  exceUent 

tioni/*  He  adds,  *'  That  a  man  who  thought  ao  much,  and  laid  it 
great  streas  on  claar  and  determinate  idea*,  should  nnrrthflf  talk  it 
thia  rate,  seemt  very  lurpriiing.*'    New  Theory  of  ViaioB. 

*  ftw  Logic,  part  1,  chap.  S,  sect.  K 
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Iboiig^ti  m  ihrnmy  ihomgh  1  fear  he  hasnmk^ome  pf 


%ht  divine  ihemei  mid  glories  ofihai  dbpeitf itf ton  |«o 
WMoh  bebnb  ikeir  original  derign.^'^ 

In  referenoe  to  the  last  remMk  I  may  add,  that  a» 
VKAgiAibiBkiiigflien,  the  moat  ready  and  ofieotou  way 
to  aof  Qipe  the  aabflaission  of  Faith  has  generally  been 
ligra«aM>oth  and  easy  passage  firom  the  outwoiks  of 
iteaaon.  If  Faith  imposes  nothing  more  than  wiiaA 
vay  be  ingeniously  reconciled  to  the  outward  yiewa 
#f  Reason,  the  assent  of  the  latter  is  easily  gained; 
tet  wlien  many  diflSculties  are  starts,  and  a  fiN> 
tnideAile  barrier  is  thus  raised  between  tlvsm»  the 
IMMitest  is  long  and  arduous;  even  miracles  theai*> 
nehite  are  slighted,  and  the  strong  hold  of  Reason 
wAdom  is  abandoned.  On  Htfae  other  hand,'  if  ^^  the 
miat  and  prudent  of  this  world**  can  please  UienN 
^Mlrea  with  the  notion  that  what  are  mysteries  to  the 
^XMMBon  mass  are  brought  down  to  their  own  com** 
IMlenflien;  md  mowOaim  ure  remtytei  mid  crookU 
tUn^  made  slirmghi  —  hjf  their  Reason  not  their 
-tk&h ; — Chen  Reason  and  Revelation  are  said  ko  go 
hand  in  hand ;  and  the  natural  pride  of  the  human 
understanding  is  made  to  agree  (if  it  be  possible  for 
it  to  agree)  with  the  simplicity  and  meekness  of  Re- 
TOaled  Truth. 

A  system,  therefore,  like  that  of  Locke,  which  at- 
tempts to  exalt  the  human  mind  to  an  adequate  com- 
prehension of  divine  mysteries,  and  to  bring  them 
dawttj  as  it  were,  to  its  own  level,  must  needs  have 

*  PhiloMpbical  E«iays  by  Dr.  Watu. 

■  2 
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ready  access  to  the  closet  of  the  tpeeuleihe  Chns' 
tiao.    If  Reason  is  rightly  prodaimed  to  be  ^  oar 
last  judge  and  guide  in  6 very  thing/'  whaterer  there 
be  of  faith  and  doctrine  and  mystery,  difficolt  to  be 
understood,  must  undergo  narrow  scrutiny ;  mud  they 
who  know  how  jealously  Reason  maintains  ita  a«Ao- 
rity  against  every  thing  short  of  fomutl  demonsfimtioa, 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  determine  how  such  diflfenltiei 
are  likely  to  be  settled.    We  must  indeed  adnut,  thst, 
seeing  mankind  are  prone  to  extremes,  and  the  hot 
things  liable  to  abuse,  therefore  a  check  ought  to  bs 
devised,,  by  which  extravagance  and  error  may  be 
prevented.    It  must  also  be  admitted,  that  the  sjstesi 
of  Locke  is  Well  calculated  to  repress  the  wildaess  of 
enthusiasm ;  and  at  the  time  he  wrote,  there  were  aiiay 
pretenders  to  divine  illumination.    But  it  in  eq«% 
clear,  that  what  checks  exuberance  may  also  check 
the  kindly  growth  of  what  is  good.    And  there  ii 
cause  to  fear  that  some  of  Locke's  princi|dee  hsvt 
had  the  latter  effect.    He  that  plucks  up  the  tecr 
should  take  heed  that  he  root  not  up  the  gram  like* 
wise. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  ANALOGY  BETWEEN  MENTAL  PRIN» 
CIPLES  AND  SEEDS,  AND  BETWEEN  EDUPA- 
TION  AND  CULTURE, 


Sect.  L 

O/ihe  Andogt/  between  menial  Principles  and  Seedsp 

:  We  have  now  taken  a  review  of  several  important 
ieatimoniesi  in  favour  of  some  universal  law  or  light 
4if  tmtby  existing  in  the  mind  antecedently  to  out- 
ward observation,  and  leading  mankind — ^the  wise  and 
unwise-— to  certain  general  opinions — with  regard  to 
4lie  esustenee  of  a  supreme  Being,  the  obligation  and 
•^jLcelleace  of  virtue  in  its  various  forms,  and  the 
aacred  rights  and  supremacy  of  conscience.  For  we 
cannot  conceive  any  human  society  to  subsist,  with- 
out some  impressions  more  or  less  distinct,  of  these 
primary  and  essential  truths. 

We  have  also  taken  notice  of  the  opinion  very 
generally  entertained  by   philosophers,    that   even 
speculative  truth  itself^  of  every  description,  is  found- 
ed upon  some  first  principles  or  intuitive  axioms,  in<v 
xapable  of  proof,  and  yet,  by  the  constitution  of  our 
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nature,  commanding  implicit  assent.  And  it 
to  foUoir,  as  a  necessary  conseqnenee,  tbat  noial 
truth,  likewise,  should  be  built  upon  some  cniginl 
principle  in  the  mind.  From  sudh  small  b^ionings, 
therefore,  it  was  to  be  presumed,  the  greatest  strelA 
of  Intellect,  and  the  highest  degree  of  mcMnal  esesl* 
]efl6e,  took  their  rise. 

A  question  therefore  naturally  presents  itaell^  wfc^ 
ther  these  Elements  of  Reason  and  of  Moral  Fading 
—if  they  may  be  so  denominated — constitate  part  cf 
the  original  fabric  of  the  mind,  or  only  bear  sack  a 
relation  to  it,  as  a  cargo  of  merchandize  does  to  a 
ship,  or  an  assortment  of  jewels  to  a  cabinets 

We  have  partially  reviewed  the  leading 
of  Locke's  system,  and,  if  we  may  |«dge 
cemparisons,  the  latter  must  have  beea  lus 
We  have  seen,  notwithstanding,  that  very  gmW  ai^ 
thorities  are  opposed  to  this  eminent  writier  |  sad  it 
will  be  proper  to  enter  into  a  brief  discussiot^  sa  Ihs 
developement  of  the  mental  fiusulties  ;  wit 
developement,  it  is  to  be  presusMd,  the 
ing  can  neither  be  cultivated,  nor  emboed  wilb 
ledge.  For,  the  developement  is  one  thing,  and  lh» 
cultivation  another.  A  limb  may  grow,  aad  a  bfaseh 
may  shoot  out;  the  former  withoat  being  propeilf 
exercised,  and  the  latter  without  beiag  prsperfy 
trained. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  of  importance  tbat  we 
should  inquire  whether  the  mind  has  aay  aaalogy  to 
the  other  works  of  diviae  Providence,  or  stands  aioBS 
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and  dialinct,  in  iU  affiailiee^  propensitias  and  eleven 
lopenent^  from  erer/  other  object  of  tlM  Lord'e 
Crealkm.  I  belioTe^  we  aball  find^  although  we  can* 
Doi  pntend  to  know  any  thing  of  its  real  esBeiiea^ 
tka^  io  ita  constitution^  facultieB  and  endowments^ 
vl^elber  these  be  natural  or  aequired^  it  sttil  hoMi  a 
and  beautiful  reUtien  to  the  otgecta  with  which 
surrounded* 

i  GODcludey  therefore,  that  a  anitahle  ol^ect  of  epm- 
pnrieen,  will  help  us  to  form  as  clear  a  notion  of  tb^ 
wialftcr  as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit.  But  as  to 
Htm  question  whether  the  mind  be  purely  immaterial, 
or  be  absolutely  depending  on  material  oi^gany  to 
cxaonle  its  fiinctions,  the  analogy  I  allude  to,  will  be 
«qiia!ly  applicable, 

Itseeou,  therefore,  to  he  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  phenomena,  to  consider  the  mind  in  its  original 
as  a  living  principle  possessed  of  inherent 
or  g^rms  of  thoughl  and  feeling,  each  «r 
capable  of  astpaishing  enlargement.  And  these 
precisely  the  properties  we  ascribe  to  a  germ  or 
The  mode  in  which  the  mind  is  at  first  enabled 
to  apprehend  the  most  simple  truths,  or  elements  of 
Imossledge,  and  afterwards  by  slow  degreep  to  en- 
its  comprehension,  so  as  to  take  in  systems-; 
well  as  the  older  in  which  its  powers  are  gradually 
^unfolded;  afbrd  the  clearest  illustration  of  this  ana- 
logy, as  well  as  substantial  evidence  that  it  is  not,  in 
its  nature,  whatever  that  may  be,  of  the  same  capacity 
dimemwni^  (if  the  term  may  be  allowed,)  origin^ 
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alljfj  as  it  is  when  brought  to  matority.  Bat 
applies  to  the  mind  as  a  whole,  applies  to  its 
faculties,  in  particular.  The  brain  is  an  oigaB,€f 
whose  functions  we  know  little  more  than  this^  thit 
it  is  subservient  to  the  operations  of  mind.  How  &r 
its  different  parts  belong  to  diSereat  mestal. 
cities  and  propensities,  is  a  theory  yet  in  its 
That  there  is  some  natural  connexion  is  hif^j  pnk 
able;  and  illustrations  from  Comparative  Aoatosqr 
may  be  fairly  brought  forward  in  support  of  wmk  a 
theory.  But,  our  business  on  the  present  ifTTJitwii  ii 
with  it  as  a  whole  :  and  so  fiir  as  its  develcqpeawBl  tf 
connected  with  the  production  of  ilkntgkif  it  ii  a 
structure  unique  in  the  creation*  Yet  we  camMt 
doubt  that  it  follows  the  analogy  observable  in  m^ 
ture.  The  brain,  however,  is  only  part  of  asjMnii 
not  the  whole.    This  is  not  the  case  with  a  seed. 

But  of  the  internal  organized  structure — the  ori- 
giuai  vital  energies  of  a  living  seed,  we  k|iowa»* 
thing.  Or,  if  we  rise  from  a  vegetable  to  an 
similitude,- we  may  compare  the  mind  to  the 
The.  rudiments  of  life  and  the  lineaments  of 
ed  structure,  observable  in  the  embryo,  are  analqgoai 
to  the  undeveloped  characters  of  the  mind ;  and  Ike 
members  of  the  body  are  analogous  to  the  varioai 
faculties.  But  as  the  body  is  one  and  distinct,  nnitei 
in  every  part  by  common  sympathies,  though  there 
are  many  functions ;  so  also  is  the  mind*  The  fiicul- 
ties  are  only  diflcrent  modifications  of  mental  power; 
as  the  outward  limbs  and  organs,  some  voluntary  is 
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their  action,  some  involuntary,  are  instrumenta  of 
pbytical  use,  appertaining  to  the  body.* 

Sonething  of  the  same  analogy  may  be  traced  in  a 
seed ;  and  it  might  be  more  correct,  and,  certainly  ia 
BMNre  appropriate  to  the  common  usage  of  language, 
to  consider  the  mind  as  a  receptacle  of  various  seeds, 
corresponding  to  the  different  tendencies,  afiections, 
and  principles,  with  which  it  is  naturally  endowed. 

It. may  not,  indeed,  be  philosophically  correct  to 
•peak  of  seeds  in  the  mind,  as  the  principles  from 
which  its  actions  spring ;  but  if  we  must  compare  it 
with  any  thing  external,  the  better  to  understand  its 
operations; — an  alternative  to  which  we  are  com* 
pdled  to  have  recourse,  in  the  present  limited  state 
of  our  knowledge, — ^we  should  compare  it  with  some- 
tkiog  that  the  Creator  himself  has  formed,  and  not 
with  some  mechanical  contrivance  or  composition  of 
human  art,  such  as  a  cabinet  or  room^  or  a  sheet  of 
jHqftr.  These  similes — all  of  them  without  life— 4t 
SBUst  be  confessed,  are  chosen  with  singular  infelicity; 
•a  if  there  was  nothing  in  the  whole  works  of  Pro« 
^idence, — nothing  in  the  wide  circle  of  organized 

•*  Dr.  Good  justly  observes  that  <*  the  faatUies  are  to  the  mind,  what 
fligmiM  are  to  the  body.  We,  sometimes,  however,  are  apt  to  speak 
of  them  as  distioct  and  separate  existences  from  the  mind.  The  faculties 
€»f  the  mind  are  so  many  powers;  and  as  powers,  are  mere  attributes  of 
•  being  or  substance,  and  not  the  being  or  substance  itself." — **  We  ao- 
fmnUan  ourselves  to  describe  the  will  as  being  overpowered  by  the 
judgment;  or  the  judgment  as  being  overpowered  by  the  imagination; 
or  the  mind  itself  as  being  carried  headlong  by  the  violence  of  its  own 
paMions.  By  all  which,  however,  we  only  mean,  or  should  only  mean, 
that  the  mind  does  not  on  snch  occajiions,  exert  its  own  faculties  in  a 
Huiog  or  sober  manner."-— Good's  Study  of  Medfcine,  vol.  8,  p.  5S. ' 


Wiiig%  Of  %t  animlad  natoie^  itmk  boae  m 
analogj  to  the  mmiy  or  affbrded  an  apter  inulitadaj 
aDd  tlMffe&>re  that  soaMtkiag  arlifcial  bmhI  bo  la- 
•orted  tOy  as  tha  heatazaaipley  to  iUaslratai  ttaaataw 
aad  opeiatiOD  of  the  aahlntl  saUanarjr  W€Mdi  tif  Gai^ 
—tlM  bwaaa  intellect. 

8<Hae  writers  have  displayed  their  elnqoaaaa  ia 
describing  the  wonderful  coostitatioo  of  the  wumi,  Ms 
iMBulties^  aSectionSy  passtoas,  and  propensitiea;  hat 
tf  we  tahe  oar  aotioas  ot  its  capabilitiea  finon  As 
sinsiles  jint  noticed,  we  shall  have  bat  m  asoao  ii 
its  powers^  and,  I  an  disposed  to  thinh,  an 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  thej  are  developodL 

I  have  insisted  the  more  on  this  point  of  1i%mg  s 
proper  analogy;  because  opon  it  the  jnsl  saacaptisa 
aad  clear  uaderBtanding  of  the  origin  of  hnmaahaawi 
ledge  seems  to  depend*  It  is,  indeed,  easy  enough  Is 
conceive  how  a  mUie  sheet  of  pmper^  or  c/eor  aasrMl 
iubleij  should  be  covered  with  legible  charatters;  or 
bow  an  emptj/  cabinei  may  be  filled  with  differeat 
classes  of  assorted  materials ;  or  a  dark  room  may  hs 
gradually  illuminated  with  pictures  of  external  thiagi 
figured  upon  its  walls*  But  not  to  mention  that  oaly 
one  of  the  external  senses — that  of  vision— can  rqve- 
sent  outward  objects  by  a  sort  of  image,  and  conse- 
quently that  impressions  made  upon  the  other  seaset 
cannot  be  considered  as  images  conveyed  to  the  mind; 
it  is  plain  that  the  powers  by  which  these  invisible  ma<p 
terials  of  thought  are  recalled,  associated,  compared, 
generalized,  separated,  and  combined,  so  as  to  fona 


tMKiittnd  knowledgo,  and  the  ouriovs  fital  pfooM#  by 
which  these  wonderful  operations  are  carried  mi)  afrri 
•ntimly  overlooked  in  this  tbeoty*  Sothftty>aflet«U, 
it  if  as  diffieidt  to  expfatiD  how  aoj  speeulativo  at 
BMMml  troth  IS  prodaced  and  appvopriated,  at  H  wat 
howDt^ 

The  assimilatiDg  powers  of  the  niady  if  i  aiay  sd 
esptasa  aiysel^  are  analogoas  la  the  assitBilaliBg 
pewmm  of  the  bodjr,  or  of  a  seed;  b«l  a€cordiii|[^  to 
thaoiawb  of  a  dark  koob>,  or  white  sheet  of  papery 
thay  are  absolatelj  iaoomprehensiblo}  and  Aerela^ 
tioDs  to  the  latter  appear  quite  iDcoagraous.  For  a 
seed  might  as  fitly  be  compared  to  a  dark  r oom^  be- 
emme  it  has  an  implanted  ot  original  tendency  to 
garaiiaala  by  the  oe»tael  of  earth  and  moistttre ;  as 
the  hossao  miad,  because  it  haa  an  innate  tendency  to 
aiqiaiid  its  powers  by  the  impalse  of  extenial  things 
aotiof  Oft  the  stases,  and  awakening  the  dormant 
fimihies«  It  is  the  impulse  of  external  thkigs  aAidi 
emcitas  the  living  powers  of  the  seed,  and  of  the 
ambryo  to  develope  themselves :  and  it  is  the  ina^- 
pnlse  of  external  things  which  gives  the  first  occa** 
aiott  to  exercise^  and  calls  into  activity,  the  innate 
eloigics  of  the  mind* 

in  explaining  this  point,  I  am  aware  that  I  am 
liable  to  be  led  iata  some  diffuseness,  and  peHltpt 
into  repetitioii,  from  a  desire  to  be  perspicuous;  but 
mi  many  of  Uie  subsequent  reasonings  depend  upon 
tha  view  now  tahea  and  the  explmiation  here  givmr, 


SM  Ofihe  Amdogjf  bciwtem 

I  bave  to  iutreat  a  little  indulgence,  should  this  be 
tliecase. 

After  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  to  speak  of  Ibe 
mind  as  a  dark  room,  or  tabula  ra$a^  can  scarcely  be 
thought  correct.  For,  in  this  state,  it  most  ba  wtfF 
posed  to  be  destitute  of  those  living  energies,  wbid^ 
though  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  terms,  tbey  wmj  wbH 
be  denominated  original  characters,  or  ummU 
inscribed  bj  the  finger  of  God,  yet  are  tbey 
propensities  and  original  determinations  to  good 
to  evil— to  act  and  to  be  acted  upon,  according  to  lbs 
laws  of  its  constitution* 

One  could  hardly  bave  believed  that  the  bi 
mind,  with  implanted  capabilities  far  above  the 
wonderful  powers  of  the  brute  animals,  woald  bave 
been  reduced,  as  it  is  by  this  theory,  to  a  state  so  macb 
resembling  an  inanimate  substance,  as  m  dark  csU 
ready  to  receive  the  images  of  external  things,  or 
white  paper  on  which  any  ideas  might  be  inscribed. 
Every  one  must  perceive  that  it  is  an  active  and  is* 
telligent  principle,  complex,  and  admirable  in  its 
make  and  qualities,  containing  within  itself  as  it 
were,  in  embryo,  what  may  be  termed  susceptibUilia^ 
capacities^  sensibilities^  faculties^  or  figuratively,  saodli^ 
talentSj  elementSy  waiting  for  expansion  and  for  out- 
ward objects  on  which  to  exert  their  native  power, 
and  by  which  to  grow  to  their  full  developement. 

It  is  impossible,  as  I  before  observed,  to  find  words 
except  those  borrowed  from  outward  things  to  de« 


'v^ 
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9eribe  tbe  powers  of  the  mind;  and  therefore  wemnsC 
always  use  some  analogy  to  express  what  we  mean ; 
and  that  perhaps  will  do  it  liroperfeetlj.  But,  as  a 
seed,  that,  with  certain  inherent  properties,  only  waitf 
the  suitable  adaptation  of  outward  circumstances,  at 
earth  and  moisture,  and  afterwards  access  to  light 
and  air,  to  answer  the  intentions  of  nature,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  any  analogy  to  a  room  or  a 
eabinet ;  so  the  mind  that  has  more  wonderful  capa* 
eities  than  a  seed,  is  still  farther  removed  in  resem- 
blance from  these  objects  to  which  it  has  been  com« 
pared  by  the  theory  in  question. 

Now,  so  far  as  material  and  visible  things  may  be 
compared  with  invisible  and  immaterial; — and  we 
bave  no  meads  of  knowing  the  relations  of  one  but  by 
the  other; — there  appears  to  be  the  strictest  analo- 
gy between  the  outward  natural  seed  and  the  in^ 
teroal  constitution  of  the  mind.  And,  indeed,  if  I 
asay  be  at  liberty  to  anticipate  what  will  come  more 
in  order  in  another  place,  we  have,  in  confirmation 
of  this  analogy,  the  very  highest  authority  to  which 
OMia  can  appeal,  even  that  of  the  Divine  Founder  of 
Christianity ;  whose  instructions  to  his  hearers  were 
mostly  illustrated  by  some  simile  or  parable,  as  of  a 
seed^  a  grainy  a  rooty  a  branchy  a  viney  and  that  not 
aapposed  to  be  originally  formed  or  planted  by  man 
but  by  his  Maker. 

According  to  the  outward  circumstances  in  which 
tbe  mind  is  placed,  it  will  indeed  vary  its  complexion ; 
but  it  will  still  exhibit  the  grand  lineaments  of  hu- 


WM^  mtowy  «•  wdl  at  Ibe  peeuUnr  elwdat  md  iit- 
posUioiii  which  di?€nify  hunaii  chancter  s  mmk  m 
we  have  power  bj  cultiTatioD  aad  chwge  of  mA  I» 
ckaoge  the  appearaaoe  of  the  plant,  eohava  mm 
|o  vary  the  complexioii  of  the  aiiiidL  Wm  mmg 
it  by  wholesooie  ditciplipe  so  as  to  exhibit  iikm 
of  virtue;  like  the  yiae  planted  ia  a  good  eoil 
well  watered  and  duMally  praned,  and 
all  hurtful  things :  or,  we  may  place  it  in  aa 
situation,  and  suffer  vice  Hke  noxious  weeds  to 
np  and  to  rob  it  of  all  mend  ^beauty,  and 
banefiil  to  society.  All  this  we  may  do  wMk  Ifal 
jDind,  as  we  do  with  the  plant.  But  ia  all  thiefrs- 
cesS|  we  only  check  or  bring  into  actioa  poiren  ak 
ready  existing ;  and  either  give  them  a  right  dises 
tion,  or  turn  them  aside  from  that  aataral  petfMBlisB 
to  which  they  would  ultimately  tend. 

Upon  these  principles  it  would  be  as  iacenect  Is 
aay  of  a  seed  plaaled  in  the  ground,  that  cakaie  mi 
the  foundation  of  its  growth  and  increase,  as  fo  si| 
of  the  mind  that  ^^  experience  was  the  fowdatioB  ef 
all  its  knowledge."*  The  foundation  of  every  thim 
which  has  life  and  living  fiiculties,  and  baa  the 
jto  expand  itself  morally  or  physically,  is  the 
seed^  rudiment  J  or  sparky  formed  at  first  by  the 
and  by  Him  endowed  with  inherent  teodeocies^  whisk 
no  human  power  can  bestow,  though  it  may  allv* 
Kow,  in  the  circle  of  natural  operations,  there  is  not 
a  single  instance,  where  we  have  inqiraveMeat  if 

*  See  Locke. 


«ilarg«nMiitof  a  phytiotl  power;  tbattudi  mprave- 
■M«t  or  eohrrgemeot  if  not  ^flbcted  hj  addition,  or 
aecrttioii)  to  sonie  eleaeni,  seed,  or  rudiment  ofn 
rMM^  in  existence.  And,  I  believe  it  will  be  fbiind  a 
pavalM  and  aoivertal  truth,  that  there  can  be  no 
giwwth-'-iio  enlargements— no  expansion  of  iatelleo« 
tattl  or  moral  power,  which  is  not  also  effected  by 
oe"Oporatien  with,  and  assimilation  or  addition  Ce, 
iMNne  original  seed,  or  primary  mental  principle* 
Tberelfbre,  if  the  capacity  or  power,  the  propensity  or 
tnstanct^  the  tasle  or  sense,  be  not  implanted  by  (he 
Otmkofj  it  is  in  vain  that  education  can  make  an 
effort  |0  improve,  enlighten,  or  expend. 

^^  DoctrlDa  vim  promoyet  insitamJ**  Hor. 

tn  a  seed  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  germinate, 
ii^-in  one  part  to  shoot  downward,  in  another  to  shoot 
iipward,  a  power  to  attract  and  assimilate  the  sur** 
rounding  elements,  provided  they  are  congenial  to  it, 
kiid  to  evolve  itself  by  growth  into  branches  and 
teaves.  It  has  also  an  inherent  tendency  to  bear 
frdit  in  lis  season,  and  to  multiply  its  kind,  to  become 
torpid  in  winter,  and  to  flourish  again  in  summer. 
MTow,  the  great  end  may  be  frustrated,  and  is  ofteii 
lirastrtfted  by  buman  art  or  negligence ;  bt/t  the 
teiginal  tendencies  remain  the  same;  and  thespeci'* 
fie  characters  of  the  seed  or  of  the  plant,  are  so  de'« 
Uned,  that  by  no  liuman  power  can  they  be  infer- 
twanged. 


S88  Of  the  Analogy  between  " 

The  seed  of  a  bramble  differs  essentially  frooi 
that  of  a  yine ;  and,  to  whatever  outward  cireoBH 
stances  they  may  be  subjected^  each  preserves  its  is* 
dividual  and  proper  character,  though  the  purpose  of 
its  creation  may  not  be  fully  attained.  These  dif- 
ferent tendencies  in  a  seed  may  be  exhibited  in  sue-, 
cession  ;  but  their  successive  developement  does  not 
prove  that  they  are  the  work  of  man.  In  like  man* 
ner,  the  capacities  and  propensities  of  the  mind  may 
some  of  them  be  successively  developed;  yet  it  ii 
from  nature  they  are  derived  and  not  from  art.  The 
succession  of  changes  may  have  been  wrought  under 
man's  superintendence,  as  advances  are  made  by 
education,  but  the  succession  of  changes  does  not 
prove  that  it  is  wholly  the  effect  of  human  power. 
In  every  mind  are  sown  the  seeds  of  intellectual  and 
moral  excellence,  for  the  world  to  ripen  to  perfection 
or  to  corrupt.  The  world  gives  it  none  of  its  capa- 
cities or  propensities,  any  more  than  it  gives  a  bmte 
his  instincts  or  a  seed  its  tendencies :  it  only  affords 
occasion  for  their  exercise  and  developement.  The 
world  is  the  soil  in  which  the  living  principle  of  the 
mind  is  thrown  by  an  all-wise  Creator,  to  be  acted 
upon  by  outward  things,  only  in  proportion  as  this 
living  principle  has  been  endowed  with  innate  powers 
or  capacities  to  receive  impressions  from  these  out* 
ward  things. 

But  these  outward  things,  which  thus  make  im- 
pressions  upon  the  senses  and  upon  the  internal 
faculties,  may  either  be  qualities  of  external  natural 
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t>lgeGt8,  or  qualities  of  human  character  and  conduct. 
For,  we  have  principles  within  us  that  fit  us  by  na« 
tore  ff>r  intercourse  with  one  another,  as  well  as  those 
which  fit  us  for  intercourse  with  the  external  world ; 
and  as  we  are  capable  of  receiving  pleasure  and  pain 
from  the  latter,  so  are  we  capable  of  receiving  pleasure 
anta  pain  from  the  former.  Without  these  several 
eveitements,  and  the  due  regulation  and  balance  of 
these  excitements,  we  cannot  exercise  ourselves  t<^ 
▼trtue,  and  attain  the  perfection  of  our  being.  We 
are  prompted  by  natural  feeling  to  do  good  to  our 
CbUow  creature,  as  we  are  to  do  good  to  ourselves. 
For  there  is  an  instinct  or  affection  of  Beneyolence ; 
as  well  as  a  principle  or  instinct  of  Self-love. 

X'l^ow,  impressions  of  outward  things  are  varied 
according  to  the  sense,  faculty,  or  power,  which  is 
appointed  to  receive  them.  And  even  some  human 
beiogs  are  capable  of  receiving  impressions  which 
ea^BQi  be  made  upon  others* 

Ifnpressions  of  light  and  colours  are  unavailing  upon 
the  blind,  or  of  sounds  upon  the  deaf.  Impressions 
of  Idndneas  are  made  in  vain  upon  a  soul  incapable  of 
love  and  reciprocal  attachment,  or  of  natural  beauty 
oo  one  destitute  of  taste.  Emotions  of  distress  for 
litinian  suffering  cannot  be  excited  in  a  mind  without 
syoipathy^  or  of  grateful  feeling  in  one  that  has  no 
wnsibility.  Impressions  of  physical,  mathematical, 
or  speculative  truth,  however  plain  and  simple  and 
sel&evident,  cannot  possibly  be  received  where  there 
IS   not  an    original    capacity  to  comprehend  ~  an 

T 


inttrMi  tje  i#  ptretive  raUdonSi  pMporlioB%  m. 
aqnalitiet.  And  lastly,  no  iaprcniooft  mm  to  tba  h 
linefs  or  deformity  of  aioral  aclioiM  caa  tako 
where  there  is  not  an  iatemal  power  or  ingtiaet  te 
fcel  the  varied  and  opposite  eaioUoos  of  aMical  aaali* 
■lent. 

If  these  positions  were  not  tnie»  bmtaa  asightht 
made  to  feel  and  know  most  of  those  thii^ga  wkieh 
distinguish  and  ejwlt  huawn  nature.* 


Sbct.  II. 

0/ik€  office  ard  effect  of  Edmeatiom 

Cutturt. 


Let  us  therefore  property  understand  the 
effect  of  education.    It  cannot  be  to  introdnee  i 
the  mind  notions  and  relations  of  things  which 


*  Aocording  to  Locke  ^*  White  p^per/*  (eonfMiiiig  it  S» 
**  receives  any  chereciera  ;*'    but  Cudworth  appears  to  hava  ksAa 
clearer  notion  of  the  matter,  when  he  said,  **  If  InteUectioii  and 
ledge  were  mere  receptions  of  cKtraaeotts  and  advcatitiovi 
no  reason  could  be  given  at  all  wkjf  m  mirror  er  Issfc^y^^laat . 
wmdertUmd." 

*■  If  Intellection  and  Knowledge  were  a  mere  passive 
the  soul  from  without,  and  nothing  but  sense  or  the  result  of  i^ 
what  Reason  could  be  given,  why  brute  animals,  that  have  all  ths 
senses  that  men  hare,  and  some  of  them  more  acnte«  sboiild  Bet  hive 
kMellaetioQ  also,  and  be  as  capable  of  loigic,  mathwpatieB,  Mid  flfli" 
physics,  and  have  the  same  notions  of  Morality,  of  a  Deity,  and 
that  men  have?'* — Treatise  conoaming  Morality,  p.  ISa. 


Ml  sfioity  to  its  own  nature ;  to  poor  into  it,  m  iatci 
iOBi#  pamre  reeepttcle,  any  sari  at  ing^redients ;  i^ 
wMcb  it  18  to  be  considered  as  peribctly  iodiflerent| 
M  tliough  it  had  no  original  tastes  or  predilections. 
Iiilead  of  having  none^  we  find  that  it  has  oppoHie 
•r  contending  tastes  and  predilections.  Hence  the 
and  elect  of  good  education  upon  the  mtnd 
It  be  to  enlarge  innate  capacities  and  ibelingi 
itiallj  its  own,  to  teach  them  to  shoot  in  a  tir* 
taoos  direction,  to  convey  proper  nourishment  by 
piicing  it  in  the  circle  of  good  example,  to  defend 
the  opening  buds  of  intellect,  sensibility,  and  moral 
ibeling,  from  every  thing  that  would  harm  them ; — ^tn 
ft  word,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  good  seed 
jriftftted  in  every  mind,  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
effl  propensities,  and  destroy  those  noxious  prin« 
dplea,  which,  if  allowed  to  spring  up,  would  debase 
mA  deform  the  character.*  For,  as  good  example 
mM  never  have  effect,  if  there  were  not  good  prin* 
liplet  in  the  mind  to  attract  and  cherish  it ;  so  bad 
example  could  not  have  effect,  if  there  were  not  eril 
|lropeASfties  to  lay  hold  of  it  and  embrace  it.  There 
is^  therefore,  antecedent  to  all  instruction,  a  prin- 
d^er  or  seed,  an  appetite  or  affection,  with  instinctive 
•tedencies  towards  certain  external  relations  in  cha- 
fteter  and  in  moral  conduct,  just  as  there  is  in  the 


.  *  **  Tb  iMch  the  youn^  Idea  to  shoot,' '  i«  «  beMitifbl  stid  aptimigBi 
fmttfWKMkft  BO  one  ovar  thinki  thfti  the  Mm  io  taught  is  mom  eKlanHl 
ffCprttentatioD  brought  inctdenuJIy  into  the  mind.  I.  Uke  it  to  b»cbo 
of  tlUhtgki  ttwif. 

T  t 
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structure  of  the  eye  acongniity  to  light,  or  in  tkit  of 
the.  ear  to  sounds,  long  before  these  organs  reeeive 
fioy  impressions*    Education,   therefore,  is   to  tk 
inind,  what  cnltiTation  is  to  the  plant  or  seed.    It  is 
that  methodical  training  which  leads  to  the  gnidati 
evolution  and  expansion  of  powers  and  principles  aail 
propensities,  connate  with  the  mind,  and  essential  is 
its  constitution.    It  cannot  create  new  powers :.  hoi 
as  a  bad  education  may  increase  and  cherish  evil  fn*. 
pensities,  and  produce  bad  fruit  from  the  growth  4f 
evil  seed ;  so  a  good  education  may  foster  virtow 
propensities,  and  produce  good  fruit  from  theevofal» 
tion  of  good  seed. 

Whatever,  therefore,  is  received  from  witlm^ 
must  have  a  connatural  affinity  with  some  prinsrf 
taste,  capacity,  or  feeling  within*  For,  if  it  havettft 
this  affinity  or  congruity,  it  can  no  more  be  asrini* 
lated  and  appropriated  to  the  mind's  improvemesti 
than  light  can  be  perceived  by  the  ear,  or  mosidi 
sounds  by  the  eye.  Every  Sense  has  its  peculiar  tni 
appropriate  object  or  quality  in  nature;  andsoksi 
^very  appetite ;  and  the  same  may  perhaps  be  said  rf 
every  passion  and  emotion. 

Every  internal  power  has  also  its  object  in  its  ei« 
ternal  relations ;  and  external  impressions  can  never 
produce  a  practical  effect  further  than  they  quiche% 
rouse,  and  animate  the  internal  power  to  which  they 
are  appropriate,  and  upon  which  they  act.  Hence,  hy 
communicating  or  imprinting  new  thoughts,  we  only 
l>ring  into  the  mind  something  po»ies8in|;  a  clo^^ 


«Aiptitibn  in  its  nature^  to  the  oooBtitiitiob  of  that 
Iftliereiit  iiMulty  to  which  it  is  applied,  afialogoos  to 
tfie  iMMrishment  which  is  conveyed  to  a  plant,  and 
— limHafed  to  its  substance.    The  outward  senses,  I 

not  repeat,  take  cognisance  of  the  qualities  of 
;  the  inward  fiicolties,  of  intellectual  abstract- 

in  physics  as  well  as  of  moral  relations  in  humaa 
immdncU  Thus,  the  eye  has  a  natural  affinity  for 
Uglrt,  the  tongue  for  tastes,  and  the  ear  ibr  sounds  $ 
and  wj^  might  as  well  imagine  that  discord  and  hari^ 
Bsoay,  bitter  and  sweet,  odoriferous  and  putrid  efr 
Apria,  should  make  the  same  impression,  prior  to 
^Kperience,  or  be  equally  agreeable  to  their  respec» 
UwB  OKfjUM  of  sense ;  as  that  vice  and  virtue,  right 
0fiA  vlTODg)  truth  and  falsehood,  gratitude  and  in^ 

« 

fvatkode,  diould,  when  first  presented  intelligibly  :te 
l|Mr«aund,  be  indiscriminately  and  equally  acceptable 
It  Umi  internal  fiicultics  or  principles,  which  talcA 
ilisgaisance  of  these  different  relations. 
«  It  soBt  be  obvious,  then,  that  virtue  is  naturally 
lively  and  vice  hateful, — and  it  would  be  idle  to  set 
thent  nrplnininc  irhnt  these  words  mean,-T-in  shorty 
Ihat  virtuous  actions  are  as  universally  agreeable,  and 
Yicions  the  contrary,  as,  to  the  generality  ofmankindi 
is  sweet,  and  gall  is  bitter.  And  it  is  the  de- 
of  Heaven  and  the  constitution  of  human  nature 
wiiich  make  it  so ;  and  which  have  established  thes^ 
jpmutable  distinctions. 

•  Wo  are  compelled,  therefore,   to  conclnde,  th«| 
tliere  must  be  original  affections,  dispositions,  talents, 


other  words,  iiatiw  tead^  utpkated  hf  dbi 
Creator,  m  ertrj  Bind;  witliovi  wlueli  it  aigk 
Idboor  io  vaio  upon  the  isported  nwlernJo,  to 
cmte  Truth  and  Scienoe.  But,  whatever  ii 
ported  mutt  be  coogeaial  to  its  natare, 
fitnets  and  coogmitj.  Thoogfate  and  ii 
the  mind,  acquired  by  edueation,  are  rather  m 
from  without  by  the  Senaee,  ecting  on  its  Mm  h 
energies,  than  any  abstract  metaphysical  ai 
under  the  name  of  ufeof,  introduced  to  its 


What  can  we  coBceive  but  that  a  cold  uid  k 
marble  tablet,  destitute  of  Bwerj  origual 
might  just  as  wdl  receive  one  impressiMi  «s 
ther?  And  surely  no  reason  can  be 
on  such  a  principle,  one  set  of  notions  could  ha 
congenial  to  the  natural  feelings  than  anothsr;  wliy 
fidsehood  should  be  less  acceptable  thao  traih^  sr 
gratitude  than  ingratitude,  or  vice  than  irirtne;  iS 
men  should  be  instructed  by  experience  to  givo  lis 
preference  to  truth  and  virtue,  as  matter  of  espe* 
diency  or  cold  conventional  agreement,  and  mA  lis 
eflect  of  sacred  immutable  obligation,  or  rather  sf 
warm  mginal  impulse  in  the  mind. 

It  is  undoubtedlj  true,  that  certain  qualities  ia 
human  actions,  related  to  the  virtues,  such  as  grati- 
tude, generosity,  humanity,  fidelity,  integrity,  ftc  aie 
embraced  and  cherished  by  the  affections  of  man,  lihs 
the  very  life-blood  by  the  heart ;  and  the  sympathetic 
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WiHid  of  fiMliag  in  tk«  ntnd  of  almost  evtrj  kiiiMUi 
Ofootwo,  h  UM  rotpoMt?e  to  the  inpake. 

EdoeatioD,  surely,  caonot  cbaogo  the  origiaal  bias 
or  iBstiact  of  tbe  haaMn  heart  so  eatirelj,  t&at  the 
fiNHidatioii  of  what  we  call  yirtue,  aad  lanoceaoi^ 
•nd  Gratitade^  aad  Mercy,  can  be  sub? erted ;  so  that 
thair  opposites  shall  claim  aoresarved  respect  ia  aajr 
haasan  society.  The  human  roiod  is  not  left  so  ap* 
-yroTidedy  even  by  nature  that  it  must  depend  on  the 
loaned  and  experienced  to  teach  it  the  simplest 
of  moral  duly.      Discipline,   undoubtedly, 

ly  do  much  in  fostering  the  good,  and  checking  the 
#vil  tendencies ;  but  it  caonot  make  the  choleric  aMO 
placid  and  torpid  in  his  sensibilities,  nor  the  cold  and 
delibemte,  impetuous  aad  quick  of  apprehension.  It 
jeannol  convert  a  natural  geniaa  for  one  art  or  science 
iMo  a  genius  for  another.  So  that  it  is  absurd  to 
speak  of  education  constituting  all  the  differenee  we 
Aid  in  human  character.  Natural  and  iasupeffable 
ebelades  are  opposed  to  an  equality  of  talent,  or 
0t  natural  and  moral   sensUiility    in    our  fUlow* 


Sect.  III. 

lUuitraiiom  of  the  iamc  Sulyeci. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  by  a  few  illustrations, 
that  the  general  view,  which  I  have  attempted  to 
lay  down,  is  not  entirely  a  fanciful  picture  of  my  own ; 
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but  that  it  has  at  least  the  recommeiidatioii  of  being 
sanctioned  by  the  forms  of  expression  and  authority 
of  some  eminent  writers. 

'  The  reader  will  soon  perceive  that  I  do  not  eon- 
fine  my  view  to  the  seeds  of  moral  truth  onlj :  and  flitt 
the  words  seed,  rudiment,  and  fountain,  are  severally 
iemployed  as  the  original  or  element  from  whidi  eviiy 
kind  of  truth  must  spring. 

<<  It  is  sufficient,"  says  Bishop  Butler,  speakin(ttf 
good  will  in  man  towards  man,  '^  it  is  sufficient,  tkt 
the  seeds  of  it  be  implanted  in  nature  by  God.  TbeA 
is,  it  is  owned,  much  left  for  us  to  do  upon  our  ovi 
heart  and  temper;  to  cultivate,  to  improve,  to  eaU  it 
forth,  to  exercise  it  in  a  steady  uniform  mannet. 
This  is  bar  work ;  this  is  virtue  and  religion.*** 

Though,  in  the  following  passage,  Hooker  nay 
perhaps  allude  to  the  seed  of  virtue  being  planted  ill 
the  mind  by  man  instead  of  his  Maker ;  yet  the  po6» 
sibility  of  its  growing  up  to  perfection  as  a  plant 
from  its  seed,  is  fully  implied  in  the  expression. 
**  The  seed  of  whatsoever  perfect  virtue  groweA 
from  us,  is  a  right  opinion  touching  things  divine.*' 

It  is  observed  by  D'AIembert,  as  the  passage  is 
cited  and  translated  by  Stewart,  in  his  Elements, 
that  ^^  Truth  in  metaphysics  resembles  truth  in  n»t* 
lers  of  taste.  In  both  cases,  the  seeds  of  it  exist  io 
every  mind ;  though  few  think  of  attending  to  this 
latent  treasure,  till  it  be  pointed  out  to  them  by  more 
curious  inquirers/'f 

.  .*  Sjermon  on  Hum*  Nat.         f  Elements  of  Philosophy,  vol.  9. 
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Lord  Bacon  uses  the  metaphorical  expression 
fmmimn  instead  of  ieed;  but  he  plainly  alludes  to  an 
origiDal  not  a  fiictitious  source  of  law.  ^^  For  there 
are  in  nature  certain  fountains  of  Justice,  whence  all 
civil  laws  are  derived,  but  as  streams;  and  like  as 
iraters  do  take  tinctures  and  tastes  from  the  soils 
Ibroegh  which  thej  run,  so  do  civil  laws  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  regions  and  governments  where  they  are 
|ilanted,  though  they  proceed  from  the  same  foun* 

*  Causabon,  who  is  styled  by  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
^^  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  learned  of  modems,^ 
expresses  himself  to  the  following  effect:  *^  But 
:great  men  have  not  transmitted  to  posterity  the  pre- 
'Cepts  and  examples  of  virtue,  in  order  that  we  may 
luow  them  for  the  mere  empty  purpose  of  outward 
(gratification  of  the  ears,  or  the  vain  boast  of  useless 
arudition;  but  that  thej  might  ^animate  us  by  their 
labours,  to  dig  up  and  bring  into  active  usefulness 
'  4ie  seeds  of  integrity  and  virtue ;  which,  as  they  may 
Jkave  been  received  from  nature,  surrounded  notwith- 
-atanding  with  vices,  and  almost  overwhelmed,  with- 
<Mit  proper  cultivation,  continue  latent  in  our  minds, 
-like  seeds  utterly  sunk  and  buried  deep  in  the 
ground/*t 

Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  that  *^  nothing  is  more  un- 
just than  to  judge  of  man  by  too  short  an  acquaint. 
ancey  and  too  slight  inspection ;  for  it  often  happens, 
ihat   in  the  loose,   and  thoughtless,    and  dissipate, 

^  Bmcoo  Adv.  of  Learn,  fi.  9,        f  Shaftesbury  Character,  vol,  |. 
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there  18  m  secret  mdkal  worthy  whicb  Mjr  skoai 
by  proper  cultivation;    that  ihe  spark  9t 
though  dimmed  and  obstructed,  it  yet  oot  e 
but  may  bj  the  breath  of  coansel  and  exhortalioOy  bt 
kindled  into  flame."* 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  has  the  following  passage  >»> 
^  I  have  before  said,  that  the  goodness  of  God  hsi 
lodged  an  inward  stock  in  man  whereby  tm  i 
his  intellectual  nature,  namely,  those  common 
(communes  noiiiiae)  of  the  existence  of  a  Grod,  aai 
that  he  is  to  be  worshipped,  served,  and  obejod^  tis 
common  root  of  Religion  in  mtnkind  ;  these  mw  is 
him  like  the  first  rudimemis  of  the  Fceims^  Ihe  Ewskgs 
of  religion,  or  the  egg,  as  it  were,  out  of  wUck  at  m 
hatched.  The  contemplation  of  the  admiiaUe  warin 
in  the  world  doth  exceedingly  fortify  aad  i 
those  first  rudiments  of  natural  Reiigioo,  and 
ihem  into  their  j  ust  formation.' ' t 

The  idea  suggested  in  the  concluding  worda  «f  As 
last  author,  may  perhaps  recal  some  of  the 
recently  made  on  the  assimilation  of  food  to  the 
But,  1  am  oot  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  msj 
author,  who  has  expressed  himself  in  such  fioqasit 
allusion,  oi  so  decidedly  in  illustration  of  the  analogy 
I  am  supporting  as  Cudworth. 

In  opposition  to  those  who,  to  use  his  HTprossina, 
^^  would  moke  the  soul  as  naked  a  thing  as  poasihk,* 
he  contends,  that  ^'  it  is  enabled,  as  occasion 


*  Rambler,  No.  70. 
f  Prim.  Orif .  Sect.  iv.  Ch.  Ik 
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mad  otttward  objects  inyite,  gradually  and  succestitefy 
im  mmfM  and  display  Use/fin  a  vUal  numnerj  by  frani- 
lag  intelliipble  ideas  and  coneeptknis  within  itself; 
«e  tke  spermatic  or  plastic  power  doth  Tirtually  eon* 
tain  within  itself  the  forms  of  all  the  several  organical 
fmxH  of  animals,  and  displays  them  gradnally  and 
haccewiyelj,  framing  an  eye  here,  and  an  ear  there/* 
Amd  he  adds,  '^  The  primary  and  immediate  objects  of 
intellection  and  knowledge  are  not  things  existing 
without  the  mind,  but  the  ideas  of  the  mind  itself 
sietivdy  exerted,  that  is,  the  intelltgiUe  Reasons  of 
things,— which  are  its  own, — and  which  it  preif7tde$ 
ftom  within  itself,"-— <^  those  things,  which,**  in  an- 
other place,  he  says,  <<  are  the  pure  oflspring  from 
4ba  mind  and  spraul  from  the  soul  itself.'*    ^<  As  the 
totelligible  forms  by  which  things  are  understood  or 
toown  are  not  stamps  or  impressions  passively  printed 
upon  the  soul  from  without,  but  ideas  viialfy  pro^ 
tmdtd  or  actively  exerted  within  itself.'*. . .  .The  fol- 
lowing remarks  or  corollaries  I  consider  too  import 
iaat  to  be  omitted :    *^  Hence  it  is  also,  as  experience 
talk  as,  that  scientifical  knowledge  is  best  acquired 
bj  the  soul's  abstraction  from  the  outward  objects  ot 
aaase,  and  retiring  into  itself,  that  so  it  may  the  better 
attend  to  its  own  inward  notions  and  ideas.    And 
Aerefbre  it  is  many  times  observed,  that  over-much 
vaading  and  hearing  of  other  men's  discourses,  though 
learned  and  elaborate,  doth  not  only  distract  the 
mind,  but  also  debilitates  the  intellectual  powers, 
and  makes  the  mind  passive  and  sluggish,  by  calling 
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it  too  nuch  oatirards.  For  whidi  eaute  litail  mm 
philoBopher  Socrmtes,  altogether  dtonned  tint  Ba^ 
tating  way  of  Teaching  used  by  the  aophisten  of  tkii 
age,  and  chose  rather  an  Aporetical  (doubting  or  ia- 
quiiitive)  method ;  becaoee  knowledge  waa  not  to  he 
poured  into  the  soul  like  liquor,  but  rather  to  be  ia» 
viled  and  gently  drawn  forth  from  it ;  nor  the  miai 
ao  much  to  be  filled  therewith  from  withcnit,  lihia 
vessel,  as  lo  ie  kindled  and  awakened.  From  hence  Ji 
that  strange  parturiency  that  is  often  obserred  ia  As 
mind,  when  it  is  solicitously  set  upon  the  inTestigih 
tioa  of  some  truth,  whereby  it  doth  endeaTom^  bf 
iiimiaating  and  revolving  within  itself  as  it  veiOi  H 
coNcWrr  ii  wiikin  iiselfy  to  bring  iifvrtk  ami  afitk^gi 
mmmk  i  by  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  aund  is  aa» 
tuiaUy  conscious  of  its  own  active  fecnnditj,  and  abi 
that  it  hath  a  eriierion  within  itself,  which  wiU  enahk 
it  to  know  when  it  hath  found  that  which  it  aongfaL^ 

^^  For,  the  Truths  and  Essences  of  Things  are  net 
Demi  Tkin^^  like  so  many  statues,  imagea,  or  pi^ 
tart»«  hun^  up  somewhere  by  themselves  alone  in  a 
norUt;  neither  are  truths  HMre  sentences  and  pro* 
|H\Mlion«  nritten  down  with  ink  upon  a  book,  bat 
the^t  are  I^ivimr  Things,  and  nothiag  but  asodifica- 
tUMS<  «ur  miad  or  iaiellect.**    Treatise  oa  Morality. 

S^Mne  of  the  pteoNlii^  notions  of  Cudwortk  amy 
prr)M|w  W  ^nsiaih  expmoed^  aad  may  also  appear 
e\lni^a|Baat:  and  it  mij^ht  not  be  easy  to  defend 
e\e«>  f^\|^Y4Maa  or  tarn  of  ibosorht ;  bat  the  gennal 
uaNMMi^it  ^bicli  II  M  not  diCcnh  to  roUed,  is  to  my 
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wiBd  iufficiently  obvioas,  and  will  I  think  be  fouod* 
ID  ODison  with  the  observationi  of  many  others. 
f  .1  obsenre,  indeed,  that  Stewart*  has  animadverted 
^Ironglj  upon  a  passage,  quoted  from  Cudworth  and- 
yartly  sanclioned  by  Dr.  Price,  chiefly  in  referenoa 
to  abstract  ideas,  where  he  says,  ^  tke  eogmo$cUhm' 
pemerofibe  mind  coniaim  in  iUelf  virimalfy  (ai  ikt 
fitUtre  piani  or  iree  ii  contained  in  the  seed)  generml 
motions  or  exemplars  of  all  things^  which  are  exerted 
bjfii^or  discover  themselves  as  occasions  invite  and  pro» 
per  circumstances  occur  :^*  but  I  confess,  that  to  me 
k  appears,  more  like  an  extravagant  application  of  a 
principle  in  itself  correct,  than  to  be  condemned  as 
altogether  whimsical. 

.  .John  le  Clerc,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholan 
and  critics  of  his  age,  observes,  in  relation  to  tha. 
sialter  before  us,  that,  *^  although,  accurately  speak- 
igagf  there  are  no  ideas  planted  in  oar  minds  by  nature  ;^ 
yet  no  one  can  deny  that  the  faculties  of  our  mindis 
are  so  formed  by  nature,  that  as  soon  as  we  begin  to 
reason,  we  may  also  begin  in  some  measure  to  dis- 
tinguish truth  from  &lsehood,  and  good  from  evil. 
For,  he  adds,  the  form  or  image  of  Truth  is  always 
pleasing  to  us;  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  Falsehood 
la  displeasing :  Nay  more,  we  prefer  virtue  to  vice, 
on  account  of  the  seeds  planted  in  us;  which  thea 
begin  to  shoot  forth  to  the  light,  when  we  are  able 
to  reason ;  and  they  become  more  fruitful  the  better 

*  Sec  Elements  of,  Phil  vol.  9,  p.  188* 
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we  reason,  and  the  more  carefallj  our  mimA%  are 
disciplined  by  education.'** 

Dr.  Reid,  after  stating  that  there  are  aooie  poweis 
which  nature  seems  both  to  have  planted  and  reamd, 
ao  as  to  have  left  nothing  to  human  indurtrf ;  waA  m 
those  which  are  necessaiy  to  the  piesei  t atioa  of  Ikt 
iadividnal,  and  the  coDtinuance  of  the  kiady  ohearve^ 
dHit  ^^  there  are  other  powers  of  which  NatHre  hnlh 
only  pbuUed  ike  terds  in  our  minds,  but  hath  lafl  the 
rearing  of  them  to  human  culture.^ — ^  The  wmragf^ 
hath  within  him  the  seeds  of  the  logician,  the  man  if 
taste  and  breeding,  the  orator,  the  statesman^  the  msa 
of  virtue,  and  the  saint ;  which  seedb,  thongb 
in  his  mind  by  nature,  yet,  through  want  of  cnhmi 
exercise^  most  lie  for  ever  buried,  and  be  hnrdlj 
eeiTable  by  himself  or  by  others."t 

Gray  has  made  a  corresponding  allusion,  in  a  posli 
oal  fragment  ^<  On  the  Alliance  of  Educatios  ani 
GtoTemment:" 

<^  How  rode  so  e'er  th'  exterior  form  we  find, 
Howe'er  opinion  tinge  the  Tsried  mind, 
Mke  to  ally  ike  kindj  imparUal  keao*n 
Tke  sparks  ofiruik  and  kappiness  kas  gn^nJ* 

I  come  next  to  take  notice  of  a  few  passages  to  be 
found  in  Locke's  Treatise  on  Education.  In  hii 
Essay  on  the  Understanding,  I  cannot  find  a  single 
allusion  to  the  view  of  the  subject  we  have  been  ooa- 
sidering;   as  might  indeed   have  been  anticipated, 

•  Sm  Shafteitbary's  Chtnc  vol. X    f  Reia't  lA^wry,  cUp.  I, 
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iron  a  tli«ory  wbidi  denies  ike  existence  of  eveiy 
innate  practical  principle,  and  eveiy  thing  analogous 
to  it  la  his  Thoughts  on  Education,  written  al  a 
tOM,  when,  it  would  perhaps  be  unbecoming  in  me  to 
hint,  he  night  have  been  less  under  the  influence  of 
theory,  he  has  fiillen  into  the  use  of  language,  ifmoi 
JO  comod,  at  least  more  common  and  natural,  and 
therefuffe  approaching  more  nearlj  to  the  expressiona 
nlraady  quoted  from  other  eminent  writers ;  hut  how 
frr  a  fiivours  the  view  now  taken  must  be  left  In 
others  to  be  decided. 

In  eonformitjr  with  established  usuagCf  Locke 
ifMaks  of  the'<<  seeds  of  vice''  in  the  mind,  <<  the  roots 
of  iqnstice  and  contention,  which  are  to  be  carefully 
weeded  ont,"-^  the  foundations  and  fountains  of 
right  and  wrong,  &c.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  con* 
jSnsy  either  that  I  have  been  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
diesover  his  real  meaning,  or  else  that  there  is,  at 
least,  the  appearance  of  inconsistency  between  the 
language  of  his  Essay,  and  that  in  which  he  haa 
ecMiveyed  his  unbiassed  sentiments  on  Education. 

He  seems,  in  the  first  place,  verjr  clearly  to  admit 
•fginal  diversities  of  human  character,  independent 
of  custom  or  education ;  and  secondly  to  imply  that 
tiiere  are  natural  principles  in  the  mind,  the  innate 
seeds  of  vice.  A  third  opinion  is  also  to  be  inferred, 
that,  althongh  we  have  naturally  the  seeds  of  vice^ 
we  have  not  naturally  the  seeds  of  virtue.  If  the  two 
first  eases  be  proved,  they  seem  to  me  to  strike  at  the 
viety  foundation  of  his  own  theory  :-««that  the  mind  is 
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oi^lpinally  a  blank  which  must  receive  its  priaciplei  of 
thought  and  action  from  without. 

Upon  the  first  point  he  says,  <^  Some  men,  by  Ike 
unalterable  frame  of  their  constitutions^  are  8toat| 
others  timorous,  some  confident,  others  modest,  tract* 
able  or  obstinate,  curious  or  careless,  quick  or  slow4 
There  are  not  more  difierences  in  men's  &cesy  and 
the  outward  lineaments  of  their  bodies  than  theie 
are  in  the  makes  and  tempers  of  their  minds ;  onlj 
.  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  distinguishing  characn 
ters  of  the  face,  and  the  lineaments  of  the  bodj  groir 
more  plain  and  visible  with  time  and  age;  but  Ike 
peculiar  physiognomy  of  the  mind  is  most  dis^ermUf 
in  children^  before  art  and  cunning  have  taught  ihem 
to  hide  their  deformity ^  and  conceal  their  ill  tnclinaUmtt 
under  a  dissembled  outside.*^  —  <'  God  has  Hampei 
certain  characters  upon  men's  minds,  which  like  their 
shapes,  may  perhaps  be  a  little  mended,  but  can 
hardly  be  totally  altered  and  transformed  into  the 
contrary. 

*^  He,  therefore,  that  is  about  children  should  ob» 
serve  what  their  native  stock  is,  how  it  may  be  im«' 
proved,  and  what  it  is  fit  for:'' — ^^  For,  in  many 
cases,  all  that  we  can  do,  or  should  aim  at,  is,  to  make 
the  best  of  what  nature  has  given^  to  prevent  the  vices 
and  faults  to  which  such  a  constitution  is  most  in* 
cflined,  and  give  it  all  the  advantages  it  is  capable  of. 
And  again,  ^^  There  are  some  men's  constitutions 
of  mind  and  body  so  vigorous  and  well  framed  by 
nature^    that  they  need  not  much  assistance  from 
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»!  but  bjr  the  stran^ih  of  tkeir  naUtral  genius^ 
are  from  their  cradles  carried  towards  what  is 
OaU;  and  by  the  privilege  of  their  happy  con- 
tioDS  are  able  to  do  wonders."* 
pondude  that  these  positions  will  be  nniversalljr 
owledged,  and  that  they  prove  the  force  of  na^^ 
I  or  hmaie  propensities^  whatever  may  be  said 
it  itmaie  ideas.  For  if  propensities  lead  the  mind 
ood  or  to  evil,  by  some  natural  impulsOi  they 
the  force  and  influence  of  innate  practical  prin- 
a,  whether  these  can  be  conceived  in  the  form 
gnlar  propositions  or  not.  It  appears  clear  from 
ce  that,  it  is  in  childhood,  ^  that  the  peculiar 
aeter  of  the  mind  most  strongly  discovers  itself," 
is^  before  education  has  exerted  any  power: 
according  to  hb  own  principle,  the  minds  of 
Iren,  prior  to  education,  as  being  orginally  blanlf 
r,  should  manifest  the  least  variety^  conformably 
rhat  he  says  afterwards,  <^  that  the  diflEerence  to 
and  in  the  manners  and  abilities  of  men  is  owing 
I  to  their  edlication  than  to  any  thing  else."  Is 
I  not,  here,  some  appearance  of  contradiction  ? 
Tow,  with  regard  to  the  second  point,  that 
» are  principles  naturally  in  the  mind,  the  foun- 
m  or  seed  of  vice,  there  is  a  little  ambiguity  in 
»'s  notions,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out* 
we  might  be  led  to  conclude  from  some  expres« 
,  as  where  he  speaks  of  seeds,  that  they  were 

•  Seo  Sections  I  and  101. 

U 
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itoplanted  by  nature,  and  from  others,  that  they  were 

,  ■  1  • 

idvm  by  arf . 

*  <^  Stubbornnefis,  lying,  and  ill-natured  actionti  itt 
not  to  be  permitted  in  him  from  the  beginning,  what* 
67er  his  temper  may  be.  Those  feeds  of  Tkeflr  Ura  irat 
to  be  i^uflered  to  take  any  rooi^  but  must  be  carefilttjf 
weededont^  as  soon  as  ever  they  begin  to  shew  thtak 
selves  in  him ;  and  your  authority  is  to  take  p\u% 
and  irifluence  his  mind,  from  the  very  dawning  af 
Uny  knowledge  in  him,  that  it  may  operate  mmmh 
tural  principte — and  it  will  be  as  hard  for  him  to  rsbjil 
it,  as  ih^  principles  of  his  nature.**  Again,  ^^  Tki 
love  of  power  and  dominion  shews  itself  very  etkly^ 
^his  is  ikktjirsl  original  of  Inost  vicious  habits^*  fkiX 
are  ordinary  and  natural.  We  see  cbildren,ftB  Mil 
almost  a^  they  are  bom  (I  am  sut^  Idng  beflmk  lihy 
can  speakj)  cry,  grow  peevish,  sullen,  and  out!  df 
humour,  for  nothing  but  to  have  their  wills/'        :   i 

<<  Another  thing  wherein  they  shew  their  love  of 
dominion,  is  their  desire  to  have  things  to'^be  tbeiifit 
He  that  has  not  observed  these  tw6  humoura  werb* 
ing  very  betimes  in  children  has  taken  littfe  notice  df 
their  actions  :  and  he  who  thinks  that  these  two  totiU 
of  almost  all  the  injustice  and  contention,  that  sodiN 
turb  human  life,  are  not  early  to  be  weeded  out^  aiA 
contrary  habits  introduced,  neglects  the  proper  seaaai 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  good  and  worthy  man/'   : 

^^  Parents  by  humouring  them  when  little,  corrupt 
the  principles  of  nature  in  their  children,  and  wonder 
afterwards  to  taste  the  bitter  waters  when  they  them- 
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selVes  bave  poisoned  the  fountiin  :** — ^^  and  Iheni 
perbaps  too  late,  would  be  glad  to  get  ont  those  weedi 
which  their  own  hands  have  phMedj  and  which  now 
bave  taken  too  deep  a  root  to  be  easily  extirpated/* 
^  I  desire  to  know  what  Tice  ean  be  named  which  pa- 
tents^  and  those  about  children,  do  not  season  them 
with,  and  drop  into  them  the  seeds  qfy  as  soon  as  they 
mre  capable  to  receive  them  ?"  ^*  The  foundations 
•II  which  several  duties  are  built,  and  the  fountains 
ct  right  and  wrong  from  which  they  spring,  are  not 
periiaps  easily  to  be  let  into  the  minds  of  grown 
men." 

I  have  made  these  quotations  from  Lockers  work 
•n  Education,  not  to  criticise  the  opinions,  most  of 
Urbieh  are  excellent ;  but  to  ascertain  the  true  sense 
in  wbieh  he  used  the  words  '^  seeds  of  vice"  and 
^  fbantains  of  right  and  wrong/*  It  may  be  observed 
lliat  he  dearly  admits  natural  and  constitutional 
dfrrersities  among  mankind,  which  shew  themseWei 
almost  from  the  cradle :  and  are  therefore  indepen* 
dent  of  any  kind  of  education.  These  constitute  the 
fbondation  of  peculiarities  in  human  character* 

He  also  speaks  of  certain  humours  appearing  ttU 
fltost  as  soon  as  children  are  born,  which  he  calls 
**  the  first  original  of  most  vicious  habits,  that  are 
oMinary  and  natural,"  in  other  words—"  the  rodts 
of  injustice  and  contention/'  These  must  be  sup- 
posed to  constitute  the  original  seeds  of  vice.  For 
it  is  plain,  they  cannot  be  acquired;  as  they  are 
universal,  and  appear  too  early  to  be  the  effect  of 
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education.  They  are  the  ^^  native  propeaskiet^  whicb 
lead  to  *^  stobbornnessy  Ijing/'  ftc.  and,  in  order  to 
coiiBteract  these,  Locke  is  led  to  contrast  ihm  font- 
of  an  acquired  principle^  such  as  the  influenee  ef 
parental  authority,  with  that  of  what  he  tema  '^  the 
principles  of  nature/'  or  ^<  a  twimral  primcipleJ'^  BM 
when  we  consider  that  in  his  Essay,  Locke  kas  de- 
nied the  existence  of  any  innate  principle,  we  ateat 
a  loss  to  comprehend  what  the  expreasion  *  natMaL 
principle*  can  mean ;  unless  we  forget  his  theory  and 
call  it  simply,  if  a  vicious  propensity,  ike  $ni  sf 
vice. 

For  we  are  told,  as  may  be  seen  above,  ^  tke  lore 
of  dominion  and  of  possession,"  which  is  not  in  itself 
evil,  ^^  is  yet  the  first  original  of  most  vicious- hsliti 
that  are  natural."  Consequently  this  origpMl  if 
vice  must  be  an  innate  seed;  because  its  hoddias 
appears  long  before  education  can  have  any  hapfy 
influence.  Nay,  it  might  be  said,  that  moat  pareaH 
resist  it  from  the  very  beginning. 

Now,  these  propensities,  humours,  or  natural  pria- 
ciples,  appearing  so  early,  and  leading  all  men  m 
directly  to  vicious  habits,  even  with  the  advantagei 
of  a  watchful  education,  might  be  supposed,  natuiall; 
enough,  to  constitute  the  seeds  of  vice,  without  aay 
superadditidn,  but  that  of  bad  example.  But  we 
find  that  Locke  has  used  the  expression  of  ^  parealf 
dropping  into  their  children's  minds  the  aeedi  of 
vice;*'  and  we  also  find  the  ezpressiou  ^  kiting  M* 
the  mind  the  foundations  and  fountaina  of  right  and 
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wrong.''  And  hence  arises  eone  difficulty  in  appre« 
bending  bow  mncb,  in  the  riew  of  Locke^  was  original 
and  how  much  acquired, —what  seeds  were  natural 
and  what  were  sown  by  art.  If  the  native  bias  of  the 
mind  be  to  evil,  and  to  shew  its  vicious  propensities 
from  the  cradle,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  fill  the 
mind  with  artificial  seeds  when  it  has  already  a  native 
stock,  and  only  requires  to  be  placed  in  a  fit  soil  to 
ripen  them  into  all  the  various  forms  of  wickedness 
and  depravity.  But  it  is  a  lamentable  truth,  if 
liOcke's  expressions  clearly  indicate  the  existence  of 
cnriginal  propensities  to  vice,  and  of  none  to  virtue-^ 
it  is  a  lamentable  picture  of  human  nature,  I  say,  if 
^och  be  the  fiict,  that,  while  a  natural  principle  or 
innate  propensity  is  urging  the  mind  to  evil,  it  has 
to  depend  on  an  acquired  rule  or  adventitious  prin- 
ciple to  direct  it  to  good — ^having  no  innate  bias 
to  virtue !  Yet  the  expression,  ^\  corrupting  the 
principles  of  nature  in  their  children"  -^  cannot 
apply  with  truth  to  evil  principles,  but  to  those 
which  would  lead  to  good  :  because,  to  corrupt 
evil  principles  would  involve  an  absurdity.  But 
to  corrupt  good  natural  principles  would  imply 
the  existence  of  such  originally,  that  is,  of  their 
seeds;  and  therefore  Locke's  own  expression,  upon 
a  more  full  examination,  may  perhaps  defend  him 
firom  the  conclusion,  which  would  follow  from  the 
supposition  of  there  being  a  native  propensity  to 
vice,  and  none  to  virtue.  Hi;s^  language,  at  the  same 
time,  clearly  indicates  that  there  are  some  original 
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implaotad  tendapciai^  oalire  propmihitg,  rooli  or 
Medf  of  vice;  aod  it  woiil|l  sot  perkaps  be  diBqdt 
to  tmke  the  other  side  and  shewi  hoir  early  dhildna 
discover  the  buddings  from  the  native  aeedi  of 
virtae. 

Bat^  it  must  be  observed,  that  althousb  we  mm 
the  words  seeds  of  vice  and  virtue,  as  bein^  oatonllj 
in  the  mind,  we  speak  only  of  propensities  to  adipa; 
and  it  is  not  meant  that  the  seeds  or  principVsa  which 
lead  to  vice,  do  therefore  constitute  vice  ;  or  thst 
the  seeds  and  principles  which  lead  to  virtue  tmA 
lute  virtue.  It  is  the  fruit  and  not  the  need  tfcst 
degrades  or  dignifies;  for  due  care  may  coosct  or 
extirpate  what  is  hurtful,  as  it  nay  train  saA 
strengthen  what  is  good. 


<^fl 


CHAP.  T. 


OF  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  AND  INNATE  IDEAS. 


f 

WmAbII  sow  consider  more  pmrticul^rlj  the  First 
Priadpl-  f^  .tick  .n  K...l«^.  «d  M«I 

Feeling  spring.  We  have  concluded  from  anafogjr,  as 
well  as  from  the  phenomena,  that  the  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  are  at  first  in  an  undeveloped  state.  In 
copformitjr,  therefore,  with  this  view  of  the  Qiind,  we 
night  be  prepared  to  expect  that  these  powers  should 
tt  first  onlj  be  capable  to  receive  the  simplest  truths, 
and  comprehend  the  plainest  axioms.  We  find  this, 
accordingly,  to  be  the  case.  In  every  branch  of  hu- 
man knovrledge,  the  rudiments  or  elements  can  only 
at  first  be  acquired,  because  the  capacity  is  small ; 
and  the  expansion  or  progress  from  Truth  to  Truth 
18  afterwards  as  imperceptible,  and  1  may  add  as  unin- 
telligible, as  the  evolution  of  a  germ  iuto  its  leaf  and 
blossom  • 

Now,  as  &r  as  regards  the  origin  of  our  knowledge 
and  the  question  of  Innate  Ideas,  about  which  so 
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mqcb  has  been  written,  it  would  leeiii  iueungnw  to 
rappose  that  any  troths,  inTolring  the  leaat  afartnet 
notion,  dioold  be  imprinted  upon  an  undavdopi 
power ;  or  that  they  should  diseover  theaadfes  ia 
situations,  where  no  outward  objeet  existed  to  csD 
forth  the  exercise  of  that  power  to  which  theae  triAi 
or  principles  specifically  belonged.  It  would  be  si 
reasonable  to  expect  that  a  plant  should  grow  aii 
bring  forth  fruit,  where  it  had  neither  earth  aii 
water  nor  light  and  air ;  or  that  the  body  ahovld  bs 
enlarged  in  the  dimensions  of  its  limbs  and  tmpm 
without  a  supply  of  food.  Yet  it  would  not  filsw, 
but  that  the  laws  of  its  deyelopement  might  give  Urn 
to  these  first  principles  or  primary  trutfia  in  Ike  Biaii 
as  determinately  and  uni? emlly,  as  if  tkey  wsn 
originally  in  existence  and  absolutely  inoatou 

The  discussion  then  about  Innate  Ideas  aeean  to 
reduce  itself  to  a  narrow  compass.  If  the  capacili« 
of  the  mind  open  as  a  bud  (and  it  is  matter  of  ei« 
perience  that  different  mental  powers  are  unfolded  ia 
succession)  we  might  as  well  look  for  fruit,  and  leavesi 
and  branches,  in  the  seed,  as,  for  the  evidence  of  aa 
innate  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  of  any  other 
sacred  truth,  imprinted  on  the  understanding  of  aa 
in&nt.  Indeed  it  is  almost  an  abuse  of  terms  to 
speak  of  an  understanding  where  there  is  no  power 
to  comprehend,  or  to  speak  of  an  original  implaated 
Truth,  laid  up  in  a  faculty  which  has  no  capacity  to 
conceive  or  entertain  a  thought  I  And,  therefore, 
whatever  rudiment  of  such  a  conception  might  be 
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soppoied  naturally  to  exist,  must  needs  hmve  tUs 
euM  relation  to  mental  power  and  its  modifications, 
that  the  speck  of  living  matter  has  to  the  animal  to 
which  it  glows. 

Whence,  then,  do  First  Principles  arise.  We  can 
scarcely  conceive  that  they  have  any  other  source 
than  the  native  tendencies  and  original  laws  of  the 
mental  constitution. 

And,  though  we  should  consider  these  truths  or 
first  principles  in  Science  and  Religion,  as  forming  an 
essential  part  of  the  mental  constitution,  when  ii  U 
JkUjf  expanded^  andfairlj/  awakened;  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  suppose  them  irmaie.  For  if  the  mind  is 
placed  in  a  situation  fi&vourabje  to  the  developement 
of  its  powers,  it  will  naturally  form  to  itself  and  em- 
brace these  principles. 

But  what  are  these  First  Principles.  What  is  their 
number,  and  in  what  form  or  terms  can  they  be  an« 
Donnced  ? 

We  might  as  well  inquire  what  is  the  Faculty  of 
Reason  in  its  original  state,  or  the  Moral  Principle  ? 
The  attempt  to  give  form  and  precision  to  any  Truth 
in  its  elementary  state,  would,  I  apprehend,  be  as 
unavailing  as  to  embody  the  make  and  constitution 
of  the  mind  itself,  and  to  give  it  tangible  shape. 
Locke,  therefore,  in  his  laudable  zeal  after  certainty 
of  knowledge,  while  he  insists  upon  the  necessity  of 
putting  every  thing  that  is  in  the  mind  into  some 
intelligible  form,  without  doubt,  assumes  more  than 
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is  capable  of  prcx>(  when  he  asserti,  that,  if  ii 
be  reduced  to  an  intelligible  form^  it  caa  tare  ao 
existence;  though,  at  the  same  timei  he  maj  be  jv- 
tified  in  censuring  those  who  contend  for  the 
ence  of  innate  maxims  and  formal  Truths  in  the 
fnndsked  intellect 

In  the  strict  sense  of  the  words,  and  in  fret,  the 
mind,  cannot  have  original  and  umaU  impressioMj 
except  they  be  those  which  belong  to  its  infiint  staler 
appropriate  to  its  mere  sensitive  existence,  when  it 
is  no  more  capable  of  thought  than  a  plant  nr  shall- 

But,  although  this  concession  be  made,  and  waaiiy 
admit  that  there  are  no  innate  ideas,  according  to  the 
strict  meaning  of  the  term,  and  no  formallj  imcribsd 
truths,  like  established  propositions,  to  be  diacoveied 
in  earljr  life ;  for  as  much  as  every  process  of  ^piovth 
and  expansion  is  from  small  beginnings  in  the  mild 
as  well  as  the  body;  yet  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the 
rudiments  or  inherent  propensities  leading  to  mental 
apd  corporeal  perfection  are  still  essentially  in  exii^ 
ence.  For,  if  we  cannot  find  the  matured  Idea — ths 
perfect  proposition  in  the  unfurnished  intellect ;  such 
as  an  imprinted  truth,  that  might  be  expected  to  show 
itself  immediately  and  universally,  and  in  a  detenai* 
nate  form  of  words,  would  imply ;  yet  we  may  ret* 
sonably  conclude  that  the  element  of  that  idea, — lO 
short,  the  element  of  all  knowledge  and  all  good, 
belongs  to  the  mind  intrinsically  as  part  of  its  essence; 


jr«t  ip sudi ABifAiMr as .th^t,  lika  vmtj  ieadbacy  i^ 
thi;  hanui  nio^,,  it  na/  be  penrerted  apd  turned  i9 

Therefor99  if  aU^nith  musl  ariae  firon  some  smiill 

bijginniags  in  eirefj  mind,  i|t  js  diffiicuU  to  concei?^  a 

perfiBct  pnopoBitiop  of  aoy  Aort,  bow^ver  nimj^^  to  bo 

oK^igiiiaUy  ID  it.    j^ut  if  it  be  ^ra^tod  tbajt  4be  ele* 

HHWt^  fii  idl  truths  be  in  any  way  analogous  to  tbo 

l^loaieiity  of  Yfg^table  expaa^ion  in  a  seed,  it  mua^ 

/bllpW  tbal  tbey  are  ianale.  Henoe  w<i  have  paUnHaU^ 

j^oof  jwmIs  tbe  principles  frqoi  wbich  iyery  laorai 

lili|Lij9p  may  be  derived.     But  we  have  no  ,ioon4 

pafp«l  Boip  any  qiecolative  truth  or  propositioni  peiy 

i^xXf  ^  it  were,  fropi  our  cra^.    Nor  is  it  ipecessary^ 

.w^ap^jr  pvesoine,  that,  ia  the  present  0cb^ne  of  ^Iubbi^ 

|hi9  >l\Mld ,  be  .  the  oise.     An  obvious  intelligib)fi 

Prnil^M  Vk»^^  unfolded  leaf  which  can  be  leohed  0t 

i(|i4^9miaed;  bnt,  which^  whett  latent  ia  ^bndi 

f^r  Dpi  protri|de4^  is  aluiost  as.  iuaccennible  to  hpiamp 

PUfffiprX)  f^  iS.ii  bad  no  pofsi(ive  existence,  .li^ncc^ 

^Hfupiie  we  4adnot  discover  ia  the  inbat  mind  the 

m^vify^  i^gHs  ef  an  original  innate  truth  or  conGep<- 

|JMI:4hat  there  is. a  God^  and  the  simple  propositions 

Mli4i.?e  k> moral  and  religions  duty,  we. are  not  to 

d^Unde  tlmtH  has  no  tendency  to  develope .  these 

Iipti0n8r 

.  A  seed  is  indeed  something  auire  than  a  Uwkn^ ; 
it  ia  an  embodied,  organised  structure ;  and  yet  hIku 
3Nre  speak  of  the  mind,  we  cannot  assign  shape  and 
(gure  and  substance  to  its  facuJUea :  but  they  are  as 
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leal,  ■otwilkstandiDfy  as  the  jmrfB  of  aa  ontmni  «r 
Mtoral  0eed.  Yet  there  k  as  great  a  diftretja  hlH 
tween  Che  seed  or  element  of  a  troth  or 
and  the  troth  itself,  as  between  the  bod  mod 
froit,  Thej  ore,  however,  of  the  sasM  Mitare  n^ 
tpectireljr,  that  is,  the  propositioB  and  its  deaeal, 
and  the  firnit  and  its  seed,  are  ffespectiTely  nllisd; 
and  if  we  could  know  what  the  essence  of  tko 
really  is,  we  shoaM  hare  no  occasion  to  use  tlw 
seed,  or  root,  as  applied  to  its  natire 
Now,  as  it  is  firom  a  portion  of  living  i 
embryo,  in  many  cases,  not  larger  than  m  speoly 
the  strong  and  perfect  aninml  is  formed ;  so  it  ii 
the  smallest  beginnings,  which  in  this  aenae  aisgrhs 
called  natural  principles,  that  troths,  or  ttos||hl^ 
which  are  modifications  of  mind,  originate.  Bit 
how  Chooghls  originate  is  utterly  inconceivable.  It 
is  a  mystery  belonging  to  that  hidden  system  of  ausji, 
which  it  is  presumed,  can  never  be  revenled.  It 
would  be  no  easy  task  to  take  a  thousand  diiannl 
seeds  of  as  many  different  plants,  and  attempt  faj  the 
aid  of  the  microscope  or  any  other  invention^  ts 
understand  their  structure,  to  explain  the  neimntiil 
difference  between  them,  and  to  show  the  maimer  in 
which  the  peculiar  growth  in  each  is  effected  by  tbs 
power  of  assimilation :  yet  this  would  be  light  is 
comparison.  In  those  operations  of  divine  power 
which  are  accompanied  with  creative  energy;  as  is 
the  case  in  every  instance  of  the  generative  process, 
of  whatever  kind,  in  plants  or  animals ;    there  are 
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ultimate  fiicts,  which  limit  the  moti  profound 
eemtiaisiiig  researches.  It  is  possible  that  a .  few 
more  laws  than  we  know,  maj  yet  be  diseoveiod ; 
but  a  few  more  than  these,  and  many  more  even  in 
addition,  would  still  leave  a  veil  of  darkness  beyond 
that  never  could  be  pierced.  There  is  nothii^,  which 
can  f^asoaablj  induce  us  to  think,  that  the  great 
Grantor  of  the  Universe  will  ever  intrust  any  mortlal 
with  the  secrets  of  his  creating  power.  We  hate 
neither  senses  nor  feculties  competent  to  unravel  the 
nu|^  mystery ;  nor,  I  amy  add,  do  we  seem  to  have 
n  system  of  duties  compatible  with  the.  knowledge. 
If  prseumption  can  rise  to  such  a  height  in  those  who 
only  rsach  the  threshold  of  this  science,  what  would 
it  not  aim  at,  if  it  was  permitted  to  human  vanity  to 
enter,  as  with  the  Deity,  into  these  hidden  wondera  of 
his  works,  and  to  know  the  secret  springs  of  life  in 
any  of  his  creatures  i 

«  Seeing,  therefore,  we  can  expect  to  lutein  so  little 
real  knowledge  of  creating  power  in  tangible  cor^ 
poreal  things,  how  can  we  hope  that  the  human/ca« 
pacity  will  ever  be  enlarged  so  aa  to  comprehend  the 
generation  of  thought  ?  We  know  that  the  human 
onderstanding  is  neither  a  Cf  fi,  nor  a  cabmH,  nor  yet 
n  Mted.  But  we  also  know  that,  like  the  last,  it  do* 
velopes  its  powers  in  succession ;  that  the  capacity  of 
these  is  at  first  very  small,  and  only  fit  to  receive  the 
aimplest  elements  of  knowledge ;  that  the  mind  must 
be  watered,  cultivated,  and  trained, — the  good  pro^ 
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pMBilMi  dierisftedl,  and  the  evil  rooted  up ;  aad  ttot 
OMordinif  to  tke  labour,  ouch  will  be  the  iroit  bidi 
m  quality  and  abandaoee. 

This  is  matter  of  experieoee,  and  reqmres  «•  aeli- 
pbjsical  ingmaity  to  prove  or  aMke  it  More  chaK 
It  ia  BHtter  of  esperience  alaO|  thai  aoao 
prindples  lead  to  strife  and  jealousy,  while 
tend  to  harmonj  and  good  will ;  that  some  are 
whikt  others  are  generous,  and  prompt  ua  to  imifaai 
disinterested  ofices  fsr  the  good  of  otbersL  'Asl  it 
albrds  ground  of  Aur  infersnoe  that  prineiplM  la  Ihf 
mind  which  operate  onirersalljr  in  this  waj,  withsaM 
or  less  power,  must  be  intrinsically  its  own.  AA^  H 
aurelj  does  not  follow,  that  because  they  may 
to  be  more  or  less  developed  in  diflerent  ki 
beings ;  and  because,  by  a  wise  moral  csconomy^  ens 
man  may  inalruct  another,  therefore  they  are  inlVised, 
as  it  were,  from  one  mind  into  another  r  and  that,  is 
this  way,  principles  of  Good  and  Evil  are  wkoBy  st 
the  disposal  of  mankind  to  embue  each  other  with,  si 
accident  and  circumstances,  fiirourably  or  nnftl▼oa^ 
ably  combined,  may  determine. 

This  cannot  be  considered  a  just  view  of  tbecass. 
In  the  mind  as  in  nature  there  are  sown  various  s^eds. 
Why  those  tending  to  evil  should  be  the  native  pro* 
geny  of  the  mind  is  not  now  a  question  with  whicA  we 
have  any  thing  to  do.  It  is  certain  that  such  propen- 
sities do  exist ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  conclude,  that,  so 
Ikr  as  concerns  the  great  author,  an  all- wise  merdM 
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;  is  clear^  and  to  be  falfy  juslMed  in  alllril 
titionti.    If  therefore  we  see  Aept^wi^^  it  mimk 

from  man  himself.  *-•>:.  i  .     :oj/ 

vr,  it  IS  not  within  the  liAitvef  honan  poweMli 

any  thing  anew.    But  every  thing  haceoiiili 

ird  of  perfection  to  whieh  it  may  attain ;  aM 

ivine  wurlcmanship,  in  the  case  of  man,  may  M 

d,  or  carried  forward  to  this  standab^  of  perfee* 
!>y  the  cooperation  of  man  faimeeli^  Tbeti^edb 
hneady  planted.  There  mast  be  amtagonist  pr6L 
Jes,  or  there  could  be  no  internal  stmgf  le^  anil 
juently  no  Tirtne.  But  as  each  is  aeeoantalAe  t<i 
slone  for  bis  opportunities  as  weH'M  for  hit 
%  it  is  not  conceivable  that  mdral  and  account* 
sgents  should  bd  absolately  and  entirsiy  ^^ 
nt  ontheir  fellow  creatutea  to  plant  this  c^  Ilia 
seed ',  se>4hat  all  the  fruit  Should  he  Mcluslvely 

e,  or  alt  exclusively  of  Vifftat^  We- have  «a 
power  ovek*  each  ether,  by  oar  very  •bast  in* 
ion,  or  by  our  werst^eotample.  Instead  af 
ng,  unless  he  plants  by  th^powM  of«6bd  hhn- 
-a  commission  which  is  gnintedbvl 'to'^fewii^ 
is  only  the  huiable  minister  ;to  Weed  and  '•  to 
.  His  work  is  plain  and  simple  before  him; 
here  is  enough  for  htm  to  do  in  training- the 
uid  rooting  out  the  bad,  ettbev  in  himself  <jir  Ms 
bour.  The  influence  or  power  of  bad  example 
:  til  efffct  the  ihtroduction  of  some  new  and 
n  seed  into  the  soil  of  the  heart:  it  is  tfaecor^ 
«  of  what  is  originally  good,  or  if  not  positively 
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good,  which  hu  at  least  the  germ  of  good,  it  ii  the 
contagion  which  UighU  Che  opening  OMmda,  in  elher 
words,  the  ? tciooii  element,  in  which  its  own  nativt 
weeds  become  ranh,  engendering  poison,  and  csa* 
Terting  that  which  might  be  the  cnltivmled  ratreatsf 
pnritj  and  ? irtae,  into  the  banefol  inclosure  of  ish 
moralitj  and  irreligion. 

From  the  foregoing  views  we  nmj  pereeira  hsv 
writers  have  erred  on  the  subject  of  Innate  Ideas  ui 
Innate  Practical  Principles.  Some^  and  aasong  tka 
Loche,  because  they  could  not  discover  in  the  iafcat 
mind  certain  precise  and  intelligible  troths,  which 
conld  be  put  in  the  form  of  regular  pri^poaiUonSi  haie 
denied  all  innate  principles  of  truth,  and  with  thsBp 
the  original  seeds,  elements,  or  foundations,  on  whkh 
thej  are  built.  Others  have  maintained  that  maa  ii 
bom  with  engraven  notions  and  moral  aaajdms; 
though  in  attempting  to  define  these  origiml  tralh[^ 
they  have  evidently  failed  of  success;  either  redacim 
them  to  an  enunciation  so  simple  as,  like  idenlicsl 
propositions,  to  mean  nothing,  or  magnifying  thaa 
into  important  propositions,  which  the  mind,  in  iti 
unevolved  state,  is  clearly  unable  to  eonspwheni 
We  see,  therefore,  how  prone  is  man,  in  speculatieB, 
to  run  into  extremes;  and,  when  he  cannot  attain 
certain  knowledge,  how  ready  to  affirm  or  deny,  with 
positive  assurance;  notwithstanding,  that  the  truth 
may  lie  in  a  medium  between  these  opposite  opinioas* 
However  desirable  certain  knowledge  may  be,  the 
nature  of  things  often  refuses  that  precise  and  definite 
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form  of  words  in  which  propoBitionB  are  tometimes 
annonnoed ;  and  perhaps  there  are  no  points  in  which 
affirmation  and  negation  are  so  decided,  as  those  in 
which  both  parties  are  absolutely  in  error,  and  where 
each  party  should  abate  somewhat  of  his  own  opinion, 
and  concede  something  to  his  opponent.  Hence 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  legitimate  medium  between 
the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  against  Locke, 
some  innate  notions  of  things  or  engraven  truths,  and 
tboae  who  maintain,  with  him,  that  all  truth  arises 
from  without,  by  the  senses  or  some  reflex  operation 
of  the  mind  on  its  acquired  notions.  When  Bojle, 
Hale,  Herbert,  and  others,  spoke  of  innate  truths  or 
eongenite  propositions  engraven  on  the^  mind  by  the 
J)eity ;  perhaps  they  erred  as  well  as  Locke,  who  as« 
sorted  that  the  mind  was  absolutely  a  blank— con- 
taining nothing  original— not  even  the  seed  or  spark 
or  Jbsusiain  of  a  single  truth. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  hesitated  to  pro* 
dnee  any  examples  of  what  are  called  First  Principles 
in  Reasoning  and  Morals.  Yet  I  am  well  aware  that 
where  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  them,  some  par- 
ticular notice  of  them  will  naturally  be  expected.  I 
believe,  however,  that  like  the  foundation  of  a  build- 
ing or  the  roots  of  a  plant,  the  true  and  genuine 
aoaree  of'  reason  and  morality  must  remain  hidden. 
I  have  seen  no  ennmeration  with  which  I  am  satis- 
fied. Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  following, 
which  have  been  put  forth  as  the  primary  elements  or 
first  Truths  in  question. 

x 
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Of  the  class  belonging  to  Reason  are  such  m  tkae : 
— ^'  It  is  impossible  for  the  saiue  thing  to  be  mod  net 
tobe."— <^  Two  and  two  make  four/'— ^<  Aptitif 
less  than  the  whole/' — ^'  Nothing  can  be  the 
of  itself/'— '^^  Two  contradidory  propoaitioBS 
be  both  true,"  &c.  &c. 

Of  the  class  belonging  to  Morals  areaoch  as  thee: 
— <<  Ileverence  is  due  to  God." — ^*^  Gratilnde  is  im 
to  benefactors/' — ^^  Veracity  and  justice  are  to  be 
practiced/' — ^^  It  is  wrong  to  take  from  aaotbertb 
fruit  of  his  labour/'— «'  We  should  do  to  olfcmai 
we  would  wish  them  to  do  to  ourselves,"  &c.  ftc. 

The  first  class  are  self-evident  Truths;  aad,  m 
Locke  has  suggested,  a  man  might  know  tben  widh 
out  proceeding  much  farther  in  knowledge,  er  bmg 
much  helped  by  them  to  attain  it. 

The  second  class  comprehends  so  manj  uDpottaat 
Truths,  that  they  can  hardly  be  viewed  in  the  light  rf 
the  simplest  and  most  obvious  principles,  which  qwiag 
from  the  root  of  Moral  Emotion.  And  theiefoie  as 
the  first  cannot  be  accounted  the  foundation  of  oar 
reasonings ;  the  second  are  by  far  too  complex  to 
allow  us  to  consider  them  as  innate  principleB,  ii- 
miliar  to  childhood,  and  the  only  ground-woik  rf 
morality  and  religion. 

I  have  been  inclined  to  think,  that  wkai  the 
plest  vocal  sounds  of  an  infant  are  to  perfect 
or,  their  representatives,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
to  written  language ;  such  is  the  relation  of  tha 
native  and  primary  elements  of  Reason  to  comet 
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of  Judgment,  and  of  tbe  native  primary  elements 
oral  feeling  to  the  perfect  rules  of  moral  obli- 
n. 

3  know  that  there  is  a  foundation  in  nature,  that 
the  structure  of  the  organs  of  speech,  for  those 
mtsLTy  articulate  sounds,  which  may  afterwards 
ombined  by  art  into  discourse  and  language, 
there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  there  is  a 
lation  in  nature,  that  is,  a  tendency  in  the  origi- 
mke  of  the  mind,  to  form  those  primary  shoots  of 
on  which  may  afterwards  be  improved  into  art 
idence ;  as  well  as  a  foundation  or  tendency  to 
ude  those  buddings  of  moral  emotion  (such  as 
be  seen  very  early  in  children  to  mark  their  in- 
tive  sense  of  shame  or  demerit)— which  may  be 
wards  refined  into  the  perfect  System  of  Virtue 
Piety. 

9w  the  simple  sounds  of  the  vocal  organs — the 
ents  of  language — mean  little  in  themselves; 
gh  when  combined,  they  are  so  important.  And, 
pears  that  the  attempt  to  give  precise  form  to  the 
ary  elements  of  speculative  and  practical  prin- 
s,  would  be  unavailing  and  unsatisfactory.  For, 
probable  that  too  much  of  a  definite  character 
Id  be  claimed  by  the  advocate  for  Innate  Truths, 
that  too  little^  if  any  thing,  would  be  admitted  by 
precise  reasoner,  who  must  either  have  an  intel- 
I  maxim  and  decided  proposition  before  him,  or 
3  at  all. 

he  following  remarks  from  Dr«  Watts,  on  the 

X  2 
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siih)€H:t  of  fir^t  principles  in  Reasoning  and  Moials, 
\«hich  I  was  bo  fortunate  as  to  meet  with,  after  noil 
of  the  preceding  oK^ervations  were  written,  will,  I 
flatter  injself,  serve  to  confirm  some  or  the  views  I 
have  taken. 

^  It  is  so  much  the  very  nature  and  make  of  the 
soul  to  see  and  judge  of  things  in  this  manner,  Ilif  / 
take  it  to  be  a  part  of  Reason  itself  j  which,  as  it  wtre^ 
i mp/icilf J/  conisLin^  in  it  these  natural  axioms  <if  Tnlh 
ur  principles  of  Judgment  inwrought  by  the  Crt&Mr^ 
our  souls  ;  not  in  the  explicit  form  of  proposiiuntt^  Ut 
as  principles  and  springs  of  judgment  and  reoMmmg^ 

1  allow  also  in  the  same  manner,  that  Ums 

is  such  a  thing,  which  may  be  called  a  Moral  Soueia 
the  mind,  which  inclines  the  man  to  jadge  rigkliaai 
especially  in  the  more  general,  plain,  and 
queries  about  virtue  and  vice: — But  this  McMral 
is  still  the  same  thing, — is  the  very  nature  and  muJas^ 
the  mind^'-and  it  contains  in  it  these  plain  and  gemrd 
principles  of  morality  not  explicitly  as  praposUkmSf 
but  only  as  native  principles^  by  which  it  judges  aad 
cannot  but  judge  virtue  to  be  fit  and  vice  anfitfer 
intelligent    and    social    creatures    which    God  hai 

made.''* <'  To  determine  how   great  is  the 

number  of  these  propositions  is  impossible ;  ^r  ttfjf 
are  not  in  the  soul  as  propositions ;  but  it  is  an  ua* 
doubted  truth  that  a  mind  awaking  out  of  nothing 
into  being  and  presented  with  particular  objedSi 
would   not  fail  at  once  to  judge  concerning  thea 

*  Philotoph.  Ecsayt,  Sect.  4. 
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according  to,  and  b^  the  force,  of  some  such  innate 
principles  as  these,  or  just  as'a  man  would  judge  who 
bad  learnt  these  explicit  propositions ;  which  indeed 
are  so  nearlj/  allied  to  its  oxpn  nature^  that  they  may  be 

called  almost  a  part  of  itself  ^^ "  Therefore  I 

take  the  mind  or  soul  of  roan  not  to  be  so  perfectly 
indifferent  to  receive  all  iropressions  as  a  rasa  tabuluy 

or  white  paper." «  Flence  there  may  be  some 

practical  principles  also  innate,  in  the  foregoing  sense, 
though  not  in  the  form  of  propositions.^'* 

It  was  before  observed,  that  it  is  as  impossible  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  a  seed  or  spark  of  Truth, 
(that  is,  of  a  First  Principle  taken  in  this  sense)  as 
the  generation  of  thought  itself.     And  therefore  it 
■lay  be  objected,   that   to  insist  upon  this  analo;o;y 
against  the  theory  of  Locke,  is  to  argue  for  something, 
if  possible,  more  hypothetical  than  any  of  bis  prin- 
ciples.    I  acknowledge  the  objection  might  have  some 
weight,  if  Locke  himself  had  not  admitted,   by  the 
motto  which  he  has  chosen,  as  1  think  may  be  fairly 
inferred,  the  utter  ignorance  of  man  on  thissubject.-i* 
Voltaire  has  evidently  taken  up  the  same  idea. 
^  What  inconsistency  !"  says  he,  ^^  we  know  not  how 
the  earth  produces  a  blade  of  grass,  or  how  the  bones 
do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  who  is  with  child  ;  and 


*  Philotoph.  EUsayi,  Sect.  3. 

"f  The  motto  it  thid:  <*  An  thou  knowest  not  what  it  the  way  of  the 
Spirit^  nor  how  the  bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  that  is  with 
child:  Even  fo, thou  knowest  not  the  works  of  God,  who  maketh  all 
thingt/* — Eccles.  xi.  5. 
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yet  we  would  persuade  ourselves  that  we  undentand 
the  nature  and  generation  of  our  ideas/** 

Cudworth,  in   his  quaint  style,   has  made  some 
pointed  allusions  to  the  same  thing.    He  aninutdreiti 
in  the  following  terms  on  what  he  calls  the  doaUe 
error  of  philosophers : — First,  that  thej  would  make 
<^  Sensible  Ideas  to  be  totally  impressed  from  ?ritk- 
out  in  a  gross  corporeal  manner  upon  the  soul,  as 
upon  a  dead  thing :  and,  secondly,  they  suppose  that 
Intelligible  Ideas  are  to  be  made  out  of  these  Seiwbk 
Ideas, — as  it  were,  by  the  hewing  off  certain  chips 
from  them,  or  by  hammering,  beating,  or  anvilling 
of  them  out  into  thin  Intelligible  Ideas;  asifsdid 
and  massy  gold  should  be  beaten  out  into  thin  letl 
gold/*    <<  To  which  purpose,**  he  adds,  *<  they  have 
ingeniously  contrived  and  set  up  an  Active  Vrnkr* 
standings  like  a  smith  or  carpenter,  with  his  shop  or 
forge  in  the  brain,  furnished  with  all  necessary  took 
and  instruments  for  such  a  work.    Where  I  wonU 
only  demand  of  these  philosophers,  whether  this  their 
so  expert  smith  or  architect,  the  Active  Understand- 
ing, when  he  goes  about  his  work  doth  know  what  be 
is  to  do  with  these  Phantasms  (or  Ideas)  beforehand, 
what  he  is  to  make  of  them,  and  unto  what  shape  la 
bring  them.    If  he  do  not,  he  must  be  a  bungliag 
workman;  but  if  he  do,  he  is  prevented  in  his  design 
and  undertaking,  his  work  being  done  already  to  hb 
hand ;  for  he  must  needs  have  the  Intelligible  Idea 

*  Sec  Voltairc*i(  account  of  Newton's  Discoveries,   also  Ste«ait*t 
Philosophical  fiasays,  where  the  passage  is  cited. 
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of  that  which  he  knows  or  understands,  already  mihin 
Mmsdf;  and,  therefore,  now  to  what  purpose  should 
lie  use  his  tools  and  go  about  to  hew  and  hammer  and 
aoTil  out  these  phantasms  into  thin  and  subtle  Intel- 
ligible Ideas  merely  to  make  that  which  he  hath  al- 
ready, and  which  was  native  and  domestick  to  him." 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Harrb,  the  author  of 
Hennes,  had  not  the  preceding  passage  in  view  when 
he  wrote  the  following  remarks  on  Lockers  system, 
quoted  by  Dugald  Stewart.    <<  Mark,'*  says  he,  <<  the 
order  of  things,  according  to  the  account  of  our  later 
metaphysicians.     First,  comes  that  huge  body,  the 
'sensible  world.     Then  this,  and  its  attributes  beget 
Sensible  Ideas.     Then,  out  of  Sensible  Ideas,  by  a 
kind  of  lopping  and  pruning,  are  made  ideas  intelli- 
gible, whether  specific  or  general.     Thus,  should  they 
admit  that  mind  was  coeval  with  body ;  yet,  till  body 
gave  it  ideas,  and  awakened  its  dormant  powers,  it 
could  at  best  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of 
dead  capacity;  for,  innate  ideas  it  could  not  possibly 
have  any." — "  For  my  own  part,  when  I  read  the 
detail  about  Sensation  and  Reflexion,  and  am  taught 
the  proce^  at  large  how  my  Ideas  are  all  generated, 
jr  seem  to  view  the  human  soul  in  the  tight  of  a  crucible^ 
where  truths  are  produced  by  a  kind  of  logical  che^ 
mistrtf.^^ 

Before  quoting  this  passage,  and  in  reference  to  it, 
Stewart  takes  occasion  to  observe,  that  it  is  now  a 
considerable  time  since  this  fundamental  principle  of 
Locke's  system  (that  all  our  knowledge  is  derived 
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from  Sensation  and  Reflexion)  began  to  loce  Ha  au- 
thority in  England ;  ^^  and/*  he  adds,  ^  the  soeplicd 
conolusions,  which  it  had  been  employed  to  aapport 
by  some  later  writers,  famished  its  oppoDenta  with 
▼ery  plausible  arguments  against  it"* 

This  eminent  writer  further  observes,  that  ^the 
mind  cannot,  without  the  greatest  absurdity,  be  eoa- 
sidered  in  the  light  of  a  receptacle  which  is  gradually 
furnished  from  without  by  materials  introduced  by 
the  channel  of  the  Senses;  nor  in  that  of  a  laMi 
rasa  upon  which  copies  or  resemblances  of  things  ex« 
ternal  are  imprinted  :*' — and  he  seems  to  prove  very 
sufficiently,  by  a  consideration  of  the  Senses  of  Hear- 
ing and  Smelling,  apart  from  the  other  three,  that, 
^^  although  certain  impressions  on  our  organs  of  seiee 
are  necessary  to  awaken  (he  mind  into  conseionsBen 
of  its  own  existence,  and  to  give  rise  to  the  exercise 
of  its  various  faculties ;  yet  all  this  might  have  hap- 
pened without  our  having  any  knowledge  of  the  qua- 
lities or  even  of  the  existence  of  the  material  world."" 
This  author  admits,  that  with  some  qualifications,  the 
origin  of  all  our  knowledge  may  be  referred  to  the 
impressions  made  on  our  organs  of  sense,  and  that 
without  these  impressions  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  us  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  our  6cul- 
ties.'*  But  he  remarks  in  another  place,  that  <<  wheo 
it  was  first  asserted  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Intel- 
lect, which  does  not  come  to  it  through  the  medium 
of  sense;  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  by  this  la>t 

•  Sec  £lcments  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  96. 
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term  were  understood  exclusively  our  powers  of  eX" 
ttmal  perception.  In  process  of  time  however  it 
came  to  be  discovered  that  there  are  many  Ideas 
which  cannot  possibly  be  traced  to  this  source,  and 
which  of  consequence  afford  undeniable  proof  that 
the  scholastic  account  of  the  origin  of  bur  Ideas  is 
extremely  imperfect."* 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  too  much 
atress  has  been  laid  upon  innate  original  truths,  as 
well  as  upon  the  opposite  opinion ;  and  that  an  un- 
qualified admission  ofeither  doctrine  will  lead  to  error. 
It  is,  however,  scarcely  credible  that  so  many  acute 
and  eminent  writers  could  have  used  the  word  seed 
or  sparky  with  reference  to  some  native  original  rudi- 
ments of  speculative  and  moral  truth,  had  there  not 
been  good  natural  grounds  for  the  application.  It 
may,  nevertheless,  be  true,  that  some  outward  occa- 
sion is  at  first  necessary  to  call  forth  the  internal 
power,  whatever  it  may  be,  into  activity :  and  the 
probability  is,  that  were  it  not  for  outward  circum- 
stances, many  of  the  native  original  powers  of  the 
mind  would  never  exhibit  themselves.  Because  it  is 
by  such  outward  circumstances,  affdrding  the  occasicn 
of  excitement,  that  is,  by  their  use,  that  man  experimen- 
tally knows  he  possesses  those  talents,  propensities, 
and  principles  which  were  given  him  by  his  Maker, 
and  which  would  otherwise  remained  concealed  and 
unemployed.  It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  this  po- 
sition by  a  reference  to  the  senses,  appetites,  feelings, 

*  Elements  of  Philosophy,  vol.  I.  chap.  I. 
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&c.  which  have  all  their  respective  ol^ects,  eitlier  in 
the  qualities  of  matter  or  the  qualities  of  buum 
actions. 

The  mind  has  as  natural  a  tendency  to  Ibrm  to 
itself  a  first  principle  in  reasoning  or  in  morals-* 
as  any  of  the  outward  senses  has  to  convey  agree- 
able or  disagreeable  impressions  to  the  seat  of 
thought  We  must  however  except,  that  it  is  a  later 
and  higher  work,— -in  as  much  as  sensitive  operatioas 
in  nature  precede  mental ; — the  vegetative,  in  order 
of  time,  going  before  the  animal,  and  the  animal  be- 
fore the  intellectual.  Truth  and  falsehood,  right  and 
wrong,  good  and  evil,  have  their  abstract,  (may  1  aqt 
say,)  their  immutable  relations,— as  well  as  sweet 
and  bitter,  harmony  and  discord,  beauty  and  its  op- 
posite in  form  and  colour,  and  what  is  delicious  and 
ofiensive  in  odours. 

These  things  are  all  independent  of  the  wiU  of 
man,  or  of  any  arbitrary  customs  or  decisions.  It 
was  said  formerly,  and  the  denunciation  has  immuta- 
ble truth  for  its  basis :  '^  Wo  unto  them  that  call 
Evil  Good,  and  Good  Evil ;  that  put  Darkness  for 
Light,  and  light  for  darkness;  thai  put  biUer  Jor 
sweety  and  sweet  for  bitter.'*^  Isa.  v.  SO.  The  nature 
of  things,  whether  in  physics  or  ethics,  cannot  be 
changed  without  doing  violence  to  the  whole  scheme 
of  God^s  institutions  appointed  for  the  natural  and 
moral  goverment  of  the  world.  For,  in  their  exist- 
ing Rtate,  natural  and  moral  relations  maintain  a 
beautiful  harmony.     But   he  who   uuuld   confound 
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orgiDal  distinctions,  which  are  as  widely  separated  as 
light  from  darkness,  would  make  variable  human 
enactments  the  rules  of  his  conduct ;  and  would  put 
the  uncertain  opinions  of  man  before  the  ordinances 
of  his  Maker. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  the  con* 
iicction  of  the  following  quotation,  from  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  with  the  subject  under  our 
notice.  This  author  judiciously  states  that  ^^  It  was  a 
▼ery  wise  observation  of  Plato,  received  from  Socra« 
tes :  that  if  you  take  a  young  man,  impartial  and  un- 
prejudiced, one  that  never  had  any  learn  irg,  nor  any 
experience  in  the  world  ;  and  examine  him  about  the 
natural  relations  and  proportions  of  things,  (or  the 
moral  differences  of  Good  and  Evil,)  you  may,  only 
by  asking  him  questions,  without  teaching  him  any 
thing  at  all  directly,  cause  him  to  express  in  his 
answers  just  and  adequate  notions  of  Geometrical 
TruihSy  (and  true  and  exact  determinations  concern* 
ing  matters  of  right  and  wrong.)  ^rom  whence  ITe 
thought  it  was  to  be  concluded,  that  all  knowledge 
and  learning  is  nothing  but  memory,  or  only  a  re- 
collecting upon  every  new  occasion,  what  had  been 
before  known  in  a  state  of  pre-existence.  And  some 
others,  both  ancient  and  modems,  have  concluded 
that  the  Ideas  of  all  first  and  simple  Truths,  either 
natural  or  moral,  are  Innate  and  originally  impressed 
or  stampi  upon  the  min4-  In  their  inference  from 
the  observation,  the  authors  of  both  these  opinions 
yeem  to  be  mistaken.    But  thus  much  it  proves  un- 
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avoidably :  that  the  diSereaces,  relations,  and  pro- 
portions of  things  both  natural  and  moral,  in  which 
all  unprejadiced  minds  thus  naturally  agree,  are  cer^ 
tain,  unalterable  and  real  tn  ike  things  themselves; 
and  do  not  at  all  depend  on  the  variable  opinions, 
ftncies  or  imaginations  of  men  prejudiced  by  educa- 
tion, laws,  customs,  or  evil  practices :  and  also,  that 
the  mind  of  man  naturally  and  unavoidablj  gives  its 
assent,  as  to  natural  and  geometrical  truth,  so  also  to 
the  moral  differences  of  things,  and  to  the  fitness  aod 
reasonableness  of  the  obligation  of  the  everlasting 
Law  of  Righteousness,  whenever  fairly  and  plainly 
proposed/*  —  Clarke's  Evidence  of  Nat.    and  iZeo. 
Relig.  p.  44. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

OF   THE  SEEDS  OF  VICE  AND  VIRTUE,  AND 
OF  BENEVOLENCE  AND  SELF-LOVE. 


Sect.  I. 
Of  the  Seeds  of  Vice. 

If  Man  has  the  seeds  of  good  and  evil  in  himself, 
it  may  be  asked  what  are  the  native  propensities  or 
original  principles  from  which  vice  and  virtue  pro- 
ceed, and  in  what  order  are  they  developed  ? 

As  we  argue  on  the  presumption  that  he  is  not 
wholly  a  fiictitious  being,  we  are  bound  to  ehow  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  look  to  any  other  source  than 
his  own  heart,  for  the  roots  or  fountains  from  which 
good  and  evil,  in  their  various  shapes  and  appear- 
ances, have  their  ramifications.  It  is  rather  too  much 
for  any  one  to  assume,  that,  while  man  evidently  dis- 
plajrs  the  seeds  of  vice  (or  those  principles  which 
may  lead  to  vice)  original  and  inherent  in  his  nature; 
he  is  indebted  to  his  iellow-creature  or  to  the  deduc- 
tions of  his  own  reason,  and  not  to  the  free  bounty  of 
Providence  or  nature  for  his  incitements  to  virtue : 
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in  other  words,  it  is  goiDg  far  to  say,  that  while  he  has 
evil  propensities  within^  his  good  propensities  must 
come  bj/  observation  or  from  wiikoui. — ^Yet  this  is 
plainly  the  sum  of  the  argument  we  are  oppoaiBg. 
When  we  take  a  review  of  the  Natural  Appetites^ 
Desires  and  Affections,  we  may  easily  discover  that 
these  classes. of  Active  Principles  have  in  themselves 
the  germs  of  vice ; — illustrating  that  sacred  Trath, 
that  when  man  is  tempted,  he  is  not  tempted  of  God, 
but  of  the  lusts  and  desires  of  his  own  heart.  For  ia 
all  these  things  the  Benevolent  Pku^nt  of  the  Uni- 
verse is  fully  ju8ti6ed« 

I  shall  treat  of  the  Appetites,  Desires,  and  ACse- 
tions,  in  order. 

I.  AppBTiTES.  The  Appetites  were  implanted  for 
especial  use  in  the  physical  economy ;  and  all  ]^ilo- 
sophers  agree  that  without  these  natural  impulses, 
reason  would  be  incompetent  to  provide  for  the  pie- 
serration  of  the  individual  and  the  continuance  of 
the  specie^.  But,  by  their  abuse,  these  very  appetites 
give  rise  to  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  sensual  indol- 
gencc  in  all  its  various  modifications.  In  consequence 
of  this,  notwithstanding  his  higher  endowments,  man 
is  brought  down  to  a  level  with  the  brute  :  nay,  he 
is  sunk  still  lower;  for  he  even  uses  his  higher  en- 
dowments as  means  to  stimulate  his  appetites  to 
unnatural  excess,  and  prostitutes  that  which  is  noble 
to  the  vilest  ends. 

One  of  the  Appetites  does  not  indeed  show  itself 
at  birth,  nor  for  a  long  period  afterwards.     But  it  k 
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easy  to  perceive  the  wisdom  of  that  iDstitntion,  by 
which  the  stimulus  of  this  Appetite  is  deferred  to  a 
suitable  age;  so  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with 
rational  pursuits,  nor  add  its  influence  too  early  in 
the  passionate  excitements  of  the  mind. 

And,  although  it  is  developed  after  so  many  years ; 
it  afibrds  one  decisive  proof,  that  whatever  emotions 
appear  in  the  mind,  are  not  always  excited  by  edu- 
cation or  outward  circumstances.  For,  what  could 
education  effect,  if  the  seeds  of  this  animal  propen- 
sitj  were  not  laid  in  the  bodily  organization  ?  It  is 
at  the  same  time  unquestionable,  that  effeminacy, 
luxury,  and  dissipation  of  thought,  with  a  genial 
climate,  may  induce  a  premature  developement ;  that 
is,  Art  may  ripen,  but  it  does  not  implant  the  seed 

II.  Desibes.  The  Desires,  as  they  are  called,  are 
active  principles  inherent  in  our  nature  which,  as 
Iiocke  observes,  in  regard  to  the  love  of  Power,  of 
Possession,  and  of  Esteem  or  Commendation,  appear 
almost  from  the  cradle.  The  Desires  do  not  take 
their  rise  from  the  body,  nor  do  they  operate  periodi- 
cally after  certain  intervals,  and  cease  on  the  attain- 
ment of  their  objects.  In  these  respects  they  differ 
from  the  Appetites.  They  are  original  instinctive 
impulses  of  the  mind,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  they 
were  implanted  for  wise  purposes.  These  purposes, 
however,  it  is  not  my  business  to  point  out.  But 
although,  from  the  impulse  of  these  Desires,  we  maj 
trace  useful  and  important  ends ;  it  is  no  less  true 
that,  from  the  same  origin,  we  may  trace  many  evils. 
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Among;  the  principal  of  these  Desires  we  may  reduNi^ 
1.  The  Desire  of  Knowledge,  or  the  principle  ef 
(/uriosiljr.  8.  The  Desire  of  Power  and  of  Posses- 
sion.  3.  The  Desire  of  Esteem.  4.  The  Desire  of 
Superiority,  or  the  principle  of  Emulation. 

On  the  first  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  make  s 
'  remark. 

The  second,  or  the  Desire  of  Power,  it  is  ea^y  to 
see,  when  carried  to  excera,  must  prove  a  fruitfil 
source  of  evil.  It  is  in  fact  ^^  the  root  of  almost  al 
the  injustice  and  contention  that  so  disturb  huiMi' 
life.''*  It  is  one  of  the  first  active  principles  thst 
appear  in  children.  The  Love  of  Power  is  the  root 
of  Ambition  and  Strife:  and  the  Love  of  PosaesMS 
is  the  root  of  Avarice,  Theft  and  Covetonsneaa, 

From  the  natural  Desire  of  Esteem,  which,  Stewart 
observes,  appears  very  early  in  infants,  who  loa; 
before  they  are  able  to  reflect  on  the  advantages  re- 
Rulting  from  the  good  opinion  of  others,  and  eves 
before  they  acquire  the  use  of  speech,  are  sensibly 
mortified  by  any  expression  of  neglect  or  contempt— 
from  this  Desire,  (which,  well  used,  raises  the  miad 
from  low  pursuits)  when  carried  to  excess^  pride  aad 
vanity,  and  the  love  of  fame,  take  their  origia. 
Locke  himself  even  admits,  ^^  That  we  are  all  evfO 
from  our  cradles  vain  and  proud  creatures."— 
Thoughts  on  Educatiofiy  p.  130. 

The  Desire  of  Superiority,  or  Emulation,  is  an  ac« 

•  See  Locke  on  EJucation,  s.  105;  and  Stewards  Outlinct  of  Mora! 
PhilotopKy,  part  "i. 
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live  priodple  nearly  allied  to  the  two  last,  and  is  one 
pftbelaadinf  springaofkuman  inproTemeiit.  Frem 
thiaroot arises  EDfj)  in  its  exeess,  oneof  the  mostlMtte* 
Ailpanioiii.  Their  aflSnity  is  tbiis  marked  by  Pope  t 

^^  Envy^  to  which  th*  Ignoble  mind's  a  slare. 
Is  Emulaiian  in  the  leam'd  or  brare." 

IIL  Affbotiohs.  The  Affectione  are  those  active 
principles  or  natural  impulses,  by  which  man  h  dis- 
poaed  to  communicate  good  or  ill  to  his  fellow-orea- 
tmres.  Hence  they  are  divided  iqto  the  benercdent 
and  Bsnlevolent.  I  am  now  to  notice  the  latter.  The 
nntncai  root  of  all  the  malevolent  feelings  appears  to 
be  the  instinctive  principle  of  Heaentment  t  whicb 
Dr.  Butler  and  others  have  justly  considered  to  be  the 
ealy  principle  of  this  kind  implanted  in  us  by  nature; 
and  that  its  object  is  to  guard  us  against  sudden  vio^ 
lanee  in  cases  where  Reason  would  come  too  late  to 
eor  nssistance.  Resentment  very  soon  subsides  when 
we  are  convinced,  th^t  no  injury  was  intended.  Ift^ 
Mgnation  ia  the  feeling  excited,  when  we  see  one  per^  ^ 
aon  intentionally  injuring  another  without  cause. 

Hatred,  Malice,  Rage  and  Revenge  are  evil 
branches  springing  from  this  root;  and  according  to' 
the  .usages  of  civilized  and  savage  society,  display' 
dieniaehres  in  a  great  variety  of  complex  acts,  into^ 
wbich,  Ddiber0iionf  the  characteristic  of  a  rational* 
bfinpb  BMNT^  or  less  eaters.  For,  in  this  case,  as  in 
tiint  of  the  Appetites  and  Desires,  the  higher  faculties' 
of  the  nund  are  often  employed  in  subserviency  to' 
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the  lower  propentitieB ;  not  only  io  i^ggrmtsti^  Ifce 
malifnity  and  bitternen  of  the  latter,  but  in  dbmkig 
meaot,  by  cunning,  treaehery,  or  open  TiolMMe^  far 
the  attniniaent  of  their  objects.  Hence  ariaea  cnidly 
in  all  its  forms,  with  brutal  ferocity  and  nmrder. 
And  hence  proceed  the  vices  of  those  who  call  tiMi- 
selves  civilized,  Retaliation,  Duelling,  and  lAof  esl- 
rag^  upon  all  Reason,  Humanity  and  Briligiwi 
Systbh ATio  WAaFAaa. 

.  From  all  that  has  been  said,  of  tho  active  pffincipki 
above  enumerated,  I  apprehend  it  may  be  fririycsih 
eluded  that  there  is  not  a  vice,  which  defuima  As 
human  character,  that  may  not  be  traced  Iboai  a  km 
simple  natural  propensities  or  seeds,  which  appasr  is 
children,  almost  as  soon  as  they  discover  any  s^aisf 
character  at  all,  and  therefore  long  belbre  <hat 
when  Education  has  power  to  make  its  impresM 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Price,  in  allusion  to  this  sab- 
ject,  are  deserving  of  attention  :  ^<  Tis  true,"  he  ob- 
serves, ^^  that  these  very  principles,  the  necessity  of 
which,  to  the  preservation  and  happiness  of  the 
species,  we  so  evidently  see,  often  prove,  in  ereal, 
the  causes  of  many  grievous  evils,  and  the  most 
dreadful  calamities.  But  they  are  plainlj  vdaM 
tor  good.  These  evils  are  the  accidental^  not  thej0«#* 
per  and  direct  consequences  of  them  :  they  proceed 
from  the  unnatural  abuse  and  corruption  of  theai; 
and  happen  entirely  through  our  own  fault  and  fidlyt 
contrary  to  what  appears  to  be  the  will  and  consti- 
tution of  our  Maker.   It  b  impossible  to  prodnca 
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idBtraoe,  in  which  the  origioal  and  ultimate  direction 
-  of  nature  is  to  evil,  or  to  anj  thing,  not  upon  the 

whole,  best/'    See  Price' 9  ReoieWy  chap,  3. 

The  last  opinion,  must  however  be  received  with 
.  the  annexed  cautions,  and  those  limitations  which  are 

pointed  out  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Essaj. 
In  the  preceding  enumeration  of  the  roots  and 

branehes  of  the  several  vices,  I  have  not  spoken  of 
.  the  Fissions  :  for  they  seem  to  be  turbulent  emotions 
;  of  the  mind,  restricted  to  none,  :but  arising  from  all 

the  active  priiusiples,  when  they  exceed  the  rule  of 

moderaticm ;  that  is,  when  thej  are  carried  beyond 

the  bounds' of  reason.  As  ships,  in  a  storm,  without  a 
-pilo^  aie  in  danger  of  being  driven  upon  rocks  and 
•ahoals ;  so  is  the  mind  in  peril,  when  it  is  tossed  by 

the'  tempest  of  Passion,  and  unwilling  or  unable  to 
.iMMur  the  voice  of  Reason. 


Sect.  II. 

Of  the  Seed  of  Virtue. 

•  It  is  an  arduous  task,  by  any  process  of  natural  in- 
quiry, to  trace  Virtue  to  its  original  source*  Dr. 
Hutcheson  has  remarked,  that  ^^  it  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion, involving  a.  threefold  consideration,  namely, 
wkether  it  comes  to  man  by  Nature,  or  by  Custom 
and  Education,  or  by  some  Divine  Instinct."  Dr. 
Hntcheson  does  not  profess  to  solve  the  difficulty, 
but  he  observes,  that  learning,  instruction  and  exercise 

y  2 
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will  inprove  the  uiplaAtcd  powers  (^^mra  teitet^J; 
and  exprenes  his  wish  that  all  these  causes  aay  as- 
operate.  For,  that  ^  nature  itself  and  Mnam  is- 
stinot  will  sonetiaies  avail  wiihomi  kmrnbigi-hd 
withcMit  some  implanted  dispoutioa  to  good  («fM>^ 
some  natural  yirtaoas  inclination,  ^  whieh,^  be  bf- 
lieves,  '^  is  scarcely  denied  to  any,  leamifig  writt  essf 

It  is  not  my  bvsiness  to  discnss  the  abstract  <{esi- 
tion  above  noticed:  metaphysical  discassions  oF Aii 
sort,  being  as  lar  from  my  purpose  as  they  are  beysad 
my  ability. 

Virtue,  I  may  premise  for  the  sake  of  breTity^  his 
been  understood,  in  opposition  to  vice,  by  some,  ¥ 
comprehend  what  is  good  and  excellent  ib  hnmss 
character-M>f  which  tfie  wibiassed  testimony  ef  Ae 
heart  is  the  witness ;  and  by  other$i,  to  be  the  prse- 
tical  observance  of  every  civil,  moral,  and  religioss 
du(y.  Hence  it  would  appear  to  be  thai  which  the 
Christian  may  account  his  glory  as  well  as  the  Stoic: 
but  it  is  received  by  the  first  as  the  free  gift  of  Pnn 
vidence  with  humble  thankfulness ;  and  boasted  of  bjr 
the  last,  as  the  attainment  of  man's  unassisted  power, 
with  pride  and  self-complacency. 

With  many  other  eminent  philosophers,  wirase  opin- 
ions I  have  already  quoted  on  this  point,  Dr.  Hutdie- 
son  has  admitted  that  we  have  innate  seeds  of  mrbteA 

*  Phil.  Mor.  Inst.  Compend.  lib.  I.  c«p.  3. 

f  *<  Qvamvi*  baud  spehiendos  d«dcrit  naturm  ignicttlaSy  ingi  nmjftf 
notU'it  iitftaia  rini  qumdam  virtutum  temhuiy  qus  quidem  fmro  adokirfit 
patimur.*^ — Buicket.  PUl  Mor.  lib.  1.  cap.  L 
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It  18  dttunJ^  therefort,  to  inquifo,  whiit  art  the  ear- 
iieat  indicatioiis  of  Tirtue  in  cbildraD :  for,  wkai  so 
HMDjr  bave  taken  for  granted,  can  tearoelj  rest  on  a 
falee  fonadatioa* 

We  haTe,  I  think,  cause  to  lament  the  proheness 
of  huipan  nature  to  Tice ;  and  it  must  appear  evident 
fo  those  who  watch  the  openings  of  character  in  chil- 
dren, that  some  of  the  first  mental  indications,  when 
thej  are  able  to  show  the  signs  of  any  active  prin- 
ciples, are  not,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  of  a  virtuous 
tendency.  This  appears  to  be  a  moral  &ct,  comnuui 
to  every  age  and  nation,  however  it  may  be  explained. 
The  seeds  of  virtue  do  not  appear  to  show  themselves 
so  early  as  the  seeds  of  vice,  whatever  may  be  the 
advantages  of  outward  good  example.  But,  in  as 
viiich  as  virtue  is  a  plant  of  nobler  and  later  growth, 
il  mdiy  obey  that  natural  law,  which  subjects  the 
things  that  are  more  excellent  to  a  more  tardy  deve- 
lopemenL  For,  as  that  was  noijirsl  which  is  spiri<» 
tnal,  but  that  which  is  animal,  and  afterward  that 
which  ifl  spiritual ;  so,  it  may  be  consistent  with  the 
iright  order  of  things,  that  the  animal,  sensual  or  in* 
isrior  propensities  should  appear  before  the  moral  or 
spiritual.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  see  for  what  end 
Ihese  latter  noble  principles  should  appear  in  an  in- 
fioit,  before  it  has  disco vered* one  spark  even  of  in* 
fellect ;  for  to  it,  moral  conduct  must  be,  in  efiact, 
a  mere  name. 

There  is  a  progression  or  rising  scale  in  nature,r«- 
in  the  different  orders  of  beings,  and  even  in  the 
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ttuae  being  n*4i  semitiTe,  an  animal,  an  intelleetad 
and  a  moral  state,  gradoallj  onfolded,  when  tUagi 
proceed  in  order.  The  foundation  is  as  deeply  Ui 
for  one  degree  in  the  scale  as  for  anoAer,— ias^aaiel 
principles  being  as  necessary  for  the  soooeedim 
change,  as  for  that  which  went  before.  Bat,  irihst 
is  slowlj  developed,  and  slowly  comes  to  matnrilfi 
is  commonly  most  perfect.  The  propensities,  lAiA 
appear  first,  are  not  so  excellent  as  those  wbiek  flK 
fold  themselves  later.  A  being  created  for  tUa  eailh 
as  its  first  abode,  helpless  in  body  and  feeble  in  miad^ 
would  of  necessity  protrude  those  animal  powen^ 
suited  to  its  temporary  state  of  existence,  ht^nz  it  fil 
forth  the  buddings  of  virtue  and  religion, — frvi 
tined  for  a  better  woiid,-^from  its  imnuirtal 
It  would  not,  therefore,  follow,  as  some 
ready  to  infer,  that  because  the  manifestation  of  s 
propensity  or  power  had  not  priority,  it  nmt  be 
accounted  adventitious, — the  effect  of  education,  sal 
Hot  of  original  institution.  Though  something  ii 
left  to  man«  yet  all  is  not  of  man ;  he  is  still  debtor 
for  his  talents.  Though  he  may  abuse  these  talent^ 
or  bury  them  in  a  napkin ;  he  cannot  plead  that  hs 
has  not  received  them. 

As  the  seed  takes  root  downwards  in  the  earth, 
before  it  springs  upwards  into  light ;  so  has  the  ha* 
roan  mind  its  earthly  attachments,  and  maniftsts  the 
inferior  propensities  of  its  nature  before  the  superior. 
What  precise  direction  would  have  been  givoi  to 
these  saine  inferior  propensitie9,  had   man  been  en« 
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abled  by  the  cooBtitution  of  his  nature,  to  pursue  one 
uniibmi  course  of  virtue,  and  to  continue  in  a  state  of 
innocence ;  or  whether  these  propensities  have  been 
modified  and  actually  changed  so  as  to  assume  a  more 
corrupt  tendency,  than  was  at  first  designed  by  the 
Creator,  and  therefore  have  been  adapted  to  a  less  per- 
fect moral  system,  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture* 
We  see  enough,  on  the  most  superficial  view,  to  con* 
▼inoe  us,  that  man  is  of  nobler  descent  than  his  pur- 
suits commonly  indicate;  that  by  some  means  his 
purity  is  tarnished ;  that  he  has  only,  as  it  were,  some 
feeUe  sparks  and  relics  gf  a  better  nature;  and  that 
he  has  anticipations  of  Good^  which  in  himself  and  by 
faimedf  he  has  no  power  to  realize  in  this  world* 
Man*8  early  tendency  to  vice,  therefore,  demonstnates 
an  iBherent  infirmity ;  of  which  his  subsequent  virtuous 
eIRHrta  and  exercises,  in  the  generality  of  mankind  at 
least,  tend  only  to  confirm  the  proof;  notwithstanding 
9very  thing  that  some  writers  have  boasted  in  regard 
to  the  native  excellence  and  moral  perfectability  of 
hitman  nature.    We  are  not  however  at  liberty  to 
say,  that  the  very  principles  which  lead  to  vice,  are 
not  in  themselves  good.    Amidst  all  the  depravity  of 
hmnan  nature,  we  see  the  marks  of  Pivine  Wisdom- 
tile  signs  of  supreme  Benevolence  in  every  fiiculty 
and  propensity ;  and  can  have  little  difficulty  in  con** 
eeiving  that  a  proper  and  useful  direction  might  have 
been  originally  given  to  every  propensity  or  root 
that  is  now  so  prone  to  engender  evil. 
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I  Bhall  BOW  proceed  to  coaaider  what  rdbtMiH 
pf  the  branches  of  Virtiie  bear  to  the  dUFenwt  aolift 
princaplesy  as  the  Appetites,  Desires,  and  i  Ifirti— 
These  maj  be  good  in  themselTes^  bat  they.  su«  lisUt 
to  abuse. 

The  Ancient  Philosophers  were  aware  that  lie 
chief  good  of  man  did  not  consist  in  anreatraiaedia- 
diligence  of  these  active  propensities ;  and,  ui  eidw 
to  oppose  their  excess,  veiy  earij  suggested  the  ndsi 
ofa  virtuous  life;  which  they  comprdiended  imdsrthi 
general  title  of  the  four  Cardinal  Virtues,  and  dsai^ 
minated  Temperance,  Prudence,  Fortitude,  aad  J» 
tice.    Though  it  may  be   questioned  whether  Ah 
heathen  enumeration  of  the  virtues  may  not  indait 
more  of  pride  than  of  humility,  and  may  not  hskaf 
to  a  Stoical  system  of  morals  more  than  to  a  Chri^ 
tian ;    yet  we  must  allow  that  these  rirtues  are  is 
themselves  truly  excellent,  when  practised  under  tk 
only  right  influence,  Piety  and  the  Love  of  God.  Bit 
there  are  virtues  which  are  not  included  in  this  classi- 
fication.     The  Christian  Virtues  of  Faith,   Hope^ 
Charity,  and  Meekness,  open  a  different  view  of  the 
relation  we  stand  in  to  God  and  to  our  neigfahoar 
from   any   thing  we  can  gather  from  those  abovt 
named. 

If  the  abuse  and  excess  of  the  natural  Appetites 
lead  to  vicious  indulgence,-^Intemperance,  dissipa* 
tiou,  and  dissolute  conduct, — a  state  of  anarchy,  like 
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Hhat  of  the  body  politic,  tQ  which  the  lower  principles 
of  the  niod  usurp  dominion  and  escerciie  authority 
aver  the  1iigher;^t  is  easy  to  see  that  on  the  other 
hand)  the  proper  use  will  lead  to  Temperance  in  all 
its  limDS,-HM>hriety,  chastity,  well^rdered  frugalitj 
and  contentmeat*  The  Habit  of  Temperance,  which 
18  the  Yirtoe^  is  therefore  built  upon  this  foundatiooi 
mad  springs  from  the  appetites  themseUes ;  but  could 
never  be  formed  without  the  direction  of  some  regu^ 
hUng  principle:  hence,  the  relati9n  is  not  imme- 
diate. For  it  is  obrious  that  the  relation  between 
the  Appetites  and  Virtue,  as  it  is  here  pointed  out, 
inidies  the  intervention  of  some  wise  directing  power, 
which  may  discover  what  is  the  use  and  what  the 
abase.  We  must  allow  that  children,  at  first,  or  pre- 
▼iously  to  their  parents'  understood  will,  do  not  seem 
to  have  any  idea,  but  of  gratifying  the  appetite  or 
present  inclination,  in  every  thing  they  can  procure, 
without  the  least  visible  moral  check ;  and  this  con- 
tinties  until  they  are  warned  by  some  means  or  other 
that  this  gratification  may  be  inordinate  and  hence 
injurious.  Experience,  indeed,  will  often  demonstrate 
that  eelf-denial,  which  is  an  exercise  of  Temperance, 
is  generally  rewarded  with  some  future  advantage. 
Conscieoce  and  Reason,  being  later  in  growth  than 
Appetite  and  Sense,  which  are  more  needful  to  the 
animal  state,  or  giving  only  feeble  intimation  of  duty 
in  these  things,  do  not  afford  the  necessary  counter- 
acting influence,  either  for  the  perfection  of  the 
rational  or  moral  state.    With  children,  therefiire. 
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Appetite  is  «t  first  the  ttronger,  and  htirriee  to  eajif* 
meat,  because  the  eotagonist  or  TirtiMMu  prwdple  is 
not  firm  eaoegh  to  oppose  its  career.    If  the  iowls 
power  of  virtue  were  at  first  adequate,  thsro  uwiaM 
be  no  need  of  outward  discipline;  whieb  e?erjrpanut 
knows  to  be  necessary  to  bend  tbe  untoward  wiil| 
to  restrain  the  Yiolence  of  temper,  and  to  lead  Ae 
youthful  desires,  which  are  the  elements  of  acHie 
pursuit,  in  the  right  path.    Thn  yery  want  ia  dis 
moral  system,  es  well  as  in  tbe  intellectual,  lays  dis 
foundation  for  outward  faistmction,  and,  in  the  i^ght 
economy  of  things,  is  beautifully  supplied  by  thms 
parental  cares,  which,  in  fulfilling  these  natural  dalfai^ 
kindle  the  clMirities  of  human  nature,  awake  the  cuf 
dearments  of  kindred,  and  cement  the  bonds  of  se» 
dety.    Besides,  it  is  questionable  how  flir  dM 
minds  of  children  would  bear  a  natural  chedi  or 
restraining  power,  to  act  on  the jirfl  occaskms  when 
Appetite  and  Desire  influence  the  will,  in  oppositisB 
to  these  natural  impulses:    for  they  are  tbe  veiy 
spring  of  early  activity,  and  can  scarcely  be  smiuadly 
abused  while  children  have  tbe  necessary  guardianJitp 
of  parents  to  direct  and  take  care  of  their  youth.    If 
nature  itself  supplied  every  lesson  appertaining^  to 
virtue,  the  youthful  mind,  in  these  things,  would  be 
independent  of  parental  instruction, 

PRUDBVCE. 

The  Desires  have  already  been  spoken  of,  as  the 
Class  of  active  principles  from  which  vjce  may 
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spring:  and  as  tbeae,  like  the  Appetites^  may  be 
carried  to  exoesi,  thej  will  require  some  branch  of 
Yirtne  to  reitraia  their  extraYagance^  and  to  make 
them  8Qbter?ient  to  usefulness. 

The  Desire  of  Knowledge,  that  of  Power  and  Pos- 
sesaion,  of  Esteem,  and  of  Superiority,  it  has  been 
observed,  appear  very  early  in  life. 

Prudence  or  Discretion,  in  words  and  actions,  is  the 
imme  assigned  by  some  to  that  cardinal  virtue  by 
•which  the  Desires  are  regulated,  and  the  mind  turned 
io  the  only  fit  objects  of  a  virtuous  iife«  Prudence  is 
Dl^adom  applied  to  Practice.* 

Desire  is  as  apt  to  grow  out  into  weeds  as  Appetite ; 
and  a  single  object  of  pursuit  may  occupy  the  mind 
with  its  extravagance,  to  the  exclasion  of  every 
pmseworthy  enterprise.*  As  we  have  the  Voluptuary, 
who  devotes  himself  to  the  lowest  gratifications ;  so 
have  we  the  Ambitious,  the  Covetous,  the  Proud,  the 
Inquisitive,  raised  a  step  above  sensual  desire,  and 
each  pursuing  his^  object  with  the  whole  bent  of  his 
mind ;  till  that  pursuit  seems  practically  to  constitute 
the  end  of  his  being.  But,  amidst  all  the  variety  of 
pursuits,  there  is  but  one  true  end  of  a  rational  and 
immortal  nature — which  is,  to  do  the  will  of  God. 
Variety  of  pursuit  is  in  itself  laudable  and  necessary; 

• 

*  Whether  it  be  right  to  call  itpnidenoe  or  not,  it  if  plain,  that  some 
virtue-  ia  necewary  for  the  end  propoeed  %  and  we  can  find  no  other  of 
the  four  which  applies  $  for  1  am  not  now  tpaaking  of  the  Christian 
Virtues :  I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  say  that  Prudence  is 
not'  sometimes  assisted  by  Temperance,  and  perhaps  also  by  Justice. 
AH  spring  froip  die  same  fountain »  and  the  active  powers  may  be  j%m 
jriously  united  in  impelling  the  mind. 
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•ad  indeed  it  ariies  fironi  origintl  direriilies  af  dbh 
neter;  but  it  is  permitted  to  ao  mmu  to  mukm 
•ecolar  ol^ect  of  parrait,  however  laudable^  the 
of  his  being.  And  nothing  but  his  own  he^  caa  Idll 
him,  amidst  the  delusions  which  self4ovo  will  alws^ 
practice,  whether  it  is  the  love  of  his  Alnighlj  Fusai^ 
which  is  first  in  his  affections. 

He  that  is  unwearied  in  adding  to  hia 
unsatisfied  with  his  gains,  accumulates  to 
many  cares ;  and  too  often  leayes  his  posseasioiis  be- 
hind him  to  be  IrcMrthlessly  squandered-^-a  mora 
of  cavetousnessy  unprovided  with  the  best 
And,  though  he  plead  that  a  proyision  for  hia  fmiij 
is  the  object;  the  unhallowed  pursuit  can 
prove  a  blessing  to  him  nor  them. 

He  that  is  orrr^ctinotn,  busies  himself  ia 
men's  affairs,  whilst  his  own  are  neglected ;  or  vexm 
himself  with  the  vain  pursuit  of  forbidden  knowledge^ 
proposing  an  endless  variety  of  questions  in  Sdeace 
and  Religion  (many  of  them  incapable  of  aolutios) 
and  at  the  same  time  overlooking  the  plain  and  ob- 
vious path  of  duty,  in  which,  it  is  said,  the  way-fiuriag 
man,  though  a  fool,  cannot  err. 

And  he  that  is  restless  after  power,  and  ambiikm 
of  worldly  honours,  is  forced  to  acknowledge  when 
they  are  attained,  that  something  is  still  wanting  to 
complete  his  happiness,— another  height  to  ascend,  ss 
with  Alexander,  another  world  to  conquer. 

And  lastly,  whoever  is  infatuated  with  the  Love  of 
Fame,  so  as  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  its  delusions, 
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notwillwtanding  then  are  raiied  a  stqp  in  dignity 
above  the  olgects  last  stated,  is  not  alive  to  his  resl 
interest  :~what  does  he  follow  but  a  Dream  i  Unless 
jart,  sdenee,  and  literature,  laudable  however  theyhci, 
cottstitute  virtue,  he  has  not  aimed  at  the  aIl«i»por<a«t 
price*  For,  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  does  not 
entitle  its  possessor  to  a  name  amongst  the  virtuous 
iMid  goo4 :— and  these  alone  are  truly  wise. 

It  is  Prudence^  therefore,  that  limits  the  Desires; 
eo  that  their  ends  shall  be  lawful,  and  be  attained  by 
lawful  means;  the  end  and  means  being  strictly  la 
luurmony,  and  agreeing  with  the  same  rule.  For,  ih 
the  enterpnEes  of  true  Wisdom,  the  very  best  eadU^ 
even  what  catries  the  s^nblance  of  nece8Bity,-»^wiU  net 
justify  the  use  of  means  bearing  the  stamp  of  dishonoun 
The  purest  ends  cannot  wipe  away  the  stataof  nneou* 
eeorated  means  i  for,  if  once  the  standard  is  lowered, 
tliene  is  not  an  expedient,  however  base,  which  the 
aophistry  of  reason  will  not  bring  itself  to  approi;«L 
Therefore,  no  object,  whether  it  be  proposed  as  a 
meiia  or  an  end,  must  be  suffered  to  eclipse  the  beauty 
#Qd  light  of  virtue* 

FOUTITUOE* 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  ground  on  which  the 
virtue  of  Fortitude  is  built,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not 
OB  Appetite,  Desire,  or  Affection;  but  that  it  faasii 
foundation  equally  natural,  and  springs  from  the 
flsake  and  constitution  of  man,  and  from  the  very  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  placed.  Fortitude  is  the 
shield — the  necessary  defence  of  an  iateUectual  and 
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mond  beiog;,  endowed  with  fiBdinge  oerpored  md 
mcmUil,  thmt  expose  bim  eontinoally  to  the  pei»  aid 
mnguish,  the  perils  and  nnaToidable  aflietioBS,  which 
are  incident  to  Hnmanity.    He  who  expects  to  live  a 
life  of  ease^  and  supposes  that  he  can  make  hnasrif 
independent  of  suffering,  is  therefore  sore  tobedi»* 
appointed ;  unless  he  is  destitute  of  feeling  both  is 
mind  and  body.    For  we  may  be  tried  with  Fun  ss 
well  as  Sorrow.    It  is  one  thing  to  be  indiArent  te 
the  calamities  of  life,  from  an  aifected  stoical  or 
tural  insomibility ;  and  another  to  rise  aboTe 
mkUsithey  are  mcuUhffiUj  with  virtuous  magnaaiaaty. 
The  thon^tkss  libertine  seehs  to  drown  his  cans  ia 
what  he  calls  pleasure — the  shortlived  enjoy meirt  if 
sense;    and  the  afflicted  mourner,  who  is  picswd 
down  with  grie^  often  sinhs  into  an  abject  state  ef 
despondency*    Hence  ther^  is  a  necessity  lor  seme 
virtue,  which  shall  support  the  mind  against  thsK 
extremes,  and  enable  it  to  preserve  a  degree  of  AraK 
ness  competent  to  the  arduous  duties  of  life.    As,  frem 
the  cradle,  the  body  is  liable  to  pain,  and  the  mind  te 
innumerable  sources  of  affliction ;  the  first  most  be 
endured  with  Patience  and  the  last  with  Reeignatioo. 
The  child  that  is  not  early  instructed  by  some  kind 
and  experienced  friend  in  the  practice  of  this  viftne, 
when  the  slightest  occasion  occurs  for  its  exercise^ 
is  but  ill  prepared  for  the  certain  trials  that  will 
eventually  befkl  his  mature  age. 

To  the  good  man  struggling  with  adversity,  or  en- 
gaged in  correcting  the  vices  and  reforming  the  man- 
ners of  a  corrupt  age,  Fortitude  is  more  immediatdy 
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neoefeiiry ;  as,  by  it  he  is  strengthened  to  folloir  the 
path  of  Detj,  even  in  the  midst  of  dangers  and  per* 
secatiag  enemieB.  And  thus,  tme  Fortitude,  while  it 
peranits  human  nature  to  feel  when  tossed  and  b«A 
letted  by  the  storm,  keeps  the  mind  erect  and  serene^ 
even  in  the  last  extremity. 

J0STICB. 

The  Virtues  we  have  been  considering  do  not 
spring  up  immediately  and  necessarily  from  the  active 
principles  on  which  they  are  founded,  as  a  plant  does 
from  its  seed,  bearing  fruit  of  the  same  kind :  for  it 
must  be  evident  that  ^^  if  vice  and  virtue  be  matter  of 
choice,'*  and  not  of  blind  impulse,  they  must  consist 
in  voluntary  actions.*  But  the  voluntary  actions 
which  characterize  the  virtues  in  question,  presup- 
pose the  exercise  of  a  Supreme  regulating  power  in 
the  mind, — of  moral  Judgment  or  Conscience,  the 
▼icegerent  of  God  himself^  which  sooner  or  later 
b^ins  to  exert  its  authority,  and  thus  to  point  to 
man's  chiefest  good,  by  subjecting  Appetites,  Desires, 
and  Afiections,  to  the  Divine  will. 

It  has  indeed  been  asserted  by  some  sceptical 
writers,  that  Justice,  of  which  I  am  now  to  treat  in 
order,  is  an  artificial  and  not  a  natural  Virtue,  ap- 
proved solely  for  its  utility;  and  deriving  all  its 
obligation  from  the  Political  Union.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  good  reason  for  supposing  that  it  is 
founded  on  natural  principles  like  the  rest. 

*  ^  Beid*t  Eifayt)  T.  ch.  t. 
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It  is  certain  that  there  it  a  nataral  prineipla  ef 
Attraction  in  man  towards  man,  i.  e.  a  principla  sf 
Benerolenoe,  and,  connected  with  it,  Ormlitoda  fw 
fiiTOurs.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  is  mnmi 
against  injury  bj  a  strong  instinctive  principle  sf 
Resentment.  The  first  leads  him  to  do  good  to  Ui 
fellow  creature ;  the  last  is  the  root  of  Malevoleoee. 
<^  Justice  fills  up  the  middle  between  these  two  :** 
for  it  neither  implies  favour  nor  iryury.^  Now  if 
there  be  no  natural  principle  of  Justice,  there  ii  a 
natural  principle  of  Resentment ;  which  amounts  is 
the  same  thing.  Because  a  notion  of  injustice  necsi 
sarily  leads  to  a  notion  of  its  opposite.  In  the  huH 
guage  of  Stewart,  ^^  Although  there  is  no  implaBtsi 
principle  prompting  us  by  a  blind  impulse  to  Jestice; 
there  is  a  very  strong  implanted  principle  which 
serves  as  a  check  on  Injustice;  the  principle,  to  wit, 
of  Resentment,  which  is  surely  as  much  a  part  of 
the  human  constitution,  as  Pity  or  Parental  AAc- 
tion."+ 

Now,  it  is  diiScult  to  conceive  that  any  rule  can  he 
more  natural,  just,  or  obvious  to  the  unprejudiced 
mind,  than  that  which  imposes  upon  every  man  the 
necessity,  obligation,  or  duty,  of  rendering  nalo 
others,  what  he  would  that  others  should  render  uato 
himself.  He  has  within  his  own  breast,  when  he 
coolly  consults  his  reason  and  conscience,  that  cri* 
terion  which  determines  the  measure  of  what  he  owes 
to  his  neighbour:  and  if  he  would  not  that  oth^s 
should  injure  him  he  will  not  injure  others;  for  he 

*  Reid't  EiMyt,  t.  ch.  r.        i  St  Outlines,  S  ^7- 
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may  look  for  the  same  resentment  which  riaes  in  his 
own  nind  against  injury. 

Dr*  Reid  has  illustrated  this  point  so  clearly,  that 
I  shall  avail  myself  of  his  remarks.  <<  When  a  man's 
natural  rights  are  violated,  he  perceives  intuitively, 
mud  he  feels,  that  he  is  injured.  The  feeling  of  his 
lieart  arises  from  the  judgment  of  his  understanding; 
for  if  he  did  not  believe  that  hurt  was  intended,  and 
unjustly  intended,  he  would  nof  have  that  feeling. 
Ho  perceives  that  injury  is  done  to  himself  and  that 
he  has  a  right  to  redress.  The  natural  principle  of 
Resentment  is  roused  by  the  view  of  its  proper  ob« 
ject,  and  excites  him  to  defend  his  right.  Even  the 
iDJarious  person  is  conscious  of  his  doing  injury;  he 
dreads  a  just  retaliation ;  and  if  it  be  in  the  power 
of  the  injured  person,  he  expects  it  as  due  and  de<* 
aerved. 

^  That  these  sentiments  spring  up  in  the  mind  of 
fliao  as  naturally  as  his  body  grows  to  its  proper 
stature;  that  they  are  not  the  birth  of  instruction,  ei« 
tlier  of  parents,  priests,  philosophers,  or  politicians, 
bot  the  pure  growth  of  nature,  cannot,  I  think,  with- 
out effirontery,  be  denied.  We  find  them  equally 
ilfolig  in  the  most  savage  and  in  the  most  civilized 
tribes  of  mankind ;  and  nothing  can  weaken  them  but 
•a  inveterate  habit  of  rapine  and  bloodshed,  which 
benumlis  the  conscience,  and  turns  men  into  wild 
beasts."* 

*  Rei<l*fl  Esnyii,  vol.  3,  p.  511. 
Z 
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Id  coDcluBion,  Justice  is  that  hnnoh  of  Yirtoei 
which  interposes  its  authority  betireea  tlie 
lent  and  Bfakvolent  affiBctions,  ia  ref ulaiiag. 
activity,  and  influencing  the  conduct  sa  aa  to 
every  man  his  due.    It  inBtruets  him  ta  be 
candid,  and  upright,  to  observe  the  strictest  ▼< 
and  fidelity,  and  in  all  things  to  uphold  the 
of  probity. 

In  some  of  the  ancient  definitions  of  thb  «iita% 
Justice  not  only  comprehended  what  ia  doo  fitosa  m$ 
man  to  another,  but  also  the  duties  man  owes  toCm 
as  his  maker,  preserver,  and  righteous  Jnjlgjn  *^ 
duties  of  love,  obedience,  and  adoration. 

Now,  the  several  virtues,  Temperance,  PradoM^ 
Fortitude,  and  Justice,  are  only  difereot 
which  the  same  controlling  and  regulating  ial 

appears  practically  in  the  concerns  of  lifis, in  Ihi 

conduct  of  rational  and  moral  agents,  who  have  power 
to  choose  either  vice  or  virtue.  But  if  Virtue,  ia  Ai 
strict  acceptation  of  the  word,  consists  ia  iiisiiliif 
temptation,  and  Vice  in  yielding  to  it,  it  is  desilf 
necessary  that  the  power  which  determines  the  choHi 
in  &vour  of  the  former,  should  be  suflicientlj  dets* 
loped,  in  order  to  maintain  the  struggle;  and  itisast 
reasonable  to  expect  that,  in  children,  faith  sfcesU 
conquer  sense,  so  that,  in  their  pliant  and  infirm  mfrh 
the  prospective  good  of  virtue  should  immedisMf 
outweigh  the  present  appearance  of  happiness.  Hcifl 
appetite,  desire,  and  selfiKh  feelings,  appear  at  first  to 
have  the  ascendancy  in  bjr  far  the  greater  number. 
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But  k  ttoDy,  at  a  verf  early  age-*-a  peiicNl  iwhich 
differs  ccmsiderably  ia  different  childreil,-— we  maf 
peieaiva  the  signft  of  vefy  acute  moral  perception  on 
^ke  side  of  Yirtae ;  and  tlwse  moral  perceptions  have 
all  tbe  gftetmesi  and  UveUneis  and  purify  which  we 
see  ia  the  tfoimg  hui.  There  is  nothing  of  that  cold« 
Hess,  and  insipidity — that  withered  antumnal  decays 
which  moral  feeling  is  apt  to  assume  in  roanhoody 
whett  it  has  been  slighted  and  chilled,  and  its  ^ti- 
MtiiMi  neglected ;—  a  proof  that  these  feedings  are  na« 
tond  and  not  acquired. 

Hence,  it  follows  that  the  true  gronnd-work  of 
Yiffioe,  as  it  respects  the  Appetites,  Desires,  natural 
FediBgst,  and  Affections,  must  be  sooght  for  in  the 
fast  openings  and  admonitions  of  that  principle,  which 
Ilia  been  appointed  the  Governor  and  ^  Director,  and 
waribody  denominated  the  Moral  Faculty,  Conscience, 
€ak  DiyittiB  Principle  of  Truth,  the  Seat  and  throne  of 
Ckid  in  the  mind.  This  is  the  seed;  and  the  Virtues 
wrhfeh  have  been  enumerated,  are  branches  from  this 
not  I  they  are  not  different  seeds.  For,  if  Hke  begets 
'4l9  Uhej  Yirtne  can  hate  ho  congenial  aflSnity  with 
Appetite  or  Desire :  and  therefore  tYie  Appetites,  DS" 
a»d  Affections,  which  need  this  controal,  are 
tlie  rod  of  virtue,  but  the  occasions  which  call 
isrth  its  exercise ;  without  which  occasions,  we  €an<- 
Mt  even  conceive  the  notbn,  much  less  the  existence 
orneoessity,  of  a  yirtuous  action. 

Thbre  is  reason  to  believe  that  some   of  those 
wrifteiv,  who  us^d  the  expression  seeds  of  virtue  fgsm 
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the  word  Viriae  a  more  enlarged  significatioSi  aid 
comprehended  in  it  all  those  benoToleiit  fedmgty 
instincts,  or  impulses,  of  the  human  heart,  whidkaMia 
themselves  and  in  their  nature  intriasically  good,  aad 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  good  froit ;  sock  aa 
ness,  parental  and  filial  afiection,  gratitude, 
sion,  and  friendship,  as  well  as  the  puve  prnciple  tf 
truth. 

*  Dr.  Hutcheson  remarks,  that  Bishop  Cambeiiml 
always  uses  the  word  BenevolencCy  to  denote  the  ia> 
temal  spring  of  Virtue.  But  it  is  easy  to  aee  thifw 
Appetites  and  Desires,  having  no  relation  to  otten^ 
do  not  require  a  virtuous  principle,  in  otlier  wotdf,  a 
restraining  power,  whose  sole  object  ia  the  gaid«f 
oiherSf  but  a  restraining  power,  whose  aoleoljeetii 
otir  awn  good.  Consequently,  Bedievolenoe  cauMit  bt 
considered  the  root  from  which  every  branch  of  virtie 
springs.  Not  but  the  good  of  individuals  leads  idti* 
mately  to  the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures.  The 
seed  of  virtue,  is,  however,  deeper  grounded  thaaevei 
in  the  love  of  man  to  man,  which  is  only  one  of  iti 
shoots.  It  is  grounded  in  the  Divine  principle,  sf 
Truth. 

The  following  passage  from  Lord  Bacon  cktriy 
shows  that  virtue  was  taken  in  the  enlarged  seast  It 
•which  I  have  adverted : — a  sense  comprehending  ast 
t>nly  the  habitual  exercise  of  the  mind  in  the  purMiit 
of  what  is  good  and  praiseworthy,  but  the  seed  or  iboB- 
'tain  of  all  that  is  originally  good  and  amiable  ii 
itself.    Besides,  this  passage  points  to  the  importiit 
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fiict  I  iiftve  ineidentally  noticed,  viz.  that  goodliest 
of  nature  it  deeplj  implanted  in  the  human  mind. 

^'  Qoodnest  of  nature,  of  all  virtues  and  dignities 
of  the  mind,  is  the  greatest,  being  the  character  of 
the  Deity'^— ^^^  The  inclination  to  (jroodness  is  im-. 
printed  deeply  in  the  nature  of  man ;  insomuch  that 
if  it  issue  not  towards  man,  it  will  take  unto  other 
living  creatures."* 

Bishop  Butler  says,  <<  There  is  a  natural  principle 
of  Benevolence  jn  man"— <<  such  a  natural  principle 
of  attraction  in  man  towards  man  that  having  trod  tha^ 
aame- tract  of  land,  having,  breathed  in  the  same  cli- 
mate, barelj  having  been  born  in  the  same  artificial 
district  or  division,  becomes  the  occasion  of  contract- 
ing acquaintances  and  familiarities  many  years  after:" 
and  he  concludes,  that,  ^^  as  any  thing  may  serve  the 
purpose,"  these  and  other  ^^  relations  merely  nominal,^ 
are  in:  truth  merely  the  occasions,  upon  which  our 
nature  carries  us  on  accorcli^g  to  its  own  previous 
bent  and  biast^t 

It  is  for  from  my  intention,  in  these  and  the  pre* 
ceding  observations  on  vice  and  virtue,  to  enter  into 
what  may  be  called  an  analysis  of  the  mind.  I  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  come  at  as  clear  an  under-r 
landing  as  may  be,  of  what  is  meant  by  the  expres- 
sion ''.seeds  of  virtue,"  used  by  so  many  critical  and 
philosophical  writers ;  and  therefore  have  endea- , 
voared  to  show  upon  what  foundation  some. of  the 

*  Bacon*8  Essays,  xiii. 
f  Butler*s  Sermons. 
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virtues  are  built,  as  well  as  tbe  true  spring  of  wtoe 
in  the  mind.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  this 
foundation  is  not  laid  by  man ;  that  the  principles  are 
within  his  own  breast ;  and  that  all  virtue  most  nlfi- 
Biately  be  resolved  into  the  pure  unbiassed  dictates  of 
the  Conscience  or  Moral  Principle  as  its  root  and 
source.  Men  may  differ  about  names ;  and  tbej  may 
ascribe  virtue  to  Reason,  or  to  Self-love,  or  to  Utility^ 
or  to  Benevolence ;  or  may  have  it  to  consist  in  con- 
duct agreeable  to  the  Fiinesf  of  things.  But  they  ass 
agreed  upon  the  finit :  they  know  what  is  good  woi 
excellent  in  conduct ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  lAst 
is  base  and  dishonourable.  And,  as  under  right  in* 
fluence  (if  it  be  lawful  here  to  give  virtue  its  fidl 
Christian  acceptation)  it  elevates  man  to  the  perfee- 
tion  of  his  moral  nature;  they  must  acknowledgs 
that,  whatever  be  its  source,  ihaty  which  constitvtei 
the  true  dignity  of  man,  is  not  likely  to  be  advco* 
titious,  or  brought  from  wilhouty — while  every  pria* 
ciple  that  has  a  tepdency  to  degrade,  is  natundi  sf 
implanted  zsnthin.  They  must  still  admit  its  in- 
trinsic  value.  In  whatever  way,  therefore,  they  con- 
nect  it  with  other  principles  of  the  mind— -the  undeiv 
standing  or  the  heart — such  as  Reason  or  fteiieifo* 
lence,  it  is  far  above  them  all  in  excellence,  and 
has  an  indefeasible  title  to  the  loVe  and  veneratiai 
of  mankind.  As  Reason  may  shew  itself  wtthoot 
Virtue,  Reason  cannot  be  Virtue ;  and  the  same  maj 
be  said  of  Self-love  and  Benevolence;  for  Reason  may 
be  cultivated  to  the  highest  pitch  of  natural  discern- 
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uent,  without  one  particle  of  virtue :  and  therefore 
Mrhether  philosophers  will  allow  it  to  occupy  its  seat 
in  the  mind^  on  an  iudependeot  footing,  or  by  the 
mtdiation,  support,  and  exercise  of  some  other  prin« 
cjple ;  it  will  assuredly  establish  its  throne,  wherever 
Piety,  Humility,  and  Self-denial  are  suffered  to  pre* 
▼mil,  with  an  authority  which  subjects  Reason,  Self- 
love,  Affection,  Sympathy,  and  Desire,  to  its  govern- 
ment ;  But  all  this  may  be  said,  and  perhaps  more 
properly,  of  that  seed  or  principle  of  moral  emotion, 
from  which  alone  true  Virtue  springs,  and  which  has 
obtained  many  different  appellations,  of  which  Con« 
•ciBircE  is  perhaps  the  chief. 


Sect.  III. 
Of  Benevolence  and  Self-Love. 

Before  I  proceed  to  treat  of  Conscience  and  its 
mpremacy,  with  its  laws  and  modifications^  and  the 
various  denominations  under  which  it  has  passed,  I 
am  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  Benevolent 
lllfisctions,  by  way  of  attempting  to  remove  from  ha- 
ttian  natuiie  the  imputation  of  Selfishness,  which  has 
been  thrown  upon  it  in  some  celebrated  systems  of 
morals.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  there  are  in 
human  nature  implanted  feelings  of  Benevolence, 
andefiled  with  selfish  motives  Bnt  these  benevolent 
flings,  in  themselves,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  have 
no  immediate  relation  to  Virtue,  because  we  see 
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some  of  tbem  at  times  in  the  bmte  creatioii— the  off« 
spring  of  pore  nature. 

These  Benevolent  Affections  display  themaelTea  ia 
Yarioos  ways  towards  others,  as  in  parental  and  Okl 
Affection,  in  Sjmpathj  or  Compassion  for  the 
and  distressed,  in  Esteem  and  Veneration  tor  the 
generous,  and  good,  in  Gratitude  towards  oar 
fectors,  in  Friendship  for  those  of  kindred 
and  feelings,  &c. 

Now,  he  must  entertain  a  mean  and  costradsd 
notion  of  human  nature,  who  can  see  nothing  m  Ihs 
kind  impulse  of  these  Affections,  but  a 
selfish  view  to  our  own  interest ;  making 
of  Attachment,  of  Generosity,  and  of  the  Sodsl 
Union,  to  consist  in  the  cold  calculations  of  SelfJofe, 
and  not  in  the  warm  unpremeditated  feelings  of  at- 
tural  Benevolence. 

Every  one  of  these  impulses  was  given  os  by  the 
provident  Author  of  Nature,  for  claims  of  social  gosd, 
which  Reason  would  be  too  slow  to  answer,  too  oold 
to  estimate,  and  too  formal  to  fulfil. 

Nay,  we  find  that,  in  proportion  as  Reason  obtains 
the  ascendancy,  subjecting  thought  and  motive  and 
action  to  rigid  rule,  feeling  is  superseded,  and  natu- 
ral impube  becomes  weak.  The  heart  has  then  no 
voice,  and  is  not  permitted  to  dictate  to  the  head. 
The  warmth  of  youthful  emotion  is  chilled  by  the 
caution  of  age.  Liberality  may  indeed  discover  it* 
•  self;  but  its  offerings  are  like  the  tardy  fruits  which 
a  rigid  plant  in  some  churlish  soil  is  compelled  to 
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jieU  by  stubborn  labour:  while  the  other  may  be 
compared  to  those  supplies  which  bountiful  nature,  in 
the  warmth  of  a  genial  climate,  pours  forth  in  spon- 
taneous abundance*  However  age  and  intercourse 
with  the  world  may  tend  to  chill  these  natural  emo« 
ticmsy  and  to  make  considerations  of  interest  enter 
into  every  act  and  motive;  it  is  certain,  that  the 
warm-hearted  youth  has  no  conception  that  he  is 
playing  the  game  of  Self-love,  while  he  is  acting  under 
the  influence  of  Pity,  Gratitude,  or  Friendship,  or 
submitting  with  cheerfulness  to  toilsome  privations^ 
lor  the  support  of  a  destitute  parent. 

When  an  anxious  mother  extends  her  numerous: 
cares,  and  deprives  herself  of  many  comforts  for  the 
aake  of  her  beloved  offspring ; — ^when  a  good  Sama» 
ritan  pours  in  the  oil  and  wine  to  allay  the  sufferings 
of  some  afflicted  stranger ;— when  a  man  is  impelled 
by  the  ardour  of  feeling  to  rush  into  the  flames  or 
to  plunge  into  the  sea,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  to 
rescue  a  fellow  mortal  from  imminent  danger  ;--.wheii 
an  act  of  unlooked-for  kindness  has  made  such  an  imr 
pression,  that  Gratitude  swells  in  the  heart  and  speaks 
in  the  language  of  sincerity  from  every  feature,  seek- 
ing every  occasion  to  show  the  obligation  more  than 
to  repay  the  debt, — can  we  believe  that,  in  any  of 
these  instances,  self-love,  or  the  prospect  of  some  ad- 
vantage remote  or  near,  is  the  spring  of  action;  and 
would  not  the  individuals,  actuated  by  such  Affections, 
turn  with  a  natural  surprise,  mingled  with  amiable 
jcootempt,  from  any  one,  as  though  he  were  callpus 
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to  the  noblest  feelings  of  hooian  natimiy  who  wovld 
■D  fiir  belie  their  motives  as  to  iosinute  that  ialemt 
was  their  object  ? 

When  Speculation,  tor  it  does  not  desenre  the  na^s 
of  Pbilosophji  will  not  hear  the  Toice  of  natars^  it 
leaves  the  straight-forward  path  that  leads  to  TralL 
Bat  the  voice  of  aatare  cannot  be  mistaken  on  this 
question ;  and  therefore  the  Selfish  Sjrsteni  ninst  he 
pronounced  to  be  more  visionaiy  than  true. 

It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that  the  Benefblwt 
Afections  are  possessed  in  very  different  mensnraa  er 
proportions  by  diflRsreat  individuals, — in  some,  one  or 
more  of  these  active  principles  nearly  absorbing  all 
ether8,-4n  many,  what  is  called  Oaodmeu  of  Ndtm% 
making  np  the  strongest  feature  in  the  duuracterf— 
and  in  others,  a  seeming  apathy  throwing  its  ahais 
ever  every  social  endearment.  Yet  amidst  all  lbs 
natural  varieties,  which  this  part  of  the  mental  con« 
stitution  presents  to  our  notice,  an  example  of  pare 
unmixed  selfishness  is  almost  anomalous  in  the  human 
family.  For  I  do  not  here  speak  of  those  misendJa 
objects,  who,  by  brooding  over  wealth  have  eztia- 
guished  the  sparks  of  generosity,  and,  to  their  tu 
greater  loss,  have  nearly  smothered  the  sparks  of 
virtue ;  like  aliens  from  God  and  man,  forsaking  botb, 
for  that  which  was  given  them  by  their  Maker,  not  as 
an  idol  to  be  worshipped,  but  as  an  instrument  in  their 
hands  to  benefit  their  fellow-creature.«— Nor  yet  do  1 
speak  ,of  those  isolated  beings,  who,  from  whatever 
cause,  by  voluntary  seclusion,  and  a  studied  morose* 
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ness,  hare  perverted  their  best  feelings  so  as  io  ac- 
quire an  insensibility  to  social  enjoyments,  and  almost 
a  hatred  of  their  species. 

These  are  blots  in  the  fair  scheme  of  social  order, 
swerving  alike  from  human  and  from  natural  instUop 
tioDSy  and  alike  dnowned  by  hamanity  and  by  reason. 
They  appear  to  serve  no  end  in  the  creation,  bat  as 
beacons,  to  warn  others  to  shun  the  poison  of  cor- 
roding solitude,  which  dries  np  the  fountain  of  social 
warmth  and  virtue  in  the  heart;  and  to  avoid  the  early 
tomb  in  which  the  votary  of  Riches  buries,  amidst  his 
hoards,  his  usefulness  and  his  best  affections,  becoming 
dead,  as  it  were,  to  the  world,  bejfbre  the  appointed 
time  when  he  is  called  upon  to  surrender  for  others* 
use  what  he  has  neglected  to  employ. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  two«fold  error  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  Pope,  that  he  made  Self  lace  to  compre* 
liend  the  whole  active  principles  on  the  one  hand ; 
smd  JReason  io  comprehend  the  regulating  balance, 
cheeky  and  supreme  authority,  on  the  other.  .For, 
besides  Self-love,  if  Appetite  and  Desire  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  term,  we  have  the  several  disinterested 
Affections  of  which  I  have  spoken,  as  springs  of  ac- 
tion: And  besides  the  ^^  comparing  balance"  of  Rea? 
Sony  we  have  a  still  higher  principle,  Conscience^  to 
and  govern. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  CONSCIENCE  AND  ITS  SIGNIFICATION^^ 
INCLUDING  REMARKS  ON  THE  REASONINGS 
OF  LOCKE  ON  INNATE  MORAL  PRINCIP1.E& 


Sect.  L 

Of  Us  camprehensite  Significaiion. 

Faom  what  has  been  last  stated  we  may  conclude 
that  there  is  a  principle  in  Mian,  to  which  all  kii 
Appetites,  Desires  and  Affections,  as  well  as  his  nh 
tional  or  intellectual  nature  ought  to  be  subservient 
For,  as  his  rational  or  intellectual  nature  may  be 
wholly  employed  in  ministering;  to  the  indulgence  of 
these  lower  propensities ;  seeing  we  have  aromud  us 
the  proofs  of  system,  skill,  experience,  knowledge, 
art,  in  numerous  instances  where  the  moral  good 
either  of  individuals  or  of  society  is  not  even  once 
presumed  to  be  the  ultimate  object  (and  into  all  these 
combinations  of  means  to  ends  Reason  essentially 
enters,)  it  follows,  that  Reason  itself  must  be  sub- 
jected and  sanctified  by  some  higher  principle.  For, 
it  is  the  very  nature  and  business  of  the  rational 
faculty  to  be  occupied  in  the  things  of  time ;  or,  if 
it  chance  to  contemplate  the  things  of  eternity,  in 
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forming  to  itself  speculative  notions,  wbidi  nwiy 
proye  altogether  barren  witb  respect  to  purity  of 
conduct.  But,  in  the  subjection  of  Reason,  its  legi- 
timate uses  may  still  be  preserved ;  seeing  that  in  the 
best  and  wisest  of  mortals,  sense  and  appetite,  and 
Besire  and  affection,  may  be  lawfully  exercised^  with« 
xmi  prejudice  to  moral  and  religious  advancement. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Beattie,  and  the  remark 
illustrates  the  concluding  obseryation  of  the  last 
chapter,  that  ^^  Conscience  being  proved  to  be  the 
Supreme  regulating  Principle  of  human  nature,  it 
follows  that  virtuous  action  is  the  ultimate- end  for 
Jwhich  Man  was  made."  Without  Conscience,  or  some 
analogous  principle,  it  is  plain,  that  there  would  be 
no  internal  guide  to  virtue— no  judge  of  thoughts  and 
Mictions,  to  approve  or  to  condemn.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  power  that  constitutes  man  a  moral  and  account- 
able agent,  and  virtue  is  its  object. 
•  Conscience,  however,  is  a  word  which  has  been 
wed  in  various  senses;  and  though  almost  every  one 
suay  seem  to  understand  it,  the  precise  meaning  is  for 
from  being  agreed  upon. 

I  hare  already  apprised  my  reader  that,  in  an  fissay 
of  this  sort,  embracing  a  comparative  view  of  diP- 
lerent  authors'  opinions,  and  resting  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  natural  reasoning,  he  must  expect  to  find 
a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  ambiguity,  both  in  re- 
ference to  such  opinions  and  to  the  terms  in  which  they 
are  conveyed.  These  appear. to  be  inseparable  firom 
all  human  efforts,  by  the  light  of  nature,  to  pierce  the 
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wtSL  whicli  hides  the  operation  of  enprcme  Power  m 
the  iBiod4>f  men.  Bui  if  bj  aatiural  leuoa  W9  mm 
tomt  to  nothiag  dear  aad  deaMNislrativtf^  it  wmj  it 
least  be  satisfiiolory  to  show,  bjr  refiMPeace  to  the  esa« 
llietiiig  or  varioas  opiaions  of  diffinpent  aathcNca^  hotf 
fiur  this  light  exteada,  and  how  little  coneeniiqg  bmhiI 
truth  aad  its  soarooy  the  feeble  lasip  of  Mteow  laal^ 
diseofers. 

In  the  aw  of  the  word  Conscieneey  thara 
to  be  considerable  diversity^  both  as  to  ita 
and  the  preeise  rdation  it  bears  to-the  other  fiicaltisii 
Of  this  I  shall  attempt  a  more  fidl  ezpboHlioau 

Some  represent  the  Coascienee  to  be  a  disCiBit 
fiuBohj,  qraoaymoas  with  what  is  ealled  a  Msidl 
Sense ;  others  tahe  it  to  be  a  modification  of  Memsrf^ 
others  of  Reason ;  and  some  aAign  it  the  same  pirns 
in  moral  perception,  that  simfde  consckmsnees  hoMi 
in  every  natural  operation  of  the  mind.  In  the  hat 
sense  it  is  the  secret  testimony  or  immediate  hnoir- 
ledg^,  which  the  mind  has  in  itself  concerning  tht 
pravity  and  rectitude  of  its  own  thoughts^  words  aed 
actions.  This  perhaps  is  its  most  correct  etymole* 
gical  meaning :  and  it  agrees  best  with  Scriptare. . 
.  Before  I  proceed  further,  it  may  be  proper  (o  n^ 
tice  two  very  different  significations  in  which  Coe- 
science  has  been  frequently  employed,  each  of  whid 
has  been  sanctioned  by  eminent  authorities.  Is 
the  first  of  these  it  appears  to  stand  as  an  inAfeth 
deni  principle :  in  the  second  as  a  simple  modificatioa 
ef  some  other  power,  filling  only  a  suiardiiuie  ofioa 
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Ia  tlie  one  it  is  set  forth  as  the  viceger^tM  of  Gk>d 

hintelf,  kg^isUtiDg,  coatroUing)  judging,  aocordaal; 

» 

to  hnmuiable  truth :  in  the  other  it  ie  said  io  f allow 
ike  Judgment  J  to  receive  ite  dictates  sei^onderily  Sram 
Reason,  and  to  be  as  variable  as  climate,  oustonas  aftd 
local  iastitotions  can  make  it. 

Bishop  Batler  and  his  followers  advocated  the  doc* 
trine  of  its  supremacy  alluded  to  in  the  first  sigM* 
ficatioii:  the  direct  tendency  of  Locke's  argument^ 
•a  Iris  work  on  Homaii  Understandisg,  is  to  support 
the  second. 

In  the  writings  of  others  it  is  made  at  once  to  hold 
its  authority  and  independence,  as  the  seat,  throne^ 
wp  umpire  of  God  in  the  soul ;  and  yet  wiih  soam 
afipearaoce  of  inconsistency,  it  is  allowed  to  bend  ita 
rule  to  circumstances,  such  as  customs  and  religievs 
institutions,  however  various; — ^to  lower  its  sUadard, 
ao  as  to  acknowledge  infi^ior  rules  of  duty,  and  yel^ 
cvea  in  this  state  of  comparative  humiliation,  to  claiA 
the  respect  due  to  some  sacred  and  inviolable  tratk 

These  are  phenomena  in  the  mental  constitution 
that  are  worthy  of  examination :  indeed,  it  is  im» 
possible  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  invtoK 
ability  of  Conscience,  which  every  truly  enlightened 
mind  in  the  present  day  is  willing  to  acknowledge, 
without  some  illustration  of  the  principles  according 
to  which  these  seeming  inconsistencies  may  be  re* 
conciled. 

I  shall  proceed  to  give  a  few  examples  of  the  first 
signification. 
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<<  Mankind,'*  says  Bishop  Butler,  ^<  hmve  rwncm 
instincts,  or  principles  of  action,  which  brutes 
not ;  particularly  Conscience.'' — ^^  Conscience, 
pared  with  the  other  principles  of  action  in 
plainly  bears  upon  it  marks  of  authority  oyer  mil  As 
rest,  and  claims  the  absolute  direction  of  tbea  all, 
to  allow  or  forbid  their  gratification." — ^  To  preside 
and  govern,  from  the  very  economy  and  constitntiei 
of  Man,  belongs  to  it.  This  faculty  was  placed  with* 
in  to  be  our  proper  governor,  to  direct  and  regulslB 
all  undue  principles,  passions  and  motives  of  aetisa. 
This  is  its  right  and  office:  thus  sacred  is  its  as* 
thority. — Had  it  strength,  as  it  has  right ;  had  it 
power,  as  it  has  manifest  authority ;  it  would  abecrfiitdf 
govern  the  world.  As  in  civil  government,  the  con- 
stitution is  broken  in  and  violated  by  power  aai 
strength  prevailing  over  authority;  so  the  constito- 
tion  of  man  is  broken  in  tipon  and  violated  by  the 
lower  faculties  or  principles  within,  prevailing  over 
that  which  is  in  its  nature  supreme  over  them  alL'* 
^<  Conscience  does  not  only  offer  itself  to  shew  us  Che 
way  we  should  walk  in,  but  it  likewise  carries  iti 
own  authority  with  it,  that  it  is  our  natural  guide: 
the  guide  assigned  us  by  the  Author  of  our  nature." 

Milton  has  well  described  its  dignity  and  office  : 

^^  And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 
My  umpire  Conscience,  whom,  if  they  will  hear. 
Light  after  light,  well  used,  they  shall  attain. 
And  to  the  end  persisting,  safe  arriTe* 
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'^  Conscience,  Conscience !''  exclaims  Rousseau,  in 
one  of  his  happiest  lucubrations :  ^^  Divine  Instinct, 
immortal  and  heavenly  Voice,  sure  Guide  of  a  being 
i|piorant  and  limited,  but  intelligent  and  free,  infiil- 
liUe  Judge  of  good  and  evil,  by  which  Man  is  made 
like  unto  Grod !  It  is  thou  that  constitutest  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  nature  and  the  morality  of  his  actions : 
without  thee  I  feel  nothing  in  myself  that  raises  me 
aboTO  the  brute,  but  the  sorrowful  privilege  of  wan- 
dering firom  error  into  error  by  the  assistance  of  an 
understanding  without  rule,  and  of  a  rational  faculty 
without  principle/' 

Cowper  also^  who  in  many  of  his  poetical  flights 
had  a  deep  and  clear  insight  into  true  philosophy, 
as  well  as  into  sound  Christianity,  when  speaking  of 
the  internal  light  of  the  wise  heathen,  expresses  hira- 
eelf  in  the  f<dlowing  words : 

'^  Their  fortitdSe  and  wisdom  were  a  flame 
Cekesdal,  tho'  they  knew  not  whence  it  came, 
•    Derived  from  the  same  source  of  light  and  grace. 
That  guides  the  Christian  in  his  swifter  race. 
Their  Jodge  was  Conscience,  and  her  rale  their  law : 
That  mle,  pursued  with  reverence  and  with  awe, 
Xied  them,  however  faaltering,  fednt  and  slow. 
From  what  they  knew,  to  what  they  wished  to  know." 

Cotoper^  Truth. 

Dr.  Reid  nearly  agrees  with  Butler  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  this  Power.  "  Conscience,"  he  says,  pre- 
scribes measures  to  every  Appetite,  Aflection,  and 
Fiaasion ;  and  says  to  every  other  principle  of  action, 

2  A 
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<  8o  fiir  tlioa  mayst  go,  bat  no  fiurtber  !*  It  is  en* 
dent,  tbat  this  principle  has  fixnn  its  nature,  anthor* 
itj  to  direct  and  determine  with  regard  to  our  eoa* 
dact ;  to  judge,  to  acquit  or  condemn,  and  even  It 
punish;  an  authority  which  beloiq;8  to  no  olhsr 
principle  of  the  human  mind.— It  is  the  candle  of 
the  Lord  set  up  within  us  to  guide  our  steps.**  finqr 
3.  ch.  &  p.  310. 

^  It  would  seem,**  says  Dr*  Rush,  ^^  as  if  tibe  w 
preme  Being  had  preserved  the  Moral  Facolty  in  mm 
from  the  ruins  of  his  fiiU,  on  purpose  to  gnide  kin 
back  again  to  Paradise ;  and  at  the  same  time  Isi 
constituted  the  Conscience,  both  in  man  smdfldbs 
spirits,  a  kind  of  royalty  in  his  Moral  Empire,  m 
purpose  tp  shew  his  property  in  all  intelligent  cM^ 
teres,  and  their  original  resemblance  to  hinn^*' 

Lord  Bacon  very  clearly  bears  testimony — aid  a 

most  important  testimony  it  is — ^to  the  principle  tkat 

^^  the  light  of  Nature  not  only  shines  upon  the  hi- 

man  mind  through  the  medium  of  a  rational  fiwritr, 

but  by  an  internal  Instinct^  according  to  the  law  of 

Conscience,  which  is  a  sparkle  of  the  purity  of  nM's 

first  estate."     Most  other  writers,  as  Locke,  sake 

the  light  of  nature  to  consist  wholly  in  the  deductioas 

of  a  rational  faculty,  and  set  aside  any  internal  light 

or  instinct.     But  Bacon  in  this  as  in  many  other  sob- 

jects,  went  deeper  than  some  of  the  modems,  whott 

discoveries  are  thought  to  have  superseded  the  peoe* 

trating  views  of  that  astonishing  genius. 

Pope  evidently  points  to  an  original  inherent  rigH 
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lot  to  any  acquired  authority  of  Conscience^  in 
»f  the  stanzas  of  his  Universal  Prayer : — 

<^  What  Conscience  dictates  to  be  done 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do ; 
This  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  ihan^ 

That  more  than  heav'n  pnrsne." 

relay  says,  <<  The  Conscience  of  man  is  the  seat 
hrone  of  God,  in  him,  of  which  God  is  the  alone 
r  and  infallible  Judge/* 

I'he  dictates  of  Conscience/*  says  Beattie,  <'  are 
vry  good  man  the  highest  authority  in  matters 
ty, — what  more  interesting  than  to  l^now,  whe* 
bis  notions  of  duty  and  of  truth  be  the  dictates 
I  nature,  that  is,  the  voice  of  God,  or  the  posi* 
istitutions  of  Men  ?**    See  Essaj  on  Truth,  part 

2. 

ir  remarks  ^^  That  when  Conscience  threatens 
iment  to  secret  crimes,  it  manifestly  recognizes 
"eme  Governor,  ifrom  whom  nothing  is  hidden, 
elief  of  our  being  accountable  to  him  arises  ifof 
f  from  reasonings  but  from  internal  sentiment. 
ience  is  felt  to  act  as  the  delegate  of  an-in- 
i  Ruler;  both  anticipating  his  sentence  and 
ding  its  execution.— Conscience  is  the  guide  or 
lightening  and  directing  principle  of  conduct.** 
nsy  13  vol.  I  &  5. 


m  the  foregoing  citations,  which,  it  will  be  seen, 
t  remarkable  coincidence,  (and  their  number 
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niigtit  be  much  increased)  it  appears  that  Conscience, 
as  its  nature  and  office  are  thus  defined^  represents  t 
light,  spark,  faculty,  or  principle  in  the  human  wiai 
of  the  very  highest  rank  and  authoritj  :  and  tist 
there  is  such  a  power  is  taken  for  granted  by  all  with- 
out any  shadow  of  doobt.  Nothing  appears  Imt  tlst 
it  is  an  original  independent  .principle,  aacnd  aal 
inviolable,  because  accountable  only  to  God,  aal 
receiving  its  dictates  hnmediately  irom  Him.  Tk 
only  question  is,  to  what  degree  of  humiliation  or  de- 
pression it  may  be  liable,  from  the  generad  weakaoi 
and  depravity  of  human  nature. 
. .  The  common  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  Coa- 
science,  with  every  ordinary  hdp  internal  aad  ex- 
temal,  is  not  fully  competent  to  ascertain  ill  duties, 
(according  to  the  Christian  model  of  duty)  without 
the  written  letter  of  Revelation.  For  it  is  known  to 
be  easily  warped,  and  men  are  liable,  from  varioss 
causes,  to  be  mistaken  with  regard  to  their  duties. 
Where  then  is  the  ultimate  criterion  or  standard,— is 
Scripture  or  in  the  mind  ?  If  in  Scriptuie,  What  is  tk 
rule  that  binds  those  who  are  without  it  ?  f  f  in  tk 
mind,  Is  Scripture  to  be  undervalued  and  set  aside? 

Without  the  ground-work  of  Conscience  (tskiog 
the  term  in  its  most  comprehensive  meaning)  it  is  to  k 
presumed,  that  Scripture  would  be  a  dead  letter, 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  state  of  man  and  unintelli- 
gible.— The  foundation  is  therefore  laid  in  the  mind. 
But,  without  Scripture,  the  superstructure  of  Faitk 
and  Practice,  with  its  accompanying  supports,  covU 
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not  be  distinctly  known.  Yet;  after  all,  outward 
knowledge,  however  perfect,  is  only  one  of  the  means 
of  leading  to  inward  purity.  And  it  is  for  God  alone 
to  judge  how  far  this  outward  knowledge  by  Scrip- 
tare  is  essential  to  the  great  end  of  Life.  Scripture 
is  one  of  the  purest  and  clearest  streams  that  have 
ever  issued  from  the  fountain  of  divine  Goodness^ 
which  has  established  a  native  spring  of  Truth  and 
Yjrtue  in  every  soul.  The  pure  dictates  of  one  can- 
not therefore  oppose  the  pure  dictates  of  the  other : 
seeing  their  source  is  the  same« 

If  we  change  the  metaphor ;  the  degree  of  light 
may  vary  according  as  one  man  has  a  greater  measure 
than  another*  But  the  light  of  an  apostle  is  not  one 
thing,  and  the  light  of  the  heathen  another  thing, 
distinct  in  principle.  They  differ  only  in  degree  of 
pawefy  distinctness^  and  splendor  of  manifestation  ."^ 
aad,  so  far  only,  does  a  Gospel  truth  differ  from  the 
natural  unsophisticated  moral  rule  of  the  unlettered 
Indian,  who  sees  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  in  clouds  and 
Jkears  his  voice  in  thunder.    ' 

In  the  descriptions  of  Conscience  by  the  writers 
above  quoted,  its  rule  and  authority  are  set  forth 
without  conditions  or  limitation,  as  the  distinguish** 
ing  and  glorious  privilege  of  man.  It  is  considered 
to  be  the  Guide  of  conduct,  the  light  of  the  mind,  thp 
casidle  of  the  Lord,  the  spark  of  divine  purity,  the 
throne  and  vicegerent  of  God  himself.  It  is  not  pre* 
sumed  that  Education  can  do  more  than  call  it  forth, 
by  directing  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  a  hidden 
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treasure,  and  thus  by  cultivation  improving  it^  like 
every  other  talent ;  but  it  is  not  implied,  Hiat  ill 
rule  and  light  are  of  necessity  to  come  from  wiAmt 
The  spark  is  kindled  by  the  Almighty ;  and  imui  has 
to  cherish  it  into  a  flame.  The  seed  is  planted  by  the 
Creator ;  and  human  vigilance  must  secure  the  ftiit 
If  it  were  wholly  dependent  on  others,  it  vronU  be 
a  rule  and  standard  fabricated  by  man ;  or  even  if  it 
were  dependent  on  Scripture,  although  the  meSmm 
might  be  of  divine  original,  yet  the  source  being  re- 
moved, the  benefits  would  be  circumscribed,  ai 
millions  would  be  deprived  of  the  blessing. 
s  If  the  moral  rule  and  standard  are  whoUy  fron 
without,  how  should  it  happen  that  the  majiiais  in- 
bibed  are  of  so  much  more  sacred  and  obligatmy  t 
character,  than  those  of  speculative  truth  ooavcyed 
by  the  same  outward  medium  ?  For,  there  is  an  ia- 
herent  authority  in  the  pure  Conscience  which  staapi 
its  dictates  with  no  second-hand  commission.  Scarcely 
any  one  speaks  of  it  but  as  the  power  by  which  bib 
holds  direct  intercourse  with  his  Maker,  and  by  whick 
peace  is  whispered  in  the  soul,  or  the  bosom  is  stiug 
with  remorse,  by  an  immediate  divine  influence. 

It  would  be  strange  if,  in  all  the  first  lessons  taogkt 
by  this  principle,  man  should  be  the  only  teacher,  and 
they  should  come  by  the  outward  ear ;  while  in  all 
the  subsequent  steps  of  its  progress,  the  Almigktj 
himself  should  exercise  the  government,  mnd  issue 
his  mandate  immediately  from  his  own  sanctuary. 
This  is  surely  not  consistent  with  the  moral  econooy 
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of  a  Universal  Parent^  who  acknowledges  the  inha- 
I>itant8  of  the  whole  earth  as  bis  children;  who  is 
bimself  their  only  Judge;  and  who  exacts  no  more 
senrice  from  any  mortal  than  he  has  given  abilitj  to 
perform,  nor  a  greater  measure  of  obedience  than  he 
has  afforded  light  and  knowledge  of  dutj.  For, 
without  presuming  to  anticipate  the  righteous  deci- 
sions of  a  Being  excellent  in  wisdomi  confiding  never* 
theless  in  the  faith  of  his  own  declarations,  and  more* 
over  persuaded  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  most 
glorious  revelation  of  God's  will  to  man;-<-I  speak  it 
with  reverence — it  is  still  possible  that  the  scattered 
tribes  of  the  human  family  most  remote  from  civilized 
society,  and  least  acquainted  with  the  real  conditioq 
of  man,  may  rise  up  in  judgment  against  the  most  en- 
lightened; if  the  first  obey  the  few  precepts  eiyoine^ 
bj  their  simple  consciences ;  and  the  last,  possessing 
all  knowledge,  all  faith,  and  all  Scripture,  are  yet 
wanting  in  their  obedience  to  the  light  they  have 
xeceived. 

But  I  am  anticipating  a  discussion  that  is  to  follofjr 
in  another  place. 

Enough  is  said  to  show  that  Conscience  is  usually 
taken  in  that  latitude  of  meaning  which  comprehends 
ihe  only  principle  by  which  man  can  have  access  to 
Jus  Maker;  and  it  directly  involves  the  notion  of 
jiatural  or  ordinary  Revelation.  And  however  itmay 
include  that  knowledge  of  duty  which  *  properly  be- 
Jongs  to  the  understanding,  (which,  it  must  hpwevejr 
j>e  allowed,  agrees  best  with  the  etymology  of  the 
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word)  it  invariably  includes  that  instiiictiTe  pvcep^ 
lion  of  vice  and  virtue,  or  moral  beaatj  and  dafa^ 
mity — tbat  internal  sense  of  right  and  wroii|^,  picoB|iU 
ing  the  will— which  is  implanted  by  the  Drity^  aii 
b  to  be  accounted  the  foundation  of  Morality  aad 
Religion* 

Sect.  II. 

Of  Canscience-'^s  UmUed  Significaiiom. 

When  Conscience  is  stated  to  be  an  inraficfail 
Guide  without  the  light  of  Scripture,  or  indepeatal 
of  holj  writ ;  and  when  it  is  also  stated  that  dififait 
moml  rules  are  held  conscientiously  sacred  in  fifc- 
ent  countries ;  it  is  evidently  brought  somewhat  low 
in  our  estimation  as  a  regulating  principle  of  At 
mind;  in  one  case,  requiring  help  which  is  oAsi 
casual  or  incidental ;  and  in  the  other,  from  an  as- 
pire and  witness  for  God,  being  reduced  to  the  sUte 
of  an  uncertain  rule,  that  varies  its  standard  accordisg 
to  the  customs  and  local  institutions  of  men. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  a  law  of 
our  nature,  the  human  mind  may  be  brought  to  ditt 
state  in  which  it  shall  regard  as  a  sacred  obligatioa 
what  is  not  the  dictate  of  immutable  truth.  And  the 
fact  proves  two  things — First,  The  facility  with  whick 
mankind  bind  themselves  to  acts  of  supposed  duty; 
and  secondly,  the  docility  with  which  thej  tacitly 
submit,  or  at  least  acknowledge,  themselves  to  be 
creatures  accountable    to    some   invisible    Supreme 
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Power.  These  are  nataral  tendencies  independent 
of  ^il  creeds,  forms,  notions,  and  modes  of  worship* 
Ajnd  so  far  t|ie  existence  pf  this  Law  may  be  safe^ 
affirmed* 

But  it  is  a  very  diflforent  tl|ii^  to  affirm  that  th^ 
yariahle  moral  maxims  so  received  in  diffisrent  coua* 
tries,  are  the  dictates  of  the  pure,  infidlible  principle 
of  Tiruth  itself;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  contend  that 
these  variable  moral  maxims  disprove  the  existence 
of  such  a  principle  altogether.  I  apprehend  that 
neither  of  these  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  a  fiedf 
statement  of  the  argument.  It  is,  unquestionably, 
tcne,  that  the  name  of  Conscience  has  been  abused 
and  applied  to  sanction  some  frightful  enormities; 
aii4  also  true,  that  the  purest  principle  of  the  soul-r 
the  light  of  life — ^the  secret  guide  and  unerring  wit- 
ness, may  be  slighted,  resisted,  despitefully  treated^ 
andy  as  it  were,  trampled  under  fdot.  But,  admitting 
that  this  rightful  Governor  and  King  may  at  timep 
$eem  to  be  absolutely  dethroned,  as  in  the  complete 
amrchy  of  vice ;  oir  to  be  innocently  drawn  (as  a 
royal  prince  surrounded  from  the  cradle  with  crafty 
attendants)  to  give  bis  sanction  to  many  absurd  uft* 
ages ;  or  to  be  laid  asleep  as  the  mind  is  given  up  to 
natural  indolence  and  outward  ease;  or  to  be  treated 
with  studied  neglect  and  despised,  so  that  his  voic^ 
is  no  longer  heeded ;  or  to  be  seduced  to  compliance 
with  established  forms,  because  practiced  by  near 
kindred  and  those  to  whom  reverence  is  naturally 
due ;  or  to  be  roused  to  acts  of  cruelty  by  the  rage 
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of  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  or  to  acts  of  wild  aithti* 
siasm  by  mistaken  zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion  :-^ 
ihongh  all  these  things  may  be  done,  and,  some  of 
them,  under  pretence  of  being  done  for  Conscience' 
sake;  they  surely  do  not  affi>rd  any  good  ground  for 
Supposing  that  the  legitimate^  Sovereign  is  rea^  A^ 
possessed,  or  that  the  mind,  in  which  so  much  raoril 
disorder  prevails,  is  all  this  while  actually  without 
a  supremely  wise  Director  and  unerring  Judge,  pro* 
Tided  the  state  of  anarchy  would  admit  its  lawfnt 
Interference. 

Now  it  is  not  a  little  strange,  that,  because  tbii 
principle  does  not  first  discover  itself  in  every  hnmui 
being  with  a  regular  series  of  what  are  called  piae* 
lical  principles  or  moral  maxims,  commanding  ia- 
plicit  assent,  and  forbidding  any  deviation,  its  esist* 
^nce  should  be  denied,  and  no  other  source  of  moral 
obligation  admitted,  than  Reason,  Education, or  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  strange  thi^t  the  only  true  basis  on  whid 
Conscience  can  found  its  right  to  exercise  dominimi 
and  prescribe  the  path  of  duty,  as  soon  as  ever  the 
in&nt  mind  shall  require  its  controul, — the  basis  of  an 
inherent  delegated  power  in  the  mind — should  be 
overlooked  if  not  discarded ;  and  that  it  should  be 
allowed  to  claim  no  other  importance  than  what  at* 
taches  to  the  promulgator  of  some  casual,  local, 
ephemeral,  notions  of  duty ;  nor  entitled  to  any  other 
authority  than  what  belongs  to  such  a  secondary  and 
dependent  station.  It  is  strange  that  the  latter,  the 
only  point  which  is  weak,  variable,  and  uncertain,  in 
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tbe  natare  of  ConscieDce^  when  it  is  reallj  defiled 
with  other  principles,  as  I  shall  next  explain,  should 
be  fixed  upon  as  thai  which  substantiallj  charac^ 
terizes  it  Yet  by  these  means  of  treating  it,  have 
some  attempted  to  fritter  away  its  inherent  rights, 
and  to  leave  it  nothing  but  the  mere  shadow  of  au- 
thority. 

The  definitions  I  am  now  to  notice,  will,  however, 
point  out  more  clearly  the  grounds  of  the  second 
aiguification  of  Conscience  to  which  I  have  alluded  ;— 
a  signification  that  has  been  already  anticipated  in 
some  degree  by  the  preceding  remarks. 

Dr.  Fleming  considers  Conscience  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  Modification  of  Memory.  In  a  late  work 
on  tbe  <^  Philosophy  of  Zoology,'^  he  remarks,  that 
^  By  the  help  of  memory  we  acquire  an  astonishing 
quichness  of  perceiving  whether  we  act  conformably 
or  oppositely  to  the  standard  of  duty'' — and  that 
^  to  the  operations  of  memory  in  such  cases,  theo« 
logians  apply  the  term  Conscience,  and  others  the 
Moral  Sense."  In  coincidence  with  this  notion  he 
'states  that  ^^  the  discovery  of  duty  is  an  intellectual 
process," — and  yet  that  ^^  the  question,  what  is  duty  ? 
in  reference  to  its  rules  or  standard,  is  one  which  un« 
'assisted  reason  cannot  resolve."  Hence,  he  con- 
cludes, *^  arises  the  necessity  of  a  Revelation"— and 
^  the  Christian  religion  supplies  this  moral  want." 

Doctor  Fleming  here  admits  the  principle  for  which 
we  are  arguing,  that  the  question  of  Duty  is  one 
which  unassisted  Reason  cannot  resolve ;  and  yet  be 
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•  * 

8ta(e8  jthai  the  discoyjei^.of  Duty,  is  aa  intellectual 
prpcess;  placing  Jjteaionwad  inieUectualprocessneidj 
in  Qpppsitiou. 

He  also  admits  the  principle  for  which  we  m 
BXgQLing^  th^t  Jiev^kUum.iB  necessary  to  supply  the 
i^prgl  d^fici^jacy  in  pi|r  rational  nature :  and  yet  it  19 
plain  that  by  inference  he  confines  this  revelation  Uf 
the  putward  l^iQwJedge  of  Scripture, 

The  standard  of  d.u.tf,  when  >  it  is  sought  to  be  .dilr 
covered  by  an  intellectual  process,  must  of  necesnty 
yary  with  degrees  of  intellect,  with  notions  of  ex- 
pediency, and  with  local  ^institutions*  But,  it  pt^ 
hardly  be  supposed  that  any  well-disposed  mind  is 
witl)put  a  principle  which  is  able  to  bripg  these 
changeable  things  into  order — a  still  small  voice  which 
3peahs  to  man  in  the  meeli^  and  tranquil  slate  of  the 
seal,  to  comfort  and  direct  the  good,  and  often  in  the 
voice  of  thunder  to  alarm  the  guilty.  Hence,  it  is 
only  when  Conscience  is  perplexed  with  the  grand 
sophisticator,  human  Reason,  or  blinded  by  Passioa, 
pr  opposed  by  the  many  impediments  of  Sense  liaUe 
to  be  thrown  in  its  way,  that  its  light  becomes  ob- 
scure, and  its  rules  uncertain  and  difficult  to  be 
ascertained.  For,  notwithstanding  all  the  varieties 
of  moral  notions  among  men,  there  are  still  funda- 
mental principles  acknowledged  by  all,  and  which 
have  been  accounted  as  sacred,  though  men  practice 
the  contrary,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

When  Barclay  represented  "  the  Conscience  to  be 
the  seat  and  throne  of  God  in  the  soul,"  and  thai  it 
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was  accouniable  to  Him  only,  it  seems  prbbri»le  tkat 
he  indnded  in  the  term  the  notion  of  the  SpMt  0f 
Truth  itself*  But  when  he  stated  the  proposition  thai 
*^  CmisciMbe  fdlowi^th  (he*  Jiidgment,  doth -not' in^ 
form  it,**  he  was  contrasting  it  as  a  natural  po#er 
with  this  spirit  or  supernatural  emanation-,  atad  e6n- 
sidiering  the  vi^riableness  of  on^tward  creeds  and  modM 
of  worship. 

Now,  in  this,  there  is  less  inconsistency  than  may 
appear.  For,  as  it  is  said,  that  in  the*  Gonscience  the 
Voice  of  Truth  is  Beard,  Conscience  as  the  seat  is  put 
by  metonymy  for  the  pcnbet.  And  further;  ^  Ctm^ 
science  be  simply  the  knowledg;e  or  inward  testimoiiy 
of  the  mind  a^  to  the  rectitude  and  pravity  of  its  own 
thoughts  or  actions,  and  conseiluent  Judgment  upoft 
th^m  acciording  to  some  previous  rule  lyf  duty  "(i^it 
Whatever  way  this  rule  may  be  acqurn9d>;  it  isr'pltiifi 
lluit  this  testimony  or  judgment  may  vtlry  according 
Id  the  degree  of  light  and  knowledge  received :  and 
tBus  Conscience  may  follow  the  judgment  or  opinion. 
'This  it  must  be  allowed  is  the  common  meaning  ef 
th6  'Word  in  Scripture  :  because  the  Scripture  recog^ 
lti2es  only- one  divine  operative  principle  in  man:^ 
Ih^  spirit  of  God-^the  light  of  Truth-^he  measureof 
Grace — the  immediate  revelation  of  the  Divine  wilf, 
&c.  If  Conscience,  therefore,  does  not  include  this 
scripture  principle,  it  simply  means  the  testimony  of 
the  mind  as  above  stated ;  or  if  these  two  meanings 
be  discarded  (as  when  the  word  Conscience  is  used  by 
those  called  Moral   Writers^  in  the  comprehensive 
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aceeptation  of  which  I  have  given  so  nMmj  examples) 
it  iqiplies  to  some  power  of  the  mind  of  which  we  can 
have  no  possible  conception  either  firqm  Reason  or 
Revebticm^  and  as  such  may  justlj  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. 

If  we  believe  that  the  spirit  of  God,  or  a  diviie 
monitor  in  the  soul,  operates  universallj  in  maoy 
when  it  is  not  slighted  and  regBisted,  we  shall  not 
easily  make  out  the  difference  between  Us  operatiess 
and  those  of  what  is  called  a  moral  sense  or  nafami 
consdeiwe^  whidi  prescribes  to  the  heathen  the  pa& 
of  duty,  and  at  the  same  time  excludes  the  two  Scr^ 
ture  ideas  just  noticed.  For,  it  will  hardly  be  said 
that  there  are  two  principles,  distinct  in  their  natniei 
yet  pointing  to  the  same  end ;  the  one  eardify,  the 
other  heavenly ;  the  one  a  natural  faculty,  the  otfier 
a  divine  principle ;  whose  office  and  operation  are  flie 
same : — small  in  the  beginning — humble  in  the  ap* 
pearance — slow  in  the  developement — improved  bj 
docility  and  obedience — beard  only  in  the  calm— ia 
the  storm  of  passion,  silent  or  unheeded — ^not  only 
premonitory  in  counsel,  and  checking  in  temptatioB, 
but  swift  in  reproof  for  evil,— comforting  the  good 
even  in  affliction — goading  the  wicked  with  remorse— 
and  ceasing  to  strive  when  constantly  rejected. 
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Sbot.  III. 

T%e  Beasanitigs  of  Locke  on  InmUe  Moral  Principle 

considered. 

To  the  opiniods  of  Locke  I  haye  already  made  some 
aUosuMi :  and  as  I  have  before  hinted,  it  woiild  ill 
beeome  anj  one  to  make  light  of  so  great  a  name-^Ai 
ornament  to  his  country,  a  profound  and  candid  phi*' 
losojAer,  a  devout  and  humble  Christian,  exemplary 
in  his  life  and  character. 

His  reasonings  on  the  subject  of  Conscience  and  of 
moral  distinctions,  have  drawn  upon  him,  notwith- 
atanding,  the  severe  animadversions  of  some  eminent 
authors.  But  whether  he  meant  to  imply  all  that  is 
inferred  from  his  writings,  I  will  not  take  upon  my- 
self to  determine.  If  hb  opinions  be  not  correct,  the 
errors  of  so  good  a  man  must  be  diffused  as  widely  as 
his  feme,  and  make  an  impression  on  the  mind  deep 
and  lasting,  in  proportion  to  his  virtues,  and  the 
^fopth  of  his  understanding. 

In  so  far  as  Locke  considered  Conscience  to  be 
^^  nothing  else  but  our  own  opinion  or  judgment  of 
the  moral  Rectitude  or  Pravity  of  our  own  actions;'* 
his  observations  seem  to  b^  pertinent,  and  his  reason- 
ings on  them  conclusive.  For,  according  to  this 
meaning,  Conscience  may  be  said  to  follow  the  moral 
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rule  or  notion  of  daty  in  the  mind  (however  it  be  ac- 
quired), to  be  directed  by  it,  and  to  do  nothing  noie 
than  bear  its  secret  testimony  to  the  foifilm^rt  or 
transgression  of  this  rule.  If  this  rule  be  misimder- 
stood,  or  by  any  means  perverted,  Conscience  wiU  he 
pervert^  also.  But  there  is  another  most  iiapofttfll 
question  relative  to  the  CNrigin,  principles,  and  finnh 
dation  of  this  rule  itself.  And  when  he  undertook  is 
fHwe  that  there  was  no  other  foundation  f<Mrit  ttu 
the  light  afforded  by  owr  own  experience,  aadAs 
labour  of  our  natural  abilities-^-a  doctrine  impKud  ia 
these  words  and  in  hit  subsequent  reaaoningit,  Ait 
^*  without  being  written  on  their  hearts,  men  asy^lgr 
the  same  way  that  they  come  to  the  knowledge  «f 
other  things,  come  to  assent  to  several  mcnral  fak% 
and  be  convinced  ef  their  oUigations" — ^^  and  tfnta 
tnan  by  the  right  use  of  his  natural  abilities  wtKf^ 
without  any  innate  principles^  attain  the  knowledge  «f 
a  God  and  other  things  that  concern  him" — andalw 
that  ^^  some  people  are  wholly  without  ideas  of  Goi 
and  principles  of  Morality"* — consequently  must  be 
without  any  Conscience,  so  far  as,  by  his  own  dfrfiai^ 
tion,  principles  of  morality  are  concerned ;  he  occiaeil 
to  take  a  widely  different  view  of  the  rights  and  sa- 
premacy  of  Conscience,  as  well  as  of  the  immutable 
foundation  of  moral  truth,  from  those  whose  opinioiis 
are  already  quoted. 

And  when  we  add  to  this,  the  leading  points  of  his 
system,  that  the  human  mind  in  its  in&nt  state  is  s 

•  Essay,  Book  I,  Ch.  4,  §  12. 
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perfect  blank,  equally  indifferent  to  good  or  enl,  and 
without  any  seed  or  element  of  virtue ;  it  is  scarcely 
8ur(m8tng  that  he  should  have  appeared  to  some  to 
overturn  the  basis  of  moral  and  religious  obligation, 
by  denying  an  innate  source  of  moral  sentiment,  or 
implanted  principle  of  duty, — ^by  whatever  name  it 
may  be  distinguished — ^the  name  signifying  little,  if  the 
fiict  be  admitted. 

It  is  indeed  true  that,  to  enforce  his  argument,  he 
has  collected  a  number  of  alleged  facts,  some  of  them 
of  doubtful  authenticity,  from  such  obscure  travellera 
as  Garcilasso  dela  Yega,  Thevenot,  and  Baumgarten, 
to  prove  the  existence  of  certain  moral  enormities  in 
different  countries,  practised,  he  says,  ^^  without  the 
least  remorse  of  conscience.''  And  he  argues  that, 
seeing  such  atrocities  are  committed,  there  can  be  no 
internal  rule  of  moral  conduct— no  standard  of  duty, 
natural  to  mankind,  and  therefore  no  universally  ac- 
knowledged practical  principles  among  mea;  some 
Qations  generally  approving  what  others  condemn* 
:  But^  admitting  these  reports  to  be  true  to  their  full 
extent,  they  would  only  show — what  we  have  evidence 
of  every  day — the  depravity  of  haman  nature:  and 
we  need  only  look  to  the  uneducated  rustic,  the  un- 
cultivated Indian,  the  idiot,  and  the  insane,  for  proof 
of  man's  moral  imbecility,  when  he  is  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances unfavourable  to  his  improvement,  or  phy* 
sically  incapacitated  for  attaining  it. 

A  seed  thrown  among  rubbish  will  not  grow  and 
bear  fruit ;  yet  it  does  not  cease  to  be  a  seed.    And, 

2  b 
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likewise,  admitting  the  reasonings  of  Locke  tobejott, 
they  would  prove  as  much  against  the  Gospel  prin- 
ciple of  Light  and  Truth,  which  is  said  to  be  given  to 
every  man  to  profit  with,  and  to  be  a  law  written  is 
the  heart,  as  against  the  instinctive  direction  oft 
natural  Conscience.  For,  it  surely  is  not  pretended 
that  n^ere  outward  education  can  give  the  Spirit  ef 
God  to  man.  It  is  incommunicable,  by  man,  uiiletf 
under  immediate  inspiration,  when  he  is  emplojfed 
instrumentally  to  call  it  forth,  to  increase  its  gronth 
and  power,  and  to  shed  upon  it  the  dew  of  heaven* 

Nay,  as  it  will  afterwards  appear,  the  same  reaiii* 
ings  would  also  prove  against  the  existence  of  tke 
faculty  of  Reason. 

It  was  one  thing  to  assert,  what  cannot  well  be 
denied,  that,  as  man  is  constituted,  he  can  adopt  an 
inferior  and  variable  rule  of  duty,  and  bring  hioH 
self  to  abide  by  that  rule,  and  make  what  is  called 
a  Conscience  of  obeying  it ;  and  another  thiBf 
to  maintain  the  proposition,  that  there  is  no  moral 
principle  implanted  in  the  human  mind  distinct  from 
Reason,  that  is,  from  outward  observation  :  ^  For 
moral  principles,"  says  Locke,  ^^  require  reasoning 
and  discourse,  and  some  exercise  of  the  mind  to  die* 
cover  the  certainty  of  their  truth."  But  if  it  be  trvo 
of  all  moral  principles  ^^  that  they  require  reasoning 
and  discourse,  &c." — it  must  be  true  of  the  simplest 
as  well  as  the  most  complicated,  of  the  groundworic 
and  elements,  as  well  as  of  the  elaborate  system. 
Consequently  the  tendency  of  this  argument  is  to 
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show  that  there  is  no  innate  principle  at  all,  distinct 
from  Reason,  whose  office  it  is  to  show  the  Ibveliness 
of  virtoe,  and  the  hatefulnessof  vice,  and  to  prescribe 
the  path  of  dutj.  Such  a  notion  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  numerous  convincing  testimonies  above  ad- 
duced from  the  wisest  philosophers.  It  will  be 
shown,  how  far  it  is  opposed  to  the  testimony  of 
Scripture. 

Locke  admits  that  ^  a  great  part  of  mankind  give 
testimony  to  the  law  of  nature,"  and  that  ^^  several 
moral  rules  may  receive  from  mankind  a  very  general 
approbation  without  either  knowing  or  admitting  thie 
ix%»  gromd  of  morality;"  ^^  which,"  he  says,  ^'  can 
only  be  the  will  and  law  of  God" — a  will  and  law, 
according  to  his  system,  discovered  either  by  reason 
«r  extraordinary  revelation,  and  in  no  other  way — 
that  is,  partially  by  reason  and  morejklltf  by  divine 
levdation.  Yet,  as  if  the  law  of  nature  could  do 
Bothing  for  them,  he  asks  the  question,  after  enu- 
-flierating  the  moral  enormities  ^  practised  in  dif- 
ftreiil  ages  and  countries  without  remorse  of  con- 
science*' — «  where  then  are  those  innate  principles 
0t  Justice,  Piety,  Gratitude,  Equity,  Chastity  ?  or 
'-where  is  that   universal  consent   that    assures    us 

tliere  are  such  inbred  rules?" ^^  There  is  scarce 

.that  principle  of  morality  to  be  named,  or  rule  of 
virtue  to  be  thought  on,  which  is  not  somewhere 
at  other  slighted  and  condemned  by  the  general 
iasbion  of  whole  societies  of  men,  governed  by  prac- 
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tical  opinions,  and  rules  of  living  quite  opposite  to 
others." 

It  may  be  noticed  that  through  great  part  of  the 
3d  Chap,  of  the  1st  Book  of  his  Essay,  Locke  takes 
for  granted  that  all  these  enormities  are  practised 
without  remorsCf  nay,  with  general  unqualified  ancal^ 
—such  as,  the  uncondemned  and  unscrupled  prMlies 
of  exposing  children  to  perish  in  woods  by  ftmiaesr 
wild  beasts,  ^^  among  whole  nations  of  the  mosiikh 
lized people^'*  and  of  burying  them  alive  with  tfceir 
deceased  mothers ;  among  others,  the  killing  Ikeir 
parents  <<  without  any  remorse  at  all," — among  otken^ 
'^  the  rearing  up  their  own  children  to  devour  theB;"* 
among  others.  Revenge  and  Cannibal-appetita  ac- 
counted their  chief  virtues ;  and  even  many  wfcok 
nations  without  the  vestige  of  an  idea  of  Gkid,  witk* 
out  religion  or  any  form  of  worship  !* 

Though  we  might  be  prepared  to  see  a  fearful  pic- 
ture of  the  depravity  of  human  nature  and  to  own  i^ 
truth ;  and  though  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  de- 
plorably sunk  in  wickedness,  so  that  one  is  aloKtft 
reluctant  to  step  forward  as  the  advocate  of  humanity 
to  defend  it  from  such  a  charge ;  yet  the  positiooi 
above  stated,  contains  so  strong  a  reflexion  upon  oar 
benighted  fellow-creatures— of  the  same  origin  witk 
ourselves— the  same  blood — the  same  natural  endow- 
ments, sympathies,  and  feelings — heirs,  too,  of  the 
same  glorious  immortality;   that  I  venture  to  thiok 

*   Elssay,  Book  I.  Chapn.  3  and  4. 
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few  persons  could  be  found  who  would  give  credit  to 
one  half  of  these  rumours,  without  at  least  asking  for 
proof  upon  proof  of  their  authenticity.  For,  even  if 
the  evidence  for  acts  so  revolting  to  our  feelings  were 
ever  so  strong,  one  would  still  linger  in  the  hope,  and 
wi&h  to  believe,  that  they  were  not  true.  That  I  may 
Dotice  no  other  than  the  last ;  even  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  Plutarch  and  Cicero  both  declared  that  there 
was  no  nation  to  be  found  upon  earth  so  savage  as  to 
be  without  some  conception  of  a  God.  Yet  a  Chris- 
tian philosopher  of  the  1 8th  century  discovers  that 
tiieae  illustrious  heathens  were  wrong ! — wrong  in  a 
vital  principle  of  religion — the  universal  diffusion  of 
the  divine  spirit  among  men-i-the  cardinal  point  of 
Christian  doctrine. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  enormities  are  not 
spoken  of  as  casual  deviations  from  the  rule  of  mora- 
lity; they  are  not  spoken  of  as  practices  for  which 
fjm  nations  themselves  might  possibly  assign  some 
9ort  of  reason,  religious  or  civil,  to  justify  their  usages, 
and  thus,  by  way  of  excuse,  to  cover  the  violation  of 
some  natural  duty ;  which  would  itself  show  their 
intemal  sense  and  acknowledgment  of  those  duties : 
bat  they  are  spoken  of  as  practices  universally  ap- 
]iroved  among  whole  societies  of  men,  the  rule  of 
Tirtue  subverted,  and  that  of  vicp  passing  current  in 
its  place,  wiihoui  remorse^  wiihotit  conscience^  nay  with 
general  consenL 

It  would  be  almost  as  credible  that  whole  societies 
of  mea  might  be  found,  who  should  systematic^Uy 
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ag^ree  to  call  boney  hitter  and  wormwood  aweet,  as 
that,  amoDg  whole  commanitiety  virtue  ahoyld  ht 
accounted  vice,  and  right  and  wrong  ihonld  be 
dered  so  indiscriminatelj  acceptable  to  tke 
feelings  of  the  mind ;  even  setting  aside  ereiy 
deration  of  the  expediency  and  usefulneaa  of  rirtoe  Is 
society.  For  there  is  a  natural  oongruity  in  ▼irluets 
the  human  heart,  and  an  incongruity  in  vice ;  aathen 
is  a  congruity  in  music  to  the  ear,  and  in  sweets  to  ihs 
taste. 

'  We  know  that  there  are  some  human  beings  if 
perverted  tastes  and  senses.  But  this  is  a  state  esa* 
trary  to  nature,  or  the  original  institution  of  thiafi; 
and  one  might  as  well  believe  that  whole  nrmmnaitiw 
should  agree  to  fix  certain  agreeable  or  disagveeskb 
qualities  to  the  sensible  objects  in  questicMi,  jost  ai 
the  humour  of  different  societies  might  dispose  then 
to  vary  these  relations,  as  that  mankind  should  k 
brought  to  consider  gratitude  under  any  circomstancet 
hateful,  and  ingratitude  amiable : — ^for  this  may  bt 
given  as  one  of  the  examples  of  Lockers  general  pm* 
position.  Though  man  may  sink  himself  below  the 
brute  in  depravity,  when  he  is  actuated  by  vicieai 
propensities,  yet  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  beliefe 
that,  in  their  cool  moments,  any  tribes  on  the  fi^e  of 
the  earth  should  so  completely  and  systematicallj 
mistake  the  distinguishing  characters  of  right  and 
wrong.  For  it  would  be  a  libel  against  Xeasmty^s 
well  as  against  Moral  principle  and  Humanity;  aiui 
if  such  a  state  existed,  it  would  be  as  fair  to  argiw 
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ikaX  such  haman  beings  were  devoid  of  a  rational 
tkcvMjj  because  they  acted  so  irraiionalbfj  as  that 
they  were  without  a  Conscience  or  moral  Principle, 
because  they  acted  so  immorally.  But  if  ihe  jir$i  im- 
pressions of  virtue  and  vice  are  equally  acceptable  to 
the  cool  and  unadulterated  human  heart,  there  can 
|be  no  such  implanted  principle. 

The  admission  of  this  author  is,  indeed,  of  some 
tralue  that,  ^^  certain  moral  truths  may  be  discovered 
and  moral  rules  receive  approbation  among  mankind 
bjf  ike  lighi  qffuUure**^  But,  if  this  light  of  nature  is 
not  meant  to  include  some  knowledge,  however  ob- 
eevre,  of  that  eternal  law  of  Righteousness,  which 
requires  a  degree  of  natural  revelation  to  unfold  it, 
the  previous  admission  will  not  much  qualify  the 
ground  which  Locke  has  taken,  and  is  far  from  re- 
coBciling  his  conclusions  either  to  Reason  or  Scrip- 
tare,  fiocke  does  not  deny  that  man  may  attain  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  duty  by  the  right  use  of  his  natural 
abilities.  He  affirms  the  proposition ;  and  so  for,  it 
asay  be  said,  there  is  no  just  reason  for  opposing  his 
argument.  If,  indeed,  it  was  only  a  question  whe- 
ther the  principles  of  morality  are  innaley  or  are  dis^ 
covered  in  a  secondary  way  by  some  circuitous  pro- 
CfBBS  of  the  intellectual  Acuities ;  provided  it  was 
admowledged,  that  grounds  were  laid  in  the  nature 
of  man  for  their  early  discovery,  and  that  they  are  by 
some  means  or  other  made  known ;  we  should  not 
perhaps.haye  much  cause  of  disagreement.  But,  when 
he  further  asserts  that  whole  societies  of  men  may 
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arrive  at  adult  age  ^^  mih&utanyprisieipksqfmiOfMy 
at  ally*  and  are  in  the  practice  of  vice  wUkmA  te- 
tnorse^  as  if  it  were  virtue ;  be  maintains  an  opinion 
widely  different  from  the  former ;  which,  it  b  hnmUj 
conceived,  cannot  be  supported  on  any  soond  prin- 
ciples. 

Therefore,  in  reference  to  his  various  eomoienti  si 
the  word  Innate,  as  applied  to  speculative  aAd  monl 
rules — a  denial  of  which  is  made  the  ground  of  sndi 
alarming  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  Ibundatioa  rf 
morals — it  may  at  once  be  conceded  that  they  aie  wd 
innate,  and  yet  his  inferences  be  questioned  ;  it  bcng 
plainly  of  little  moment  whether  principles  are  inasle, 
or  they  develope  themselves  according  to  certain  de- 
terminate laws  of  the  mind,  when  it  is  placed  under 
the  ordinary  advantages  of  culture  in  human  society. 
Hence  though  we  admit  all  his  reasonings,  in  prov- 
ing the  negative  of  innate  principles,  to  be  ¥alid,  we 
may  justly  question  his  conclusions,  when  he  contends 
that  whole  societies  are  without  any  principles  of 
morality  at  all.  For,  in  making  the  latter  assertioSi 
he  leaves  the  former  ground  of  argument ;  and,  in 
attempting  to  prove  that  men  in  society,  in  other 
words,  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  (which  he  allies 
to  be  capable  of  knowing  right  and  wrong  and  of  dis- 
tinguishing vice  from  virtue,)  are,  notwithstanding, 
zcUhout  these  principles  of  morality ;  he  evidently 
attacks  the  competency  oF  Reason  itself,  and  makes 
as  little  even  of  the  light  of  nature,  to  which  be 
before  allowed  some  capability  in  the  discovery  of 
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moral  rales.  As  all  men  liave  the  light  of  nature, 
and  the  light  of  nature  is  said  to  be  competent  to  the 
diseoTery  of  some  moral  principles,  it  follows  that  all 
men  are  to  be  considered  more  or  less  partakers  of 
these  principles ;  as  much  as  they  are  to  be  considered 
partakers  of  the  common  principles  of  reasoning, 
which  are  the  privilege  of  every  rational  being.  To 
take  away  from  a  moral  agent  the  very  principles  by 
which  his  moral  accountability  is  only  to  be  judged, 
is  to  take  away  an  essential  part  of  his  mental  con- 
stitution, and  to  make  him  in  fact  not  a  man.  It 
would  be  impossible  by  any  sound  logic  to  prove 
that  a  moral  agent  could  exist  without  moral  prin- 
ciples; or  a  rational  agent  without  rational  princi- 
ples ;  or  a  sensual  agent  without  sensual  principles ; 
or  an  instinctive  agent  without  instinctive  principles ; 
or  a  mechanical  ag<ent  without  mechanical  principles. 
Therefore,  if  the  principles  are  wanting,  the  agency 
ia  destroyed;  and  so  far  the  essential  character  of 
moral,  rational,  sensual,  instinctive,  or  mechanical, 
18  lost. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  any  system,  however 
clear  and  plausible  its  arguments,  which  goes  to 
prove  that  whole  societies  of  men  are  not  moral 
'.agents,  should  be  received  with  very  great  hesitation. 
When  it  can  be  proved  that  human  beings  are  never 
.visited  by  any  monitions  of  conscience,  then,  indeed 
iwe  must  acknowledge  they  are  in  no  way  to  be  con- 
sidered accountable  for  their  actions.  But  a  man 
bred  up  ip  society  without  conscience,  is  a  being  of 
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whom  we  can  form  no  conception :  and  a 
witbout  some  sort  of  moral  principles  is  a  boiUiaf 
without  any  foundation.  Thereibre  coDsdence  is  ss 
essential  to  man  as  reason  or  sense. 

Some  men  maj  indeed  do  violence  to  their  Batanl 
feelings  and  sear  the  conscience,  as  they  may  blent 
eren  the  edge  of  appetite  and  cloy  the  seasea ;  and 
others  may  lose  their  understanding,  or  like  idieli 
may  be  incapable  of  reasoning  at  all.  But  be  whs 
cannot  distinguish  vice  from  virtue  or  right  Snm 
wrong,  and  confounds  the  sacred  distinctions  of  gaei 
and  evil,  as  if  they  were  mutable  relatioMiy  has  si 
diseased  and  perverted  a  moral  perception,  aa  he  thit 
reasons  amiss  may  be  considered  to  have  a  perverts^ 
use  of  his  rational  fiaiculty,  or  he  that  see  aasias 
perverted  use  of  the  organ  of  vision,  or  he  fhaft 
amiss  has  a  vitiated  palate. 

Hence,  it  would  seem  as  consistent  to  believe,  tksl 
whole  societies  of  men  should  agree  to  overturn  the 
understood  relations  of  truth  and  falsehood,  ao  as  to 
think  and  act  like  so  many  madmen  ;  or  to  put  swest 
for  bitter,  and  bitter  for  sweet,  from  some  UDaooount* 
able  and  unnatural  motive ;  as  that  they  should  agree 
by  general  compact  to  confound  the  distioctioas  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  to  call  evil  good,  and  good 
evil. 

We  call  custom  arbitrary,  and  fiishion  cbangeaUs, 
and  common  sense  revolts  at  their  inconsistencies: 
but  we  turn  with  delight  and  confidence  to  the  belief 
that  there  are  pure  unerring  principles  (whether  a 
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man's  rational  or  moral  conduct  is  concerned,)  which 
can  regulate  both  one  and  the  other  according  to  a 
right  standard ;  and  that  this  standard  is  to  be  ulti- 
mately  found  no  where  else^  but  in  his  own  nnper- 
▼erted  and  nnsophisticated  reason  and  conscience; 
just  as  the  outward  senses  in  their  pure  and  natural 
state  convey  true  and  unperverted  impressions  to  the 
mind  of  the  qualities  of  external  things. 

If  at  any  time  the  multitude,  by  passion,  careless- 
ness or  ease,  have  been  hurried  away  by  preposte- 
roas  usages,  there  have  seldom  been  wanting  among 
any  people  a  few  honest. censors  who  have  examined 
their  own  hearts,  and  discovered  what  was  right,  and 
jraised  their  voices  against  the  prevailing  evil.    Be* 
aides,  however  the  multitude  may  seem  to  be  carried 
down  the  current  of  popular  opinion,    without  a 
thought  of  the  immorality  or  absurdity  of  any  prac« 
tices  amongst  them ;  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that,  as 
human  nature  is  constituted,  there  are  not  some  who 
now  and  then  feel  a  secret  wound.    Is  is  not,  how- 
^ver,  dangerous  to  assume  the  negative  ?    And  is  it 
possible  for  any  philosopher  to  know  that  human 
beings  are  not  visited  by  secret  upbraidings  for  omis- 
sions and  commissions,  for  unkindness  and  ingrati- 
tude,, for  ebullitions   of  passion  and   violations  of 
faith  and  truth,  even  in  the  most  savage  state  of 
society  ?    And  what  are  these  upbraidings  of  a  man^s 
own  heart,  but  the  evidence  and  the  eflfect  of  moral 
principles  ?  Without  them  no  human  society  can  be 
imagined  to  exist.    And,  ihereforcj  we  may  with  cort" 
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fifknee  presume^  ikaiikere  never  was  amy  humamsocidy 
wiihaui  same  sort  of  moral  principles. 

If  the  passag^es  I  have  quoted  from  Locke  mi  Ikk 
•subject^  did  not  carry  their  own  evid^ioe  of  his 
iffg  along  with  them,  many  might  suppose  tliai 
un&ir  advantage  bad  been  taken  in  the  selectkNi* 
And  I  almost  doubt  whether  I  should  have  ventored 
to  comment  so  freely  on  the  writings  of  so 
an  author,  if  the  way  had  not  been  in  some 
opened  before  me.  For,  I  do  not  believe  that 
men  as  Reid,  Price,  Stewart,  Watts,  Peattie,  ui 
others,  would  have  made  similar  comments  on  ths 
tendency  of  his  principles,  if  these  had  not  natoiiDy 
led  to  conclusions  un&vourable  to,  what  the  writeii 
above  named  apprehended  to  be,  the  only  sure  fiioa- 
dation  of  morality  and  religion,  viz.  an  implaaM 
principle  of  Truth. 

Sect.  IV. 

Conscience  alzoays  includes  the  notion  of  a  Moral 

Principle. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  two  seasn 
in  which  the  word  Conscience  has  been  usually  em- 
ployed :  in  the  one  signifying  an  original  prindple^ 
light,  governor,  or  teacher — ^the  internal  propounder 
of  the  moral  law  and  the  guide  of  life ;  in  the  other  a 
secret  testimony  and  judgment  of  the  mind,  varying 
with  its  knowledge  or  speculative  opinions,  yet  carry- 
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ing  a  sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  agreeing  with 
acme  acquired  rule  of  duty,  so  as  to  condemn  or  ap« 
prove  as  this  rule  is  broken  or  obeyed. 

Now,  that  man  should  have  been  constitated  so  as 
to  bold  fast  even  error  with  a  kind  of  sacred  attach- 
ment, is  in  itself  a  direct  proof  of  an  instinctive 
tendency  in  the  mind  to  some  sort  of  religious  obli- 
gation.  For,  what  is  to  be  conceived  of  even  aa 
erroneous  conscience,  but  of  a  secret  testimony  inn 
plying  convittion,  that  whatever  rule  of  duty  has  been 
adopted  must  be  obeyed,  and  that  punishment  will 
follow  disobedience  ?  This  secret  sense  therefore  is 
the  ground-work  of  moral  accountability,  and  is  no 
fiirther  answerable  for  any  subsequent  speculative 
aberrations,  than  the  perfect  original  structure  of  a 
good  eye  is  answerable  for  all  the  errors  of  vision  to 
which  it  is  liable. 

In  the  first  sense,  conscience  appears  to  involve  the 
notion  of  an  internal  legislator  or  propounder  of  an 
engraven  law;  in  the  second,  that  of  a  judge  detei- 
mining  according  to  the  knowledge  of  this  law. 
There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  law  may  be 
misapprehended ;  and  various  ways  also  in  which  the 
judge  may  be  misinformed. 

If  the  human  mind  were  not  on  all  hands  beset 
with  infirmities  and  with  snares,  with  seeming  friends 
and  with  cunning  foes,  the  law  would  be  always  seen 
in  its  purity,  and  the  judgment  always  sound.  A  man 
borii  and  reared  in  (he  dark,  is  not  called  upon  to 
give  an  account  of  things  which  he  never  saw.    It 
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cannot  be  expected  that  anj  human  being  brought  up 
in  an  impure  moral  atmosphere  should  be  free  from 
taint.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  amidst  ignonmca  aid 
barbarism  be  should  escape  delusion.  If  things  were 
otherwise^  the  whole  moral  system  would  be  changed. 
As  it  is,  we  cannot  doubt  that  no  man  will  be  calM 
upon  to  give  an  account  offruii  or  isserease  diepro- 
portioned  to  the  talents  he  has  received;  nor  fv 
greater  moral  excellence  than  the  light  and  know- 
ledge put  in  his  way  will  enable  him  to  attain.  Let 
ns  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  all  men  under  ev«y 
variety  of  circumstance  had  the  same  dear  notioaisf 
duty  impressed  upon  their  minds*  This  woaU  cer- 
tainly be  a  different  dispensation  from  that  gadrr 
which  we  live.  It  has  pleased  the  Divine  GrovenNTy 
to  measure  out  Truth  in  different  proportiona  to  iafr 
Tiduals.  For  all  are  not  possessed  of  the  same  talents— 
neither  are  all  called  to  the  same  service ;  and  the  laboor 
and  exercise  of  the  diligent  would  be  thrown  away, 
if  the  indolent  could  know  as  much  as  themselves 
Besides,  that  rule  in  the  divine  economy — at  once  tk 
test  and  reward  of  obedience,  would  be  set  aside : 
that  when  a  Utile  knowledge  of  duty  is  well  used, 
more  is  added  in  due  measure ;  just  as  greater  trust 
is  reposed  in  the  steward  who  has  been  found  faith- 
ful. If  all  men  were  to  see  and  know  their  duty 
alike,  at  what  age  should  this  knowledge  commence? 
But  it  is  known  to  be  taken  away  from  some  who  have 
resisted  the  light  in  their  consciences.  How  is  the 
supposed  law  of  universal  clearness  in  apprehending 
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daty,  to  be  reconciled  with  this  its  temporary  ab- 
scence,  with  the  entire  want  of  mental  cultivation, 
and  with  the  unevolved  state  of  the  infant  mind  ? 

The  &ct,  therefore,  that  the  principles  of  the  moral 
law  are  not  in  all  men  clearly  developed  in  distinct 
characters,  is  no  argument  against  its  universality. 
We  can  hardly  conceive  the  present  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  Deity  to  be  compatible  with  such  an  un<- 
equivocal  diffusion  of  its  precepts.  Yet  on  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  doubt,  from  every  thing  we  see,  that 
there  is  a  most  impartial  moral  administration :  and 
that  the  most  enlightened  has  no  room  to  glory  over 
the  most  ignorant,  but  in  his  greater  submission  to  his 
Maker's  will,  and  greater  prostration  of  body,  soul, 
nod  spirit,  before  Him. 

To  turn  from  this  digression,  I  may  add,  in  allusion 
to  the  two  significations  of  CSonscience  above  noticed, 
that  it  appears  in  the  first  to  involve  the  notion  of  a 
perception  of  the  ieart  springing  flrom  an  innate  pri&« 
ciple  of  moral  accountability;  and  in  the  second  a 
judgment  of  the  understanding  varying  with  degrees  of 
outTDard  knowledge. 

I  believe  the  latter  meaning  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  tenor  of  its  use  in  Scripture,  for  the  reason  before 
assigned. 

In  one  sense,  therefore,  it  has  a  relation  to  the 
understanding.  But  Conscience,  taken  in  whatever 
sense,  universally  presupposes,  if  it  does  not  include, 
the  notion  of  a  Moral  Principle. 
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I  proceed  to  show  that  different  writeri  haTe 
aware  of  this. 

Bishop  Butler  obsenres,  that  <<  it  is  manifivt  gmMt 
part  of  common  language  and  of  commcm  beluinonr 
over  the  world  is  formed  upon  supposition  of; 
jGM:ulty;  whether  called  Conscience,  Moral 
Moral  Sense,  or  Divine  Reason ;  whether  camsidereim 
a  seniimetd  of  the  understandings  or  as  a  perceptiom  ^ 
the  heartj  or  which  seems  the  truths  as  inclsuSng  boikJ^ 

Dr.  Reid  also  states,  that  ^^  the  moral  fiicolty  or 
Conscience,  is  both  an  active  and  an  intelleetmal  poMr 
of  the  mind.*'  ^^  By  it  solely  we  have  the  origiad 
conception  of  right  and  wrong."— *^^  The  bulk  of] 
kind  cannot  follow  long  trains  of  reasoning, 
science  commands  and  forbids  with  more  autboiiljy 
without  the  labour  of  reasoning. — ^The  Sopreow  B^ 
ing  who  has  given  us  eyes  to  discern  what  may  be 
useful  and  what  hurtful  to  our  natural  life,  has  also 
given  us  this  light  within^  to  direct  our  moral  coa- 
duct." 

Dr.  Reid  has  not  explained  very  clearly  in  whit 
respect  he  considered  Conscience  an  intellectosl 
power.*  His  definition  refers  to  the  Jirst  signifi- 
cation. 

Dr.  Rush  has  made  a  very  marked  distinction  be- 
tween the  moral  faculty  and  conscience,  as  he  con- 
ceived the  one  to  relate  to  the  heart,  and  the  other  to 

•  Inquiry  on  Virtue, 
t  E8^ay  3.  Ch.  8. 
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the  ttndeiiitanding,  in  the  following  passage.  ^^  The 
moral  faculty,"  says  he,  ^<  is  to  the  Conscience  what 
Sensation  is  to  perception.  It  acts  mlhout  reflection^ 
while. Conscience  follows  with  deliberate  steps,  and 
performs  the  office  of  a  lawgiver  while  Conscience 
performs  the  office  of  a  judge :  it  exercises  itself  on 
the  actions  of  others,  while  Conscience  confines  its 
operations  only  to  its  own  actions :  and  the  will  (as 
the  soarce  of  all  the  active  powers)  may  be  accounted 
the  seat  of  the  moral  faculty,  and  the  understanding 
the  seat  of  the  Conscience."* 

The  only  difference  between  Dr.  Rush's  definition 
and  that  of  others,  I  suppose  to  be,  that  he  confines 
the  use  of  the  term  moral  facultt/  to  what  I  have  con- 
sidered as  the  first  signification  of  the  word  Con- 
science, and  the  latter  expression  to  denote  the 
second. 

,  The  philosophy  of  Dr.  Paley  is  grounded  so  much 
upon  the  system  of  Locke,  that  I  have  scarcely  thought 
it  necessary  to  advert  to  it.  Some  advocates  of 
Faley's  doctrines  have,  however,  alleged  that,  if  he 
did  not  deny,  he  made  little  account  of  a  moral  prin- 
jDiple,  and  I  have  heard  his  authority  quoted  against 
the  opinion. 

I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  say  what  direct  in* 
ference  is  to  be  gathered  from  his  ^^  Moral  Philo- 
sophy" on  the  question :  the  passages  I  shall  select 
must  speak  for  themselves.    But  I  am  very  sure  that 

*  See  Influence  of  Physical  Causes  on  the  Moral  Faculty. 
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wbat  he  sajs  in  hia  Sermons  bean  the  most  ntiifiibe- 
tory  testimony  in  favour  of  the  argument  I  am  sop- 
porting. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  Chapter  on  tlie  Monl 
Sense^  he  says,  -  '^  Upon  the  whole,  it  seenur  to  me, 
either  that  there  exist  no  such  instincts  as  compose 
what  is  called  the  moral  sense,  or  that  they  are  not 
now  to  be  distinguished  from  prejudices  and  habits; 
on  which  account  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  ia 
moral  reasoning.'* — ^And  further,  ^^  In  a  word,  wbsa 
'  almost  every  thing  else  is  learned  by  imitation^  can 
we  wonder  to  find  the  same  cause  concerned  in  the 
generation  of  our  moral  sentiments?'* 

The  following  extracts  from  his  Sermons  seem  to 
speak  a  different  language. 

^'  It  being  confessed,  that  we  cannot  ordiaarily 
distinguish  at  the  time  the  suggestions  of  the  Spirit 
from  the  operations  of  our  minds,  it  may  be  asked, 
how  are  we  to  listen  to  them  ?  The  answer  is,  by 
attending  universally/  to  the  admonitions  within  us.— 
Men  do  not  listen  to  their  Consciences.  //  is  iknmgh 
the  whisperings  of  Conscience  that  the  Spirit  speaks* 
If  men  then  are  wilfully  deaf  to  their  Conscience 
they  cannot  hear  the  Spirit.  If  hearing,  if  being  eosi- 
polled  to  hear,  the  remonstrances  of  Conscience,  they 
nevertheless  decide,  and  resolve,  and  determine  to  go 
against  them ;  then  they  grieve,  then  they  defy^  then 
they  do  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  God."— <<  He  that 
misuses  or  abuses  the  portion  and  measure  of  spi« 
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Ihmf.*' 

<<  Is  it  superstition  ?  is  it  not  on  the  contlraiy,  a 
josl  and  reasonable  piety  to  implore  of  God  the 
gmdance  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  wheti  we  hate  any  thing 
€>f  great  importance  to  decide  upon  or  to  undertake.** 

<^  Conscience,  our  own  Conscience,  is  to  be  our 
Ghdde  in  all  things/' 

According  to  Hutcheson,  ^<  Conscience  denotes 
primarflj  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong :  or  at  IsHst 
this  serfse  is  necessarily  iildaded  in  every  notion  of 
Coescience ;  without  which  no  fi>rm  of  virtue  and  vice 
aonld  be  discerned." 

It  is  evident  that  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Oen'tiles 
distinguishes  the  law  written  in  the  heart  from  the 
MMMience  which  bears  witness  to  the  obedienjDe  or 
transgression  of  this  law.  ^'  For  when  the  Gentiles 
who  have  not  the  law  (of  Af oses)  do  by  nature  the 
thiiigs  contained  in  the  law ;  these,  hating  not  the 
law,  ar6  a  law  unto  themselves ;  who  shew  foi^th 
flbe  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts;  their 
Conscience  also  bearing  witness;  and  their  thoughts^ 
<Mr  reasonings  (ht^ntyutny  accusittg  or  else  excusing  one 
aiwther.** 

.  Ha  distinguishes  the  Conscience,  taken'  in  tHib 
aense,  from  the  Gospel  principle  of  light  and  truth. 
Aad,  in  as  much  as  the  Conscience,  thovigfa  w^k, 
jnigiit  be  Dhe^ent  to  the  light  it  had  received,  he  wa^ 
.caatious  of  ofiending  the  weak  conscience  of  his  in- 
esperienced  brethren ;    and  seemed  iikhilgent  even 

2c2 
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towards  ihtmy  who,  while  fliey  acted  eonacieDtiovdj, 
erred  only  through  ignorance.  But  a  higher  rule  ttaa 
any  which  outward  Conscience  could  afibrd— the 
i^velation  from  heaven  through  the  spirit  of  Tnilh^ 
was  the  only  foundation  on  which  this  digniisd 
teacher  and  his  fellow-labourers  built  their  assoimnce, 
*^  that  they  had  a  good  Conscience  ;'*  aod  that  ^  ia 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  they  had  had  their  eoa* 
venation  in  the  world." 

Now,  if  Conscience  be  simply  the  knowledfe  er 
testimony  which  the  mind  has  in  itself  of  its  owntlale^ 
it  is  dear  that  this  testimony  must  be  built  upon  amM 
primary  rule  or  law  previously  admitted :  and  it  is 
liable  to  vary,  as  the  complexion  of  the  miod  ia  di& 
ferent  societies  among  different  nations,  from  early  er 
acquired  habits,  may  vary  the  rule  of  conduct;  €ob* 
science  therefore,  in  this  acceptation,  does  no  more 
than  point  out  to  the  mind  its  real  state,  according  tt 
the  light  it  has  received.  If  this  light  be  small,  Coa- 
science  is  weak;  if  this  light  has  been  fkithfidlf 
obeyed,  it  is  pure ;  if  this  light  has  been  transmitted 
through  a  false  medium,  so  as  to  distort  the  natmil 
appearance  of  things,  Conscience  is  erroneous  or  per- 
verted; if  it  has  been  wantonly  disobe^-ed,  itiseril. 
Hence,  Conscience  is  ako  said  to  be  defiled,  hardened, 
seared,  benumbed. 

But,  putting  it  for  the  mind,  an  evil  Conscience  avj 
give  a  true  and  correct  testimony  of  an  evil  heart,  ai 
a  pure  Conscience  may  utter  the  language  of  pcaciy 
and  be  void  of  offence,  and  a  seared  Conadeiioe  ssj 
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denote  a  mind  hardeped  againat  the  iBupressions  of 
gttilt  So  that,  the  Conscience,  in  itself,  maj  be  a 
iiiitbful  monitor,  though  the  soul  be  impure:  and  the 
impurity,  as  is  often  the  casein  Scripture  phraseology, 
is  transferred  from  the  mind  generally  to  the  witness 
of  the  mind*  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  instance 
where  ^^  the  light  of  God"  is  said  ^^  to  become  dark- 
ness"— which  in  ftself,  or  morally,  is  impossible : 
but,  the  mind  may  become  darkened  in  which  other* 
wise  the  light  of  heaven  would  shine.  In  this  sense, 
with  reference  only  to  the  treatment  it  receives  from 
man,  the  Spirii  of  God  may  be  despised  and  pui  to 
shame  J  quenchedy  resisted; — the  truth  ofGod^  changed 
to  a  &>,  and  the  word  of  God  corrupted^  as  it  regards 
the  state  of  the  heart  and  soul  :-^but,  in  itself,  this 
Spirit,  Truth,  Word,  (which  is  one  and  the  same 
thing)  is  invincible,  incapable  of  any  thing  but  glory, 
immutable,  and  incorruptible. 

I  shall  conclude  these  illustrations  with  a  passage 
lirom  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments; 
which,  while  it  supports  the  limited  acceptation  of  the 
word  Conscience,  passes  by,  as  a  point  not  quite 
settled  among  men,  the  name  of  that  Power,  which 
Conscience  always  supposes,  and  which  is  acknow* 
ledged  to  be  the  internal  Sovereign  of  the  mind. 

^  The  word  Conscience  does  not  immediaieljf  denote 
any  faculty  or  moral  sense  by  which  we  approve  or 
disapprove.  Conscience  supposes  indeed  the  existence 
of  some  suchfaculty^  and  properly  signifies  our  con- 
sciousness of  having  acted  agreeably  or  contrary  to 
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Ua  directions.  When  Love^  Hatred,  ioj,  Serrow^ 
Gratitude,  Resentment,  with  so  many  other  passions^ 
which  are  all  supposed  to  be  the  subjedi  of  this  prin- 
ciple, have  made  themselves  considerable  enough  to 
get  titles  to  know  them  by,  is  it  not  suiprising  Hmt  the 
SoBereign  of  them  all  should  hitherto  have  been  le 
little  heeded^  that,  a  few  philosophers  excepted, 
nobody  has  yet  thought  it  wordf  while  to  bestow  a 
name  upon  it  ?'* 

The  fact  is,  that  by  some  it  has  been  called  Cot- 
science,  by  others  Moral  Sense,  by  others  the  Light  ef 
the  World,  the  Divine  Principle  of  Truth,  and  (tt 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  SouL    . 


¥^/ 


CHAP.  VIII. 


OP  THE  TRUE  SOURCE  OF  MORAL  SENTIMENTS; 
AND  OP  THE  VARIOUS  OPINIONS  RESPECT- 
ING A  MORAL  PRINCIPLE. 


Sect.  I. 
0/  Moral  Feelings  the  source  of  Truth. 

It  has  been  laid  down  in  this  Essaj  as  a  position  of 
some  importance,  that  there  is  a  power  or  faculty,  viz* 
the  Conscience  or  Moral  Principle,  (by  whatever 
name  it  may  be  distinguished)  and  that  it  is  the  root 
and  ground-work  of  virtue.  It  has  been  also  admitted, 
that  moral  sentiments  do  not  appear  as  early  as  some 
other  principles  in  children ;  and  are  liable  to  be  per- 
verted by  custom,  and  changed  by  education. 

From  these  admitted  facts,  however,  some  have 
contended  that  there  is  no  moral  sense,  nor  other 
guide  and  rule  of  conduct,  than  the  imperfect  instruc- 
tion of  Reason,  by,  what  is  called,  the  light  of  nature, 
on  the  one  hand^  and  the  clear  discovery,  made  by 
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Scripture  on  the  other:    Hence,  according  to  thii 
view,  Reason  is  the  only  guide  to  those  who  have  no 
access  to  Scripture.    But  it  was  also  held  by  Locke, 
that  man  received  his  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong 
by  observation,  or  from  without ;  at  least  that  he  had 
no  certain  criterion  in  his  own  breast  distinct  from 
Reason,  to  inform  him  of  these  distinctions;  and  a 
atill  stronger  point  was  even  urged,  that  scarce  a 
virtue  could  be  nained,  (excepting  those  which  are 
necessary  bonds  to  society)  but,  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  entire  communities  were  agreed  in  setting  it 
aside,  and  dispensing  with  its  obligation,  as  it  were, 
by  universal  consent;  and,  conversely,  scarce  a  vice, 
which  in  some  place  or  other,  did  not  rise  into  the 
dignity  of  a  virtue:  for,  one  position  seems  to  be  a 
nati^ral  consequence  of  the  other.     So  unprovided,  it 
was  to  be  inferred,  was  man  with  any  moral  instruc- 
tor in  his  own  breast;  and  so  mutable  were  all  moral 
distinctions ;  therefore,  so  little  depending  upon  any 
original  feelings  of  the  mind;  and  so  much  depending 
either  upon  the  outward  proof  that   virtue  was  in 
itself  profitable,  and  vice  the  contrary,  (which  is  a 
deduction  of  Reason) ;  or  on  the  persuasion,  derived 
from  Scripture,  that  it   was  the  Will  of  God,  and 
consequently  a  rule  of  conduct.     It  is  obvious,  that 
Feeling,  or  an  internal  source  of  moral  emotion,  is 
entirely  excluded  from  such  a  system. 

Some  reasons  have  been  already  assigned  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  argument ;  and  it  has  been  urged  that 
when  the  genuine  features  of  moral  conduct,  in  other 
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I,  the  various  actions  arising  from  Gratitude, 
integrity,  Justice,  Fortitude,  Benevolence,  and  their 
opposites  (which  we  suppose  muift  enter  into  the 
vocabulary  of  all  languages)  are  &irly  brought  before 
the  uncorrupted  and  unprejudiced  view  of  the  mind— > 
they  are  discerned  as  clearly  to  be  virtuous  or  vicious, 
praiseworthy  or  blameable,  and  right  or  wrong,  by 
an  internal  sense  or  moral  tribunal ;  as  sounds  are 
discovered  by  the  unobstructed  ear  to  be  harmonious 
or  discordant,  or  as  objects  of  sight  are  seen  to  be 
beautiful  or  otherwise  by  a  sound  eye — without  mote 
or  film— when  looking  through  a  clear  medium  with 
a  st^dy  light. 

For,  as  many  things  are  necessary,  in  the  natural 
state,  to  perfect  outward  vision,  and  in  fact  to  clear 
perception,  by  any  one  of  the  outward  Senses ;  so 
many  things  are  necessary,  in  the  moral  state,  to  a 
correct  moral  judgment. 

But,  as  we  do  not  consult  Reason  to  know  whether 
an  object  is  beautiful,  or  a  flower  is  fragrant,  or  a 
fruit  is  sweet ;  so  neither  do  we  use  it  in  feeling  the 
first  emotions  excited  by  the  moral  qualities  of  human 
actions.  By  the  constitution  of  our  minds  we  are 
compelled  to  feel  certain  emotions  in  perceiving  these 
actions ;  for  which  we  can  give  no  other  explanation 
than  this,  that  it  is  a  law  imposed  upon  our  nature. 
That  we  may  pervert  this  original  law,  is  very  true  ; 
Bod  that  we  may  reason  and  rebel  against  these  feel- 
ings  so  as  to  reduce,  change,  corrupt,  stifle,  and  al- 
most annihilate,  until  we  scarcely  know  what  th^y 
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were  originally,  b  also  certain.  But  their  uiiTer* 
vality  proves  their  common  origin;  and  that  thej 
belong  as  much  to  human  nature,  as  taste  or  smdl; 
which  are  liable  to  be  corrupted  as  well  as  ^  pri- 
mary emotions  in  question.  These  emotiona  striks 
us  at  once  without  a  long  previous  inquiry;  and  we 
pronounce  judgment  at  once ;  though  an  inveetigatioo 
of  Reason  may  sometimes  be  necessary  in  order  to 
show  that  the  moral  actions  we  contemplate^  are  la 
reality  such  as  they  appear  to  us.  If  they  are  notf  om 
moral  judgments  may  be  qualified,  and  heightenedy  or 
softened,  according  to  the  intention  or  denierit  of  the 
agent.  For  a  man  may  inadvertently  do  an  aet  ef 
apparent  inhumanity,  when  in  the  pursuit  of  a  bene- 
volent purpose.  And  the  moral  feeling  may  in  itsdf 
be  correct,  which  condemns  him  upon  that  preswap- 
tion.  But,  though  it  be  a  correct  decision,  according 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  case,  it  may  not  be  correct 
absolutely,  if  it  gives  judgment  upon  insufficient 
data.  Hence,  the  knowledge  of  the  case,  in  other 
words,  of  the  real  intentions  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
being  often  imperfect,  from  our  own  short-sighted 
vision,  we  are  instructed  not  to  condemn  too  hastily; 
and  from  this  view,  a  door  is  opened  for  the  extension 
of  much  mutual  charity*  We  may  therefore  v^  our 
moral  sentiments  of  the  case,  according  to  our  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  without  any 
variation  in  the  rule  or  standard  itself.  Here  it  is 
that  reason  assists  the  moral  perception,  with  regard 
to  the  actions  of  others ;  but  with  regard  to  our  own, 
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we  8fe  too  often  blioded  by  self-delusioD,  and  makio 
Reasmi  a  party  strongly  in  our  favour,  against  tlie 
remonstrance  of  Conscience,  or  moral  principle. 

Nov,  as  it  is  not  by  man  or  any  of  his  institutions 
iliat  tbe  eye  is  formed  to  see,  and  the  ear  to  hear, 
mid  tbe  tongue  to  taste ;  so  it  is  not  by  man  or  his 
institutions,  that  the  heart  is  formed  to  feel  moral 
approbation  and  disapprobation.  And  as  the  qua- 
IJCjes  of  sensible  objects  have  an  original  congruity 
or  incongruity  to  the  &bric  (what  if  I  say  the  taste) 
ct  the  severaK  organs,  antecedent  to  their  use  and 
inherent  in  their  very  structure,  so  as  to  affect  these 
senses  with  agreeable  or  disagreeable  sensations :  so 
the  moral  qualities  of  actions,  whether  our  own  or 
pf  others,  convey  to  the  unsophisticated  heart  of  man 
certain  emotions  which  constitute  the  primary  source 
of  our  ideas  concerning  vice  and  virtue. 

And  it  is  upon  this  foundation,  (excluding  the  light 
of  Scripture  on  this  point  from  our  reasonings)  whe« 
tker  the  mind  be  warped  by  prejudice,  or  blinded  by 
imasion,  whether  truth  be  obscurely  or  clearly  seen, 
whether  it  be  unfolded  by  distinct  propositions  or 
not,  whether  man  attends  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
bidden  treasure  or  neglects  it ; — upon  the  foundation 
of  truth  itself,  (the  seeds  of  which  are  laid  in  his  soul 
to  withstand  the  corruptions  springing  from  his  nar 
lure)  that  we  are  taught  to  believe  morality  and 
reHgion  can  alone  be  built;  and  froui  the  general 
aorvey  of  the  human  race  we  have  every  reason  to 
think;  that  in  his  very  lowest  ef totp,  man  is  not  left 
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wittiOBt  a  moral  goide,  lawgiver  and  witoeaa,  otai- 
lesting  itself  by  some  more  or  less  obocure  indka* 
tions. 

It  18  true,  that  the  most  excellent  seat  in  tba  wM 
is  liable  to  be  usurped  bj  many  inferior  principles 
strugs^ling  to  obtain  the  mastery :  for,  in  the 
of  a  single  individual,  principles  are  at  work 
gous  to  the  turbulent  and  conflicting  principiet 
ing  in  a  community ;  some  attempting  to  deceive  witk 
plausible  pretences ;  some  to  seduce  with  the  alloe- 
ments  of  pleasure,  and  to  drown  suspicion  io  tte  I^ 
of  ease ;  some  secretly  to  undermine ;  some  videatlyts 
overturn, — all  aiming  their  attacks  at  the  Tery  powtr 
that  would  keep  them  in  order,  and  establish  a  beai- 
tiful  harmony.  And,  so  much  liberty  is  given  to  the 
will  of  man,  too  often  they  carry  on  their  machiM- 
tions  with  eflfect;  so  that  lawful  dominion  b  sdn 
verted.  And  it  is  this  state  of  anarchy — this  subfcr- 
sion  of  the  moral  principle,  when  good  is  pat  6r 
evil,  and  evil  for  good,  and  when  even  reason  itsdf 
is  conspiring  with,  and  heading  the  usurpation  of,  vice 
against  virtue,  that  some  philosophers  have  told  0^ 
we  are  to  consider  man  is  originally  placed ;  and  that 
he  is  constitutionallt/  without  any  legitimate  iatefail 
Ruler.  As  if  it  were  argued,  that  because  the  reins 
of  government  were  taken  away,  there  had  never 
been  a  lawful  sovereign ;  or  because  the  garden  of 
the  mind,  like  an  uncultivated  waste,  from  neglM, 
was  overgrown  with  weeds,  no  good  seed  bad  ever 
been  sown  there.    This  would  surely  be  considered 
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Tory  iaconclusive  reasoning ;  and  as  inconclusive  to 
maintain  that  any  moral  agent,  obviously  endowed  by 
the  constitution  of  his  nature,  with  opposing  princi- 
ples, should  nevertheless  be  unable  of  himself  to  dis« 
criminate  between  their  effects,  and  to  know  the  good 
firuits  from  the  bad,  by  any  light  or  law  of  his  own 
joind.;  Certainly,  upon  the  principles  laid  down  by 
these  philosophers,  that  virtue  may  pass  current  for 
vioe,  and  vice  for  virtue,  among  whole  societies  of 
men,  this  internal  knowledge  must  be  rejected. 

For,  say  they,  where  will  you  find  those  universal 
moral  maxims,  those  innate  practical  principles,  those 
clear  self  evident  truths  and  propositions,  which  must 
necessarily  be  proved  to  exist,  if  man  is  to  be  directed 
hj  the  light  of  his  own  mind  ?  But,  to  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  every  principle,  talent,  fiiculty,  or 
power  given  to  man  to  profit  with,  is  given  him  at 
first  only  as  a  rudiment  or  seed.  And  this  may  b^ 
called  the  seed  of  Truths  though  it  be  not,  in  the 
language  of  Watts,  as  a  perfect  proposition  in  the 
mind. 

As  a  general  rule  pervading  the  natural  and  moral 
system,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  the  beginnings  of 
all  created  things,  endowed  with  capabilities  of  en- 
'largement  and  improvement,  it  has  pleased  divine 
Providence  to  disclose  nothing  to  human  research, 
but  general  outlines  and  general  tendencies.  And 
though  there  be  a  general  resemblance  among  man- 
kind, both  in  lineaments  and  character,  over  all  the 
worM  and  in  every  age,  yet  there  are  individual,  local, 
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and  national  ptcnliarities ;  so  Hurt  two  mittds  an  aot 


more  exactly  alike  than  two  fiicea  or  two  luam. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  fooadation  of  epeeaialife 
and  moral  maxiaiSy  none  of  the  original  tendtaciw 
are  laid  down  in  preeiae  and  determinate  nriea,  lihe 
an  innate  code  of  laws  hung  up  for  constant  inspSD- 
tion,  and  applicable  to  every  case  of  condoct,  and  Is 
every  outward  situation  of  life,  without  labonr  «ri 
inquiry.  The  truths  of  Christianity  itself  wtte  i«t 
ushered  into  the  world  in  the  fimnof  n  pserise  call 
of  formal  rules.  The  Gospel  inculcated  jiriwyfai, 
not  details,  to  reform  the  heart,  more  than  to  install 
the  head.  So  &r,  the  analogy  of  Cbristiaii  doctfte 
fo  the  natural  and  moral  system  is  complete* 

But  though  man  does  not  receive  from  bin  Melifj 
either  speculative  or  moral  maxims,  as  mlea  of  jai^ 
meat  and  of  conduct,  like  so  many  perfect  innate  pv^ 
positions  enforcing  assent  in  his  very  infancy ;  yet  k 
has  received  that  constitution  of  mind  which  enabki 
him  to  form  to  himself  the  general  rules,  or  first  pri^^ 
ciples  on  which  religion  and  science  must  be  bniMy 
when  he  allows  himself  those  advantages  of  cultivalisa 
and  exercise  which  every  talent  he  possesses  afaaoltttdf 
requires*  And  this  is  all  that  is  pleaded  for;  and  it 
is  sufficient  for  the  end.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  eithor 
myslicalj  or  unphilosophicalj  or  unscriptural  in  the  no- 
tion. For  if  the  proposition  be  not  strictlj  innate, 
it  arises  from  an  innate  power,  which,  in  a  sound 
mind,  cannot  form  a  proposition  in  any  other  way 
that  will  harmonize  with  enlightened   reasos  and 
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paiified  moral  seDtiment,  than  in  tkat  to  which  tho 
natoral  bias  of  the  mind  leads. 


SfiCT.  II. 

MonU  Truth  is  noi  unfolded  with  unlyersal  eleamest. 

We  come,  then,  to  this  fact,  in  the  present  state  of 
man,  acknowledged  and  to  be  deplored,  —  pvoot 
enovgh  of  his  natural  weakness  and  need  of  belp-^ 
tbat  the  dictates  of  truth  and  knowledge  of  doty  are 
not  unfolded  with  universal  clearness,  nor  imparted 
in  all  states  of  the  mind  and  under  all  circamstanoes^ 
with  that  convincing  evidence  which  commands  im« 
Illicit  assent,  and  wholly  excludes  error. 

Truth,  like  an  object  before  the  natoral  eye,  some- 
times is  seen  dimly ;  sometimes  it  is  distorted ;  some* 
tiBMs  other  objects  intervene;  sometimes  it  is  en- 
▼eloped  in  darkness;  sometimes  the  organ  itself  is 
Mind,  and  cannot  see ;  sometimes  the  reflecting  orb 
•f  Reason  ^lipses  the  true  light  of  the  mind.  These 
are  conditions  which  attach  to  mortality — to  frail  and 
iasperfect  man ;  thejr  belong  to  the  infirmity  of  his 
nature— conditions  to  which  not  only  the  senses  but 
the  nobler  faculties  are  liable,  in  this  state  of  being. 

Truth  is  a  rajr  of  practical  wisdom,  which  man  must 
not  expect  to  see,  in  the  storm  of  passion,  nor  in  the 
lap  of  sensual  indulgence,  nor  in  the  false  light  or 
mist  of  prejudice,  nor  in  the  darkaess  of  ignoranee, 
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nor  ander  the  veil  of  self-deceit,  nor  even  in  the 
dreams  of  enthusiasm — rtbe  delicious  exUcj  of  &acj*s 
brightest  visions,  nor  on  the  mountains  of  specuUtioa, 
where  human  reason  tries  its  own  strength  in  draw- 
ing it  down  as  it  were  from  the  fountaiQ  of  light 
itself. 

Truth  is  found  in  the  pure  sunshine  of  die  soul,  k 
the  low  valley  of  humility,  the  retieat  of  ralmaf 
and  peace,  where  all  storms  are  at  rest;  by  thoit 
only  who  seek  it  with  earnestness  and  patience.;  bf 
the  simple  in  heart,  who  endeavour  to  snb|ect  their 
wills  and  affections  to  the  will  of  their  Maker.  Ne 
man  can  command  its  presence ;  not  even  the  beat.  Aai 
whoever  hath  it  and  uses  it  not  to  profit,  pooacssgi  it 
to  his  condemnation.  So  that  the  mere  knowledge  cf 
divine  things,  by  whatever  means  obtained  (evea  hj 
the  ministration  of  Angels)  is  worth  nothing,  if  itii 
not  obeyed.  Is  it  possible  then  for  man  to  find  it  bf 
the  exercise  of  a  faculty,  which  in  its  pride  and  ele- 
vation, is  ever  more  disposed  to  say  like  the  haughtj 
Assyrian,  ^^  By  my  own  arm  I  have  done  it,'*  than  in 
prostrate  meekness  to  petition  for  divine  help— « 
faculty  which,  it  need  not  be  told,  is  often  the  first  to 
challenge  and  doubt  the  appearance  of  Truth  itself; 
so  as  almost  to  set  itself  in  array  against  Omniscience, 
and  to  ask  for  demonstration  when  kearl^feii  evidoKe 
is  all  that  in  the  nature  of  things  can  be  offered  ? 

I  speak  of  Truth  —  the  living  water  from  God's 
throne — the  pure  manna  from  heaven,  food  of  an  im- 
mortal spirit-^the  ray  of  divine  effulgence  which  can 
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alone  enlighten  the  imprisoned  soul  with  true  light : 
—of  that  truth,  the  formal  object  of  Faith^  an  in- 
ternal sense  God  only  can  awaken ;  which  no  man 
can  gi?e  his  neighbour,  but  under  the  same  influence 
with  which  God  himself  would  give  it ;  and  there- 
fore which  has  its  source,  by  immediate  Divine  in^ 
fluence,  in  the  very  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart. 

I  do  not  speak  of  natural  truth,  chemical,  mechani- 
calf  geometrical  or  astronomical,  the  object  of  phy- 
sical science,  nor  of  formal  propositions,  moral,  po- 
litical, or  religious,  cognizable  by  speculative  reason^ 
however  good  and  excellent  in  themselves ;  which  it 
is  possible  for  human  power  to  attain  by  intellectual 
labonr,  without  a  single  thought  of  the  divine  Author, 
mmrelyfrom  outward  observation;  whose  source  is 
therefore  external. 

Is  it  the  speculative  philosopher,  who  only  possesses 
Tmth  ?  How  comes  it,  then,  that  of  all  men  specula-^ 
lative  philosophers  difler  most  among  themselves; 
eaeh  claiming  it  and  each  denying  it  the  other  ?  But 
Tmth,  as  above  explained,  is  not  a  thing  which  can 
be  divided,  as  it  were,  by  argument,  and  a  morsel 
given  to  each  disputant  for  his  reward ;  or  to  be  car- 
ried off  as  an  exclusive  prize  by  the  high-minded  ex* 
olting  victor.  It  is  one  and  indivisible ;  which  a  man 
may  have  in  greater  or  lets  measure,  and  more  or 
less  complicated  with  error;  but  is  the  same  thing  in 
all,*  and  consists  not  in  mere  outward  opinion.    It 

•  «'  From  hence  it  comes  to  pan,  th^t  Truth",  though  they  be  in 
never  to  many  several  and  distant  minds  apprehending  them,  yet  they 

9    D 
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has  a  root  whose  vitality  is  maintained  from  anofter 
source,  to  which,  opinions,  never  so  correct,  caimot 
immediately  supply  one  drop  of  nourishment,  not* 
withstanding  such  opinions  may  ultimately  lead  the 
mind,  by  various  channels,  to  draw  its  own  soppliei 
from  the  divine  fountain  from  which  Truth  is  primarily 
and  essentially  derived. 

Disputation  may  cloud  the  mind,  bat  it  seUoa 
elicits  the  true  spark.  When  men,  therefore,  dii. 
pute,  though  it  is  important  that  the 
should  be  bound  by  sound  opinions,  and  very 
tant  to  attain  them,  yet  the  effect  of  dispntatioa  ii 
not  in  either  side  the  immediate  possession  of 
sustaining  virtue;  unless  it  be  the  contest  of 
ness,  purity,  innocence,  supported  bj  Troth  itidl 
against,  violence,  persecution,  pride,  led  on  by  wkfal* 
ness.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  for  die  pM 
in  heart  to  wrangle  with  each  other  about  that  wUdt 
they  individually  possess.  Truth  knowra  its  ovi| 
and  has  a  concord  with  its  own.  For  light  caaisi 
oppose  the  light. 

mre  not  broken,  multiplied  or  diversified  thereby;  but  they  are ov lai 
the  tame  Individual  Truths  in  them  all.  So  that  it  is  batoBelM 
and  Knowledge  that  is  in  all  the  understandings  in  the  world.  Jail  m 
when  a  thousand  eyes  look  upon  the  Sun  at  once,  they  all  aee  the 
individual  object: — so  in  like  manner,  when  innumerable 
standings,  direct  themselves  to  the  contemplation  of  tlie 
and  immutable  Truths,  they  do  all  of  them,  but  as  it  were,  listen  to 
and  the  same  Original  Voice  of  the  eternal  Wiadom  that  U 
M\enV*^Oidwarth  ooncaim^  MvrtJUjfy  page  858. 
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Sect.  lit. 

Of  the  Diversitjf  of  Religious  Notions  among 

Mankind. 
$  ... 

The  tendency  to  moral  obligation,  if  we  may  not 
cmll  it  a  practical  principle,  is  a  law  firmly  inherent  in 
the  mind,  exclusive  of  any  particular  creed  or  form  of 
Ireligioii ;  and  may  be  said  to  constitute  an  essential 
pail  of  its  nature.  This  tendency  operates  so  as  to 
"VMlka  iddividuals  religiously  tenacious  of  apprehended 
dlitiet  (provided  they  do  not  cast  oif  all  moral  re« 
ttraint,  as  each  has  the  power  to  do,  by  wilful  dis- 
toftedienee) ;  whether  these  duties  may  be  justly  im- 
posed  or  be  derived  from  perverted  modes  of  ednca- 
tioii.  It  even  exerts  itself  in  enforcing  obedience  to 
die  enthority  of  rules,  which  in  themselves  may  be 
its%nifieaitt  or  absurd ;  yet  being  objects  of  this 
iaberent  law,  they  not  only  acquire  the  force  of  un« 
dcMilHed  truth,  particularly  if  impressed  in  early  age, 
bet  are  regarded  as  if  they  were  of  sacred  obligation. 
Like  the  tendrik  of  the  vine  to  its  support,  they 
adhere  so  closely  to  the  fitst  objects  presented  to  their 
embrace^  that  they  are  afterwards  separated  with 
difficulty  from  the  list  of  indispensable  duties. 

TbiS|  surely,  is  an  important  feature  in  the  human 
mind ;  and  leads  at  once  to  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
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of  that  law  by  which  the  observanoe  even  of  irifk$ 
maj  be  regarded  as  if  they  were  mattera  of  wei^ty 
concern.  It  is  an  anomaly  in  that  system,  whidi 
refers  all  onr  Ideas  to  Sensation  and  ReteetioB :  aid 
there  is  not  a  power  of  the  mind  bat  that  aboie 
noticed^  which  is  considered  to  be  the  feandatiaa  of 
morality  and  religion,  that  can  explain  the  open- 
tion,  or  give  rise  to  the  phenomena,  of  the  kv  it 
question. 

If  we  may  presume  to  dive  into  the  secrets  of  ial 
causes,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  it 
blished  to  circumscribe  the  human  mind 
limits  of  moral  accountability  to  some  MmtUr  tth 
preme  Power.  This  is  offered  as  the  aimple  Mi^ 
tion  of  natural  Reason,  in  looking  at  the  nbaiB  ef  4 
those  nations  termed  savage,  and  of  themoetdegiaM 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  If  a  Conscience  is  set  if 
and  calls  to  account  for  certain  actiona  — wkedar 
these  actions  in  themselves  be  blameworthj  or  not  i 
is  plain  that  religious  obligation,  including  the  fdeh 
enee  to  a  moral  governor,  follows  as  a  matter^ 
course.* 

Superstition  is  one  of  its  effects,  when  the  moA  '^ 


*  I  notice  with  pleatare  a  paauge  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Prichafd  m  Dii- 
eMe«  of  the  Nervcnui  System,  illustrative  of  the  same  idea.  *^  It  «■■»* 
■ays  this  learned  author,  *'  that  a  certain  pertuaiion  of  moral  dBBBflW 
or  delinquency,  has  been  an  universal  impretaion  upon  tlie  mindi  of  Mi 
in  all  ages.  With  this  is  intimately  connected  the  idea  tliattlHiya* 
accountable  beings,  and  that  there  are  certain  nneeeo  powers  Mt* 
whoee  tribunal  they  may,  and  probably  will,  be  airaigned." 

See  TreaUse  on  Diseases  of  the  Nerroas  9yile«»^ 
/.  C.  PrklUird,  M.D.  p.  37ft.  Ckap.  is.  SwtS. 
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IH-iofonned  and  ill-directed;  at  Pietjr  is  the  other, 
when  it  has  been  dnly  enlightened  and  wisely  directed. 
And  Idolatry,  Fanaticism,  Bigotry,  Intolerant  Zeal^ 
and  the  Immolation  of  human  victims  as  a  religious ' 
rite: — ^whence  do  they  arise  but  from  the  crooked 
and  perverse  operation  of  this  propensity,  when  it  b 
acted  upon  and  roused  by  the  vilest  of  human  pas- 
sions  f  And  hence  we  see  the  lamentable  abuse  of  tt 
principle  which,  when  rightly  directed,  does  honour 
to  human  nature,  enlarges  the  sphere  of  active 
benevolence,  and  tends  to  the  Creator's  glory. 

Now  this  law,  propensity,  or  habit  of  the  mind, 
wUck  imposes  self-condemnation  when  we  might 
hmft  peace,  and  do  naturally  aim  at  peace,  and  as 
Mtnrally  shun  every  thing  thai  excites  internal 
tnmble,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  wonderful  insti* 
tiilion.  By  no  legitimate  inference  can  it  be  said  to 
fiiliow  finom  education ;  nor  could  it  ever  have  been 
imagined  a  priori  to  arise  from  an  acquired  standard 
of  moral  rectitude. 

An  acquired  standard  of  moral  rectitude,  if  the  mind 
Iiad  no  internal  principle  of  moral  accountability, 
woold  require  its  followers  to  lay  their  cases  for  de- 
cision, before  its  tribunal,  with  as  much  coldness, 
Ibrmality,  and  heartless  insensibility  to  the  distinc- 
tioiM  of  vice  and  virtue,  as  cases  are  ever  laid  before 
aeme  inferior  outward  court  of  justice.  How  different 
is  this  from  the  manner  in  which  the  moral  principle, 
awakened  to  its  duty,  makes  its  decisions !  There  is 
here  no  coldness-^no  formality:  all  is  warmth  and 
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emotion !  The  process  is  as  animmted  as  if  the  lav 
sprung  at  once  from  an  internal  lawgiver  who  hsA 
no  subordinate  commission  to  administer  justice  $  bat 
proved  his  authority^  by  the  rapidity  of  bia 
to  be  derived  from  an  original  fountain  of  Tn|tlu 

Hencoi  under  all  its  various  forms  in  vaiiona 
tries,  if  the  fulfilment  of  an  act  of  supposed  d«tj  hi 
made  matter  of  Conscience,  remorse  or  stitiifcdMa 
follows  in  the  mind,  as  the  necessary  conaeqiienos  «f 
compliance  or  disobedience* 

This  simple  fiict  indicates  an  original  prnprnsilj  Is 
follow  some  path  of  duty.  Our  Senses  may  bt  de- 
ceived ;  our  Reason  may  be  deceived ;  and  likowsi 
our  Moral  perceptions  may  be  obscured  aqd  distortsL 
But  we  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  correct  ekmh 
vation  by  the  Senses,  and  that  their  testimony  cagM 
to  be  relied  on ;  we  do  not  deny  that  there  iaa 
ing  faculty  because  we  are  liable  to  reason 
neither  should  we  deny  the  existence  of  an  intennl 
monitor  and  guide  of  conduct,  because  there  may  be 
variations  in  one  country  from  what  are  the  received 
notions  of  duty  in  another.  Notwithstanding  evefj 
thing  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  wisest  men,  that  there  lue 
some  fundamental  truths  in  all  the  various  systems  of 
faith  in  the  world,  which  claim  the  approbation  of 
mankind  in  every  nation.  It  is  presumed  that  oo 
practical  opinions  are  so  entirely  absurd  and  revolting 
to  human  nature,  as  not  to  be  mixed  up  and  iin- 
plicated,  if  I  may  so  speak,  with  these  fundamental 
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Truths ;  by  which  alone  they  gain  credit  and  recom- 
mend themselves  to  the  understanding.  Unmixed 
error,  in  judgment  and  moral  feeling,  it  not  to  be  re* 
cognuied  in  any  people  upon  earth. 

The  Mahometan^  the  Hindoo,  the  African^  the 
Chinese,  the  Indian,  the  Carib,  the  New  Zealander, 
the  Samoeide,  the  Tartar,  and  the  Egyptian,  notwith* 
standing  the  variety  in  their  outward  creeds,  from 
<early  usages  and  modes  of  education,  and  notwith«» 
standing  the  perverse  notions  they  severally  enter* 
tain ;  yet  have  they  some  common  original  principles 
regulating  their  society  both  public  and  private, 
which  are  accounted  sacred  amongst  them,  and  en- 
titled to  the  reverence  of  mankind,-«-principles  of 
justice,  honesty,  veracity,  faith,  gratitude,  humanity, 
benevolence,  affection,  8ympathy,-«-as  well  as  of  de« 
yotion  to  some  Supreme  Power,  and  regard  to  the 
obligations  of  Conscience. 

Even  if  we  look  at  the  nations  professing  Chris- 
iiani^,  few  in  comparison  with  Mahometans  and 
I'agans,  what  do  they  exhibit?  The  speculative 
notions  which  they  entertain,  although  they  go  so  far 
as  to  produce  in  some  cases  embittered  hate,  and  even 
to  excite  the  worst  affections,  yet  they  do  not  prevent 
the  display  of  moral  and  religious  feeling  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  those  duties  which  are  common 
to  Humanity.  But  Christians  profess  to  have  their 
rules  laid  clearlj/  before  them,  and  hence  are  less 
excusable  than  some  others.  It  must  therefore  be 
allowed  that  some  speculative   differences  do  not 
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wholly  extinguish  the  original  sparks  of  tmAh  md' 
virtae*  For,  upon  the  same  ground,  one  ChristiaB  m- 
tion  might  as  well  deny  to  another  those  general  piia* 
ciples  of  moralitjr  and  religion  above  slated,  beeavs 
thejr  differed  in  some  speculative  points  of  doctrine,  si 
to  deny  them  to  the  darkest  heathen  nationsi, 
thejr  worshipped  the  Universal  Parent  in  tlie 
cloud,  or  prostrated  themselves  before  dimd>  idik^ 
reptiles,  and  beasts,  through  outward  igncNnuMSsf 
His  Great  Name. 

But  how  greatly  is  the  opponent  to  ChristiaBify  sff 
his  guard,  when  he  makes  the  speculative  qnandi 
among  Christians  a  ground  of  argument  agaiosl  flii 
Divine  system,  and  the  reception  of  its  pare  princi- 
ples ;  and,  placing  its  sublime  precepts  cm  a  kid 
with  those  of  other  religions  merely  notioQal^nfiaa 
to  avail  himself  of  the  only  cldtt*  insight  into  tts 
mysteries  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  which  has  jst 
been  revealed  to  man?  If  I  may  pursue  the  ssne 
train  of  reasoning  a  little  further,  what  a  change  nay 
be  wrought  in  public  opinion,  even  in  the 
Christian  country,  in  the  course  of  time  ? 

We  need  not  look  to  nations  characteri» 
savage,  for  examples  of  preposterous  errors  in  ji 
ment  as  well  as  practice.  Within  the  space  of  three 
centuries,  enlightened  England,  having  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  outward  letter  of  the  revealed  law, 
has  seen  great  part  of  the  nation  vindicating  the  pro- 
priety of  burning  and  ^enslaving  the  bodies  of  men  for 
reasons  they  would  now  be  ashamed  to  own«     £a* 
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lightened  men  have  even  sentenced  to  death  unhappy 
women  for  the  supposed  crime  of  witchcraft— a  charge 
at  which  the  most  ignorant  of  the  vulgar  is  now  dis- 
posed  to  smile.    Are  these  variations  in  human  opi- 
nion in  one  country  less  inconsistent  with  right  reason 
and  moral  feeling  than  the  acts  of  the  nations  above 
specified  with  the   standard  of  immutable  Truth? 
Had  men  no  moral  principle  or  conscience  in  England 
because  they  imbibed  these  irrational  notions  ?    Has 
the  Carib  no  sense  of  right  and  wrong— -no  moral 
perception — or  is  it  seared  and  blunted  to  every  other 
moral  sentiment,  because  he  eats  the  flesh  of  his 
enemy, — or  the  Esquimaux,  because  he  leaves  his 
aged  relative  to  perish^^-or  the  Chinese,  because  he 
exposes  the  new-born  infant  to  destruction;  or  the 
Hindoo,  because  the  deluded  pilgrim  devotes  himself 
to  death  beneath  the  wheels  of  Juggernaut,  and  the 
widow,  a  voluntary  sacrifice  to  the  flames  on  the  fu- 
neral pile  of  her  deceased  husband  ? 
*   Obscurity  in  some  things,  or  in  part,  does  not  ne- 
cessarily darken  the  whole  mind  and  withdraw  it  from 
the  casual  influences  of  the  light  of  Truth.    If  that 
were  the  case,  few  could  rank  among  the  truly  en- 
lightened:   for  the  majority  have  their  prejudices, 
tiieir  errors,   and  imperfect  views.      But  notwith- 
standing all  these  things,  some  instinctive  irradiations 
do  now  and  then  break  forth  in  the  moral  gloom  of 
the  most  barbarous  climes ;  and  sparks  of  superior 
light  may  occasionally  be  discovered,  kindling,  as 
ii  were,  in  the  bosom  of  savage  nature. 
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.  The  light  or  talents,  or  opportunities  and  advantages^ 
with  which  different  persons  are  favoured,  vary  ex- 
ceedingly ;  and  we  are  not  answeraole  to  one  another 
for  the  fruits  or  consequencesi  escept  we  transgress 
the  moral  law  to  each  other^s  ifyury.  We  believe  that 
we  are  only  accountable  for  what  we  have  received  to 
profit  with;  we  are  however  accountable  for  the 
advantages  we  have  thrown  away.  Hence  the  Pagan 
or  Mahometan,  who,  with  th^  exception  above  no- 
ticed, acts  according  to  the  measure  of  his  knowledge 
and  fulfils  the  dictates  of  his  Conscience,  merits  qo 
condemnation  ^om  us.  N^jy  he  may  be  accepted  at 
the  throne  of  Grace  in  preference  to  him  to  whom 
much  has  been  given,  and  whose  return  to  the  boun- 
tiful Parent  has  been  small.  While  then  we  make 
Conscience  variable  according  to  the  light  and  know* 
le^e  with  which  any  may  have  been  favoured,  let  us 
not  suppose  that  the  ultimate  standard  of  Truth  itself 
is  variable.  He  that  now  accepts  the  contrition  of  the 
broken  heart  as  a  sweet-smelling  sacrifice,  accepted 
also  the  outward  offerings  of  the  Law  :  and  will  he 
not  accept  the  simple  devotion  of  his  sincere-hearted 
children,  whether  accompanied  with  ceremonies  or 
not,  among  the  unenlightened  heathen  ? 

The  ultimate  standard  of  Truth  is  a  recondite  trea- 
sure of  which  few  know  the  value ;  and  fewer  still 
seek  it  where  it  is  to  be  found — in  their  own  hearts. 
What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  Scriptures  of 
Truth  to  be  superseded  ?  By  no  means :  they  are  of 
inestimable  value:  they  point  to  the  true  teacher; 


> 

Hkey  tbew  us  to  what  a  measure  of  boUness  some  of 
our  fellow  creatures  have  attained ;  tbej  abow  us  tbe 
life  and  doctrine  of  the  divine  pattern  of  Christian 
purity;  they  are  profitable  to  salvation  through  the 
influence  of  God's  spirit ;  but  this  spirit  they  cannot 
give.  What  man,  then,  would  not  avail  himself  of 
f  fery  outward  means  to  direct  and  instruct  him  in  the 
Wncerns  of  highest  interest ;— the  will  of  his  Maker-* 
(he  dispensations  of  Providence  to  the  righteoua 
and  the  wicked — the  clear  knowledge  of  his  real 
^te— -the  plan  of  salvation — the  necessity  and  duty 
f|f  obedience,  patience,  hiimility,  purity  of  life  and 
resignation— and  the  undoubted  hopes  of  immor- 
ffility  ?  These  were  given  to  man  by  an  extraonU-* 
p^ry  revelation ;  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
r^ectthem* 

But  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  in  whatever 
way  communicated  to  man,  has  been  derived  from 
the  same  eternal  fountain  oi  Purity  and  Wisdom. 
The  channels  have  been  difierent;  but  the  source 
has  been  essentially  the  same.  Whether  instinctively 
revealed  by  Conscience,  or  excogitated  by  Reason, 
or  promulgated  on  tables  of  stone,  or  displayed  by 
tbe  Gospel,  this  knowledge  has  been  a  revelation 
from  God  himself;  varying  only  in  the  means  and 
the  degrees  of  accompanying  light.  For  it  has 
pleased  divine  goodness  to  measure  out  this  light.and 
knowledge  from  age  to  age,  by  effusions  increasing 
both  in  .brightness  and  fulness — each  more  perfect 
than  the  last,   but  agreeing  fundamentally  in  the 
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So  tkit  it  aay  be  nidy  JitiftiTe  or  aatgral  nKNrsI 
OMolioBs  bsre  buded  tbis  bnovledge  niperfecdy  to 
BeasoB,  bj  tbe  Ligbl  of  Nalnre;  Roood  bas  ae- 
kaowledgod  tbeir  fitneas  and  nigiaity  to  tbe  natnie 
of  aniBy  aad  baa  jeeondbri^  prored  tbe  advantage  of 
Tirtae  aad  tbe  disadvantage  of  vioe;  bnt  primuarify 
was  nerer  able  to  toocb  tbe  beart  firooi  wbieb  bolb 
aprvngyandtoawabeitinlo^^elMg:  fiw  Season  wodd 
be  as  conpeteat  to  digest  tbe  laws  of  optics  stttovl  an 
organ  of  visiooy  as  to  fonn  tbe  monl  code  witbont  an 
ioiplanted  sense  or  principle  of  moral  emotion.  Undsr 
tbe  Mosaic  dispensation,  tbe  moral  law  was  delhreied 
more  clearly  and  manifestly,  witb  extraordinary  sigm 
of  confirmation:  apd  at  last  tbe  ligbt  of  tbe  Gospri 
demonstrated,  I^  unquestionable  evidence,  tbe  tms 
relation  between  man  and  his  Maker,  his  immwiss 
distance  in  a  natural  state  from  the  source  of  diviae 
purity,  his  weakness  and  qy>ral  wants,  and  the  only 
sure  and  eflectual  remedy* 

Is  it  then  of  no  consequence  that  man  should  bs 
directed  not  only  where  to  find  his  true  guide  and 
teacher,  but  how  to  approach  him  ? 

It  does  noi  appear  that  he  knows  this  from  instinc* 
tive  feeling ;  he  cannot  know  it  from  unassisted  Rea- 
son ;  but  he  seed  the  object  and  the  path  in  Scripture. 
He  sees  what  others  have  done  and  felt  and  hnown^ — 
their  experience  in  holiness, — the  true  temper  of  their 
minds, — tbe  nature  of  their  spiritual  support^  and  the 
tneans  of  attaining  it. 
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Sect.  IV. 
Ittmirations  of  the  foregoing  Reasomngf. 

The  following  quotations  are  designed  to  illiutrater 
flome  or  other  of  the  preceding  remarks. 

^  Conscience/*  says  Dr.  Beattie,  ^^  like  every 
other  human  faculty,  and  suitably  to  the  whole  ana« 
logy  of  animal  and  even  of  vegetable  nature,  arrives 
at  maturity  by  degrees,  and  may  either  be  improved 
by  cultivation,  or  perverted  by  mismanagement 

^  In  our  early  years  it  is  .improved  by  moral  pre« 
eept  and  good  example ;  and  as  we  advance  in  life  bjr 
habits  of  consideration,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  truth 
mod  our  duty.  By  different  treatment,  by  want  of 
instruction,  bad  example,  inconsiderate  behaviour^ 
neglect  of  duty,  and  disregard  to  truth,  it  may  be 
perverted  and  almost  destroyed.  From  this,  how« 
ever,  we  are  not  warranted  to  infer  as  some  have 
done,  that  it  is  not  a  natural  faculty,  but  an  artificial 
way  of  thinking  superinduced  by  education;  nor 
suppose  that  opposite  habits  and  opposite  modes  of 
teaching  would  have  made  us  disapprove  virtue  and 
approve  vice  with  the  same  energy  of  thought, 
wherewith  we  now  disapprove  vice  and  approve 
virtue. — For  let  it  be  observed  that  even  our  outward 
senses  may  be  made  better  or  worse  by  good  or  bad 
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management. — ^Even  Reason  itself  is  snbject  to  tbe 
same  law  of  habit,  as  the  means  of  improfrement  or 
debasement^ — Yet  it  will  not  be  said  Reason  is  merely 
an  artificial  thing,  a  way  of  thinking  superinduced  by 
education.'' 

Dr.  Rush  has  the  following  remarks*  ^^  Tbe  low 
degrees  of  moral  perception,  that  haye  been  dis- 
covered in  certain  African  and  Russian  tribes  off  mea, 
no  more  invalidate  our  proposition  of  tbe  naivenri 
and  essential  existence  of  a  moral  facaltj  in  tiie 
human  mind,  than  the  low  state  of  th^ir  infdleiAi 
prove  that  Reason  b  not  natuml  to  man.^-^^  tl  is 
with  virtue  as  with  fire.  It  exists  in  tbe  mhii^  il 
fire  does  in  certain  bodies,  in  a  latent  or  qniesttkt 
state.  As  collision  renders  the  one  sensible^*  so 
education  renders  the  other  visible. — Tberi  art 
appetites  that  are  wholly  artificial.  There  are  tastes 
so  entirely  vitiated  as  to  percieive  beauty  in  de- 
formity. Why  under  certain  unfavourable  circuai- 
stances  may  there  not  exist  also  a  moral  faculty,  it 
a  state  of  sleep,  or  subject  to  mistakes  ? — It  woaM 
be  as  absurd  to  maintain,  because  olives  become 
agreeable  to  many  people  from  habit,  that  we  have  na 
natural  appetites  for  any  other  kind  of  food,  as  to 
assert  that  any  part  of  tbe  human  species  exist  with- 
out a  moral  principle,  because  in  some  of  tbem  it  has 
wanted  causes  to  excite  it  into  action,  or  has  beei 
perverted  by  example." 

Dr.  Price,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Morals,  en- 
forces similar  ideas : — 
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<<  In  innumerable  instances/'  says  he,  '^  the  prac^ 
tical  errors  of  men  have  arisen  from  their  speculative 
errors :  from  their  mistaking  iacts,  or  not  seeing  the 
trhole  of  a  case :  whence  it  cannot  but  often  happen 
that  they  will  think  those  things  right  which  if  thej 
had  juster  opinions  of  facts  and  cases  they  would  un-* 
avoidably  condemn/' — ^<  It  is  just  as  reasonable  ioex^ 
pect  disagreement  and  errors  here,  as  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  received  principles  of  knowledge  and 
assent  in  general.  Nor  would  it  be  more  extrava« 
gant  to  conclude,  that  men  have  not  speculative 
reason,  because  of  the  diversity  in  their  speculative 
opinions,  than  it  is  to  conclude,  they  have  no  powers 
of  moral  perception,  or  that  there  is  no  fixed  stand* 
iard  of  morality,  and  no  certain  principles  and  rules 
for  judging  of  it,  because  of  the  diversity  in  men^s 
opinions,  concerning  the  fitness  or  unfitness,  lawful 
ness  or  unlawfulness  of  particular  practices."— ^^  It 
is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  our  natural  senti- 
ments may  be  altered  by  custom,  education  and  ex- 
'ample. — Notions,  the  most  stupid,  may  through  their 
influence,  come  to  be  rooted  in  the  mind  beyond  the 
possibility  of  being  ever  eradicated,  antipathies  given 
to  objects  naturally  the  most  agreeable,  and  sensation 
itself  perverted.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  con- 
elude  from  hence  that  all  we  are  and  think  is  derived 
from  education. — Education  and  habit  can  give  us  no 
new  ideas. — The  power  and  influence  they  have  sup- 
pose somewhat  natural  as  their  foundation.  Were  it 
not  for  the  natural  powers  by  which,  we  perceive 
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pleasure  and  pain,  good  and  evil,  beauty  and  defers 
mity,  the  ideas  of  them  could  never  be  excited  in  os, 
any  more  than  the  ideas  of  colour  in  persons  bora 
blind.''    '^  The  sensible  horror  at  vice,  and  affection- 
ate attachment  to  virtue,  may  be  impaired,  the  oon* 
science  seared,   the  nature  of  particular  practices 
mistaken,  the  sense  of  shame  weakened,  the  judgment 
darkened,  the  voice  of  reason  stifled,  and  self-decqh 
tion  practiced,  to  the  most  lamentable  and  &tal.de» 
gree.    Yet  the  grand  lines  and  primary  principka  (it 
morality  are  so  deeply  wrought  into  our  hearts  and  me 
vrith  our  mindsy  that  they  will  be  for  ever  legihk^ 
The  general  approbation  of  certain  virtues,  and  im 
like  of  their  contraries,  must  always  remain,  andean* 
not  be  erased  but  with  the  destruction  of  all  reasee 
and  intellectual    perception.      The  most  depnye^ 
never  sink  so  low,  as  to  lose  all  moral  discernment, 
all  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice, 
honour  and  dishonour.    This  appears  from  the  judg- 
ments they  pass  on  the  actions  of  others,  and  the  re- 
sentment they  discover,  when  they  are  themselves  the 
objects  of  ill  treatment.    Whatever  peace  they  enjoy 
proceeds  in  a  great  measure  from  a  studied  neglect 
of  reflexion,  and  from  their  having  leami  to  disguise 
their  vices  under  the  appearance  of  some  virtuous  or 
innocent  qualities. ^'^* 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Hutcheson,  that  ^^  it  is  strange. 
Reason  is  universally  allowed  to  men,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  stupid  ridiculous  opinions  received  in 

*  Review  of  the  principal  questions  in  morals,    chap.  7. 
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naay  places ;  and  yet  abeiird  piactices,  foonded  on 
tkoae  fery  apimiom^  skall  seem  an  aignment  agaiut 
any  inortd  seme,  although  the  bad  conduct  ia  not 
owing  to  any  irregularity  in  the  moral  sense,  but  to  a 
wrong  Judgtneni  or  apinUm.'^-^^  Our  sense  of  virtsie 
generally  leads  us  exactly  enough  according  to  out 
ofnniou;  and  therefore  the  ebsurd  practices  wUdi 
fresml  ks  the  world,  are  much  better  arguments  that 
snen  have  no  reason,  than  that  they  have  no  moral  seme 
of  fakttf^  in  actions.'* 

ThoSy  putting  the  aged,  the  deformed  and  weak, 
nod  ehildrea,  to  death,  are  Tindicated  by  diTers  plau« 
aiUe  reasons,  arising  frooi  unsound  opinions,  as  Well 
M  the  worship  of  idolatrous  nations — and  thus  we 
fiad  that  the  basest  actions  are  dressed  in  some  toler- 
able UMsk.  What  others  call  A?arica,  appears  to  the 
agent  a  prudent  care  of  a  family  or  friends  $  fraud, 
mifkl  ccmdnet/  Malice  and  Berenge,  a  Just  sense  of 
konostr,  atui  a  vindication  of  our  right  in  possessions 
lor  fiune*  Fire  aad  sword  and  desdation  among 
a  just  thorough  defence  of  our  eouniry;  per^ 
I,  «  %eal  for  the  Truth,  and  fer  the  eternal 
kappiaess  of  men,  which  heretics  oppose.  In  all 
these  instances  men  generally  act  from  a  Sense  of 
mbiue  npoa  false  opinions  y^  * 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  in  speaking  of  the  limitations 

to  which  a  moral  principle  is  liable,  makes  some 

jiMlioious  remarks.    His  reasonings  come  yery  near 

'Co  dioee  of  Dr.  Price,  and  amount  \.o  this; — ^that 

*  Inquiry  tonceramg  moral  Good  and  Evilf  lecL  4. 
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tiiough  all  the  particulara  of  daty  and  rectitude 
in  themselves  plain  and  easy  to  be  determined ;  tte 
influence  of  other  causes  might  bare  been  ezpedel 
a  priori  to  hare  this  modifying  eifect  upon  a  monl 
principle,  if,  without  considering  any  of  the  ohjec 
tions  urged,  we  had  only  reflected  on  the  analogoui 
phenomena  of  other  principles  of  the  mind^  thai  ais 
allowed  to  be  essential  to  it,  and  that  are  yet  c^aUt 
of  similar  modifications. 

<<  The  first  limitation,**  he  observes,  ^<  rdalss  It 
the  influence  of  extreme  passion,  which  in^ 
the  mind  for  perceiving  moral  distinctiooa,  at  it 
for  perceiving  distinctions  of  every  sort— viitM^ 
though  lost  to  our  perceptions  for  a  moment,  hsv- 
ever,  is  immediately  perceived  again,  with  diiiiBct 
vision  as  before,  as  soon  as  the  agitation  anbodes^- 
it  is  like  the  image  of  the  sky  in  the  bosom  of  akkf 
which  vanishes  indeed,  while  the  waters  are  mMsl^ 
but  which  reappears   more  and  more  distinctly  ti 

every  little  wave  sinks  gradually  to  rest, till  Ai 

returning  calm  shows  again  in  all  its  purity  the  imp 
of  that  Heaven  which  has  never  ceased  to  shine  ss 
it/'  <^  Moral  Truths  are  to  the  impassioned  miadti 
little  universal  as  the  truths  in  geometry." 

Another  limitation  relates  to  the  influence  of  Uit 
and  association.  <<  It  is  pleasing,''  he  sajs,  <<  to  lots 
those  who  are  around  us ;  above  all,  thoee  dosMlic 
relations  to  whom  we  owe  our  being,  or  to  wkM 
society  we  owed  the  happiness  of  many  yeais  ft 
which  we  have  forgotten  every  thing,  but  that  thej 
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were  delightful.  It  is  not  merely  pleasing  to  love 
these  first  friends ;  we  feel  that  it  is  a  dut^  to  love 
them ;  that,  unless  in  circumstances  of  extraordinary 
profligacy  on  their  part,  if  we  were  not  to  love  them, 
we  should  look  upon  ou^-selves  with  moral  disappro* 
bation.  The  feeling  of  this  very  duty  mingles  in  our 
estimates  of  the  conduct  of  those  whom  we  love  ;  and 
it  is  in  this  way  that  Association  in  such  cases  ope- 
rates;— not  by  rendering  vice  in  itself  less  an  object 
of  disapprobation,  than  before,  but  by  blending  with 
oar  dis|ipprobation  of  the  action  that  love  of  the 
jkgent,  which  is,  as  it  were  an  opposite  duty.  It  is 
.  tlie  good  that  is  mixed  with  the  bad,  that  we  love^  noi 
the  body  which  is  mixed  with  the  good."* 

Hooker  observes,  ^^  We  see  a  general  agreement  in 
tlie  secret  opinion  of  men,  that  every  man  ought  to 
embrace  the  Religion  which  is  true,  and  to  shun,  as 
bnrtful,  whatsoever  dissenteth  from  it,  but  thai  most, 
which  doth  farthest  dissent.  The  Generalitie  of  which 
persuasion  argueth,  that  God  hath  imprinted  it  by 
nature. — The  errors  of  the  most  seduced  this  way 
have  been  mixed  with  some  truths." 

^  And  whereas  (speaking  of  the  Romans)  we  read 
so  many  of  them  so  much  commended,  some  for  their 
mild  and  merciful  disposition,  some  for  their  virtuous 
ieveritie,  some  for  their  integritie  of  life,  all  these  were 
the  fruits  of  true  and  infallible  principles  delivered 
'  unio  us  in  the  word  of  God^  as  the  axiomes  of  our 
JXcUgionj  which  being  imprinted  by  the  God  of  nature 

*  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Haman  Mind. 
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in  their  hearts  tdsOy  and  taking  better  rcMit  in 
than  in  most  others,  grew,  though  not^hwi,  jet  atf 
and  amidst  the  heaps  of  manifold  repugiiant  emn^ 
which  errors  of  corrupt  religion  had  also  tlmr  sail- 
able  eifects  in  the  lives  of  the  self-sane  parties.*' 

^^  Seeing  that  mens'  desire  is  in  general  to  liold  as 
religion  but  the  true;  and  that  whataoeTcr  gosi 
effects  doe  grow  out  of  their  rriigion  who  embnoi^ 
instead  of  the  true,  a  fiilse,  the  roots  tkermf  art 
certain  sparkes  of  the  light  of  truth  isUermingled  mit 
the  darknesse  of  error ;  because  no  religi<Ni  ean  wfcsBf 
and  only  consist  of  untruths ;  we  hare  reason  to  tUA 
that  all  true  virtues  are  to  honour  Religion  as  Ikir 
parent,  and  all  well  ordered  common- weales  to  bit 
her  as  their  chiefest  stay/'* 

^^  If  conscience/'  says  Rousseau,  ^  apeaks  to  efciy 
heart,  why  then  arc  there  so  few  that  listen  to  it 
Ah !  it  is  because  it  speaks  to  us  the  langnage  of 
nature,  which  every  thing  causes  us  to  forget*  Cos- 
science  is  timid,  it  loves  retirement  and  peace;  itii 
alarmed  by  the  noise  of  the  world ;  the  pr^adita 
from  which  thej/  represent  it  to  take  its  orfgim^  me  ib 
most  cruel  enemies;  it  flies  away  or  is  silent  bekn 
them ;  their  noise  drowns  its  gentle  voice,  and  hiaden 
it  from  being  heard ;  fanaticism  dares  to  counterfeit 
it,  and  to  meditate  crimes  in  its  name.  It  leaves  ai 
at  last  in  consequence  of  being  neglected;  it  ao 
longer  speaks  to  us,  no  longer  answers ;  and,  after 
such  continued  contempt  for  it,  it  costs  as  muck  to 

•  See  EccletiMtical  PoiiUc.    Book  Fifth. 
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jrecal  it|  as  it  did  to  banisb  it.  Let  but  the  form  and 
the  love  of  virtue  be  imprinted  by  nature  in  tbe 
bottom  of  my  soul,  I  shall  have  my  rule  as  long  as  it  is 
not  disfigured :  but  how  am  I  to  assure  myself  that  I 
shall  always  preserve  in  its  purity  this  internal  image 
which  has  no  model  among  sensible  beings  to  which 
it  can  be  compared  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  inordinate 
•flections  corrupt  the  judgment  as  well  as  the  will, 
^nd  that  Conscience  is  changed  and  modified  insen- 
aiUy  in  •very  age,  in  every  people,  and  in  every  in« 
^fidnal,  according  to  the  inconstancy  and  the  variety 
4»f  prejudices ? — Let  us  adore  the  eternal  Being; — 
frith  a  breath  of  air  we  destroy  these  phantoms  of 
Reason,  which  have  only  a  visionary  existence,  and 
fm^mnf  like  a  shadow  before  immutable  Truth."* 

I  AouH  think  myself  called  upon  to  apologize  for 

Ik^  length  of  the  following  quotation  from  Dr.  Reid, 

.  if  it  were  not  so  very  applicable  to  the  view  I  have 

flakiD* 

'^  Om  moral  Judgment,  or  Conscience,  grows  to 
josaiurity  from  an  imperceptible  seedy  planted  by  our 
Creator.  It  may  be  much  aided  in  its  strength  and 
vigour  by  proper  culture. 

^  The  faculties  which  we  have  in  common  with  the 
Jbnites  appear  first,  and  have  the  quickest  growth.  In 
the  first  period  of  life,  children  are  not  capable  of 
diatingnishing  right  from  wrong  in  conduct ;  neither 
are  they  capable  of  abstract  reasoning  in  matters  of 
science.    Their  judgment  of  moral  conduct,  as  well  as 

*  Pens^es  de  Rousaeau.; 
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their  judgment  of  truth,  advances  By  inaensible  de- 
grees, like  the  com  and  grass. 

^<  In  vegetables  first  the  blade  or  the  leaf  appean, 
then  the  flower,  and  last  of  all  the  fruit,  the  noblest 
production  of  the  three,  and  that  for  which  the  othen 
were  produced.  According  to  the  variatiou  of  soil, 
season,  and  culture,  some  plants  are  brought  to  mneh 
greater  perfection  than  others  of  the  same  species* 
But  no  variation  of  culture,  or  season,  or  soil,  can 
make  grapes  grow  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles. 

<^  We  may  observe  a  similar  progress  in  the  fiieal- 
ties  of  the  mind ;  for  there  is  a  wonderful  analogj 
among  ail  the  works  of  God,  from  the  least  evea  to 
the  greatest. 

^  The  faculties  of  man  unfold  themselves  in  a  ce^ 
tain  order  appointed  by  the  great  Creator.  In  their 
gradual  progress  they  may  be  greatly  assisted  or  fs^ 
tarded,  improved  or  corrupted,  by  education,  in- 
struction, example,  exercise,  and  by  the  society  and 
conversation  of  men,  which  like  soil  and  culture  in 
plants,  may  produce  great  changes  to  the  better  or  to 
the  worse. 

^^  The  seeds  of  moral  discernment  are  at  first  tender 
and  delicate,  and  easily  warped. 

^^  Our  intellectual  discernment  is  not  so  strong 
and  vigorous  by  nature  as  to  secure  us  from  errors  in 
speculation.  It  would  be  absurd,  from  the  eiTon 
and  ignorance  of  mankind,  to  conclude,  that  manhtt 
not  a  natural  faculty  of  discerning  truth,  and  dbttt* 
guishing  it  from  error.  J 
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<^  In  like  iiMmner,  our  moral  discenineiit  of  wbat 
we  ought  and  what  we  ought  not  to  d<^  is  not  so 
strong  and  vigoroua  by  nature,  as  to  secure  us  from 
ytrj  gross  mistakes  with  regard  to  our  duty. 
.  In  matters  of  conduct  we  are  liable  to  be  misled  bjr 
pMrjddices  of  education,  or  by  wrong  instruction ;  and 
to  liave  our  judgment  warped  by  our  appetites  and 
passions,  by  fashion,  and  by  the  contagion  of  evil 
example. 

'  ^^  The  natural  power  of  discerning  between  right 
i4id  wrong  needs  the  aid  of  instruction,  education, 
exercise,  and  habit,  as  well  as  our  other  natural 
powers* 

'^  There  is  a  strong  analogy  between  the  progress 
of  the  body  from  in&ney  to  maturity,  and  the  progress 
of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind.  This  progression  in 
both  is  the  work  of  nature,  and  in  both  may  be  greatly 
aided  by  proper  education. 

^^  The  power  of  vegetation  in  the  seed  of  a  plant, 
wtthout  heat  and  moisture,  would  for  ever  lie  dor« 
SMint.  The  rational  and  moral  powers  of  man  would 
perhaps  lie  dormant  without  instruction  and  exiample. 
Yet  these  powers  are  a  part,  and  perhaps  the  noblest 
part  of  his  constitution ;  us  the  power  of  vegetation 
is  of  the  seed. 

^^  Our  first  moral  conceptions  are  probably  got  by 
attending  coolly  to  the  conduct  of  pthers,  and  ob- 
Mrying  what  moves  our  approbation,  what  our  in- 
dignation, l^hese  sentiments  spring  from  our  moral 
ftculty  as  naturally  as  the  sensations  of  sweet  and 
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Utter  from  the  fhcnlty  of  tatte.  They  iMiTe  their 
mtaral  olgects.  Bat  most  human  actuMis  an  of  ■ 
mixed  nature,  and  have  various  udomv,  aocotding  m 
they  are  ?ie«red,  on  dlftrent  sides.  Pktgadiee  ngiJoM, 
or  in  favour  of  the  persoB,  b  apt  to  warp  our  opinion. 
It  requires  attention  and  candour  to  distingnidi  the 
good  from  the  iU,  and,  without  favour  or  prepatfci^ 
to  <brm  a  dear  and  impartial  judgment.  In  Uds^  «s 
may  be  greatly  aided  by  instruction. 

«<  The  bulk  of  mankind  have  but  litde  of  thfa  cal- 
ture  in  the  proper  season ;  and  what  thsj  have  ii 
often  undnlfully  applied ;  by  which  means  bad  hahiH 
gather  strength,  and  felse  notions  of  pleasure^  sf 
honour,  and  of  interest  occupy  the  mind.  Tliey  ghe 
little  attention  to  what  is  right  and  honest.  Con* 
science  is  seldom  consulted,  and  so  little  exereissd^ 
that  its  decisions  are  weak  and  wavering. 

^^  He  must  be  very  ignorant  of  human  oalore,  whs 
does  not  perceive  that  the  seed  of  wiriue  in  the  miad 
of  man,  like  that  of  a  tender  plant  in  an  onkiadlj 
soil,  requires  care  and  culture  in  the  first  period  sf 
life,  as  well  as  our  own  exertion  when  we  oooie  ts 
maturity. 

^^  The  path  of  duty  is  a  plain  path,  which  tile  up- 
right in  heart  can  rarely  mistake.  Such  it  must  bs^ 
since  every  man  is  bound  to  walk  in  it.  There  ars 
some  intricate  cases  in  morals  which  admit  of  dispu- 
tation, but  these  seldom  occur  in  practice ;  and  whsa 
they  do,  the  learned  disputant  has  no  great  advantage : 
For  the  unlearned  man,  who  uses  the  best  means  is 
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Ui  power  to  know  his  daty,  and  acti  according  to  hb 
knowledge^  is  inculpable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man. 
Ha  a»y  wt,  but  is  not  guiltj  of  imaiofality.''* 


Sect.  V. 

Cftht  variaui  apiniom  ameeming  the  nahtre  tfihe 

Moral  pTiadple. 

We  see^  tlieref<Mre9  tliat,  notwithstanding  all  the 
assaiiBg  exceptions  which  have  been  made  to  the 
doetiitie  of  an  intenial  teacher—exceptions  which  may 
be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  passions,  conflict- 
log  interestsi  and  free  will  of  man ; .  most  of  the 
writers  above  quotedi  admit  what  is  called  a  Moral 
Sense^  or  innate  principle  of  moral  oUigation.  It  is 
emriotti  however  to  note  the  variety  of  opinions  which 
have  been  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  this 
principle.  Human  wisdom,  it  would  afqiear^  is  scarce^ 
ly  competent  to  develope  the  true  relations  of  a  secret 
Guide  and  Intelligence,  to  which  nicfa  an  important 
office  in  the  moral  economy  of  man  is  intrusted  by 
the  Author  of  his  being.  Accordingly,  those  who 
have  admitted  the  principle,  have  differed  as  to  its 
fliature :  and  those^  who  have  rejected  it,  seem  to  have 
been  scarcely  aware  of  what  their  rejection  of  it  in* 
rolved, 

*  Reid*8  Eisays. 
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Sonie  flieiiy  classed  among  FreetliiiikerB,  have' 
adopted  an  opinion  quite  opposite  to  that  held  bj 
those  who  call  themselves  Orthodox ;  and  on  this  oc- 
casion, singularly  enough,  these  opponents  seem  to 
have  changed,  sides :  the  first,  without  intending  it, 
maintaining  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  gospel ; 
and  the  last  laying  claim  to  orthodoxy,  and  yet  strik- 
ing at  the  very  root  of  Christianity.  The  first  have 
maintained  that  there  is  an  implanted  sense,  or  power 
in  the  mind,  whichif  obeyed  in  all  its  secret  monitions, 
will  lead  man  safely  in  his  duty:  the  last  have  denied 
such  a  dogma,  and  have  had  recourse  to  the  outward 
revelation  of  Holy  Scripture  to  make  up  what  thqr 
consider  a  palpable  deficiency  in  man's  moral  eco- 
nomy. 

The  opinion-  of  the  first,  therefore,  though  it  wttv 
just  in  itself,  might  be  liable  to  some  doubt  or  sub-' 
picion,  merely  because  it  was  embraced  by  authors  of 
that  description.  For,  when  the  current  of  infidelity 
was  running  strong,  and  natural  religion  was  making 
way,  in  contradistinction  to  revealed,  it  was  objected 
by  the  supposed  orthodox,  that  the  notion  of  a  moral 
sen^e  or  moral  law-giver  being  implanted  in  the  mind, 
to  dictate  the  path  of  duty,  was  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exalting  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and 
lessening  the  value  and  importance  of  Christianity. 

Without  question,  there  was  some  ground  for  this 
imputation ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe^  that 
the  class  of  Freethinkers  did,  with  a  sinister  motive, 
make  use  of  such  an  argument :  for,  the  morej  perfect 
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tbey  made  haman  nature  to  be  in  itself  with  its  own 
natural  powers,  the  less  need  there  was  for  the  sup- 
posed adventitious  aid  of  Christianity,  or  for  any  other 
special  dispensation  from  above,  to  teach  the  lessons 
of  morality  and  religion.  In  so  fiur  therefore  as  this 
power  was  held  to  be  a  natural  faculty,  belonging 
intrinsically  to  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  like  the 
memory  or  fancy,  there  was  an  obvious  leaning  to 
natural  Religion,  in  contradistinction  to  Revealed, 
And  this  opinion  was  accordingly  rejected  entirely  by 
their  opponents ;  who,  in  their  rejection  of  the  prin- 
ciple, though  they  might  perhaps  have  justly  found 
fiiult  with  the  terms,  appeCr  not  to  have  considered 
that  they  were  undermining  the  foundation  of  Christi- 
anity itself.  . 

Because,  the  internal  light  of  a  moral  principle,  the 
still  small  voice  of  Conscience,  the  candle  of  the  Lord 
in  the  soul  of  man,  the  unerring  and  infallible  witness 
for  Truth,  may  be  different  appellations,  or  other 
names,  for  the  divine  light  of  Christianity*  itself; 
which  in  the  language  of  Scripture  is  emphatically 
stated  to  have  ^^  appeared  to  all  men ;"— ^nd  '^  to 
lighten  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.*'  It 
is  moreover  stated,  that  ^<  a  manifestation  of  it  is 
given  to  every  one  to  profit  withal/' 

Bdingbroke,  Shaftesbury,  and  others,  seem  to  have 
been  advocates  for  the  sufficiency  and  natural  juris- 
diction of  a  Moral  Sense.  Locke,  Berkley,  Paley, 
and  their  followers,  appear  to  have  been  among  the 
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supporters  of  that  opinion  which  makes  Reasoa  the 
umpire  and  judge,  Education  or  human  instruction 
the  medium,  and  Scripture  the  only  revelation  now 
vouchsafed  to  man,  therefore  the  only  adequate  mle 
'Of  f^ith  and  manners.  The  latter  however  do  not 
deny  the  casual  operation  and  influence  of  a  Holy 
Spirit. 

But  a  third  class  have  ranked  themselves  among 
the  advocates  of  a  moral  feculty,  acknowledging  the 
use  of  Reason^  but  not  its  entire  sufficiency,  therefore 
without  committing  themselves  on  the  side  of  Deian 
like  the  first,  and  yet  without  clearly  explaining  the 
relation  of  a  moral  sense  to  the  Gospel  principle  of 
Light  and  Truth,  as  Reid,  Hutcheson,  Stewart, 
Beattie,  and  Smith.  Of  all  these  writers  Dr.  Reid 
appears  to  have  taken  that  view  of  the  sulgect  which 
agrees  best  with  Scripture;  his  description  of  a  moral 
principle  with  the  accompanying  illustrations  and 
analogies  applying  very  closely  to  the  Scripture 
model. 

It  might  not  be  a  difficult  task  to  show  what  errors 
are  likely  to  arise  from  that  opinion^  which,  admitting 
a  revelation,  confines  it  to  the  written  record,  thereby 
limiting  its  efiects  to  certain  minds ;  as  well  as  from 
that,  which,  extending  it  beyond  the  written  record, 
would  interpose  so  many  bars  and  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  reception,  by  imagining  a  host  of  dangers 
from  mistaken  zeal,  and  insisting  upon  the  controul 
of  an  outward  faculty  like  Reason,  as  would  virtually 
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tend  to  exclude  this  divine  inflnence,  or  negative  \ti 
openitioo,  or  lit  least  to  make  it  extremely  rare  and 
partial. 


On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  that  those 
who  admit  a  Moral  Principle,  are  so  divided  among 
themselves  respecting  its  natore,  that  they  can  aflbm 
nothing  certain  upon  the  matter;  we  are  naturally 
led  to  wonder  that  they  do  not  at  once  apply  them* 
selves  to  Scripture  for  the  only  clear  and  lucid  ex« 
planation  of  the  difficulty  which  can  be  given. 

This  Moral  Sense  or  Faculty,  Moral  Principloi 
Internal  Teacher,  Light  of  Nature,  Divine  Reason — 
under  whatever  name  it  may  pass-^represents  the 
ael&same  Spiritual  Power,  operating  variously,  accord- 
ing as  it  has  to  act  in  greater  or  less  measure, — ac- 
cording to  the  diversity  of  talents  intrusted  to  man — 
^'  for  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
spirit'*— according  as  it  has  to  act  in  the  natural  and 
uncivilized  state;  or  in  those  who,  possessing  the 
outward  knowledge,  are  without  the  inward  virtue ; 
or,  possessing  the  inward  virtue  with  prompt  obe- 
dience and  simplicity  of  heart,  yet  have  nothing  pf 
human  learning,  or  at  least  a  mere  sketch  of  religious 
principle  unfolded  to  them  by  outward  instructioo. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that,  because  different  effects 
are  exhibited  in  these  different  states  of  the  mind^  in 
different  persons,  the  power  or  influence  should  itself 
be  different;  and  at  one  time  deserve  no  better  name 
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than  a  Moral  Senses  and  at  another  be  dignified  with 
tiiat  of  a  Holy  Spirit.  At  the  same  time,  its  mode  of 
action  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  mystery.  For  ^^  as  the 
wind  blows  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  heareat  the 
sound  thereof,  but  knowest  not  whence  it  cometh  and 
whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the 
spirit  i*^ — so.  little  does  any  man  know  of  its  power 
and  influence  upon  the  mind.*  It  is  distributed  in 
different  measures.  Therefore  it  is  not  one  thing  in 
the  Jew  and  another  in  the  Greek.  In  Scythian  and 
Barbarian,  Christian  and  Heathen,  bond  and  free,  it 
is  the  same;  varying  only  in  degree  of  intensity  and 
manifestation ;  like  the  light  of  the  great  luminary  of 
the  world  from  the  faintest  ray  to  the  brightest  beam. 
Even  those  who  have  been  enlightened  may  become 
dark.  *^  Take  heed  that  the  light  in  thee  be  not 
darkness." 

I  have  stated  that  philosophers  differ  in  their  specu* 
lative  notions  respecting  the  nature  of  this  moral 
principle.  With  regard  also  to  Virtue,  that  perfec- 
tion of  human  conduct  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
for  which  we  may  suppose  the  principle  in  question 
was  implanted,  there  is  a  like  diversity  of  opinion, 
perhaps  consisting  more  in  name  than  in  reality. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith  observes,  that  '^  it  is  the  opinion  of 
some,  that  Virtue  is  recommended  to  us  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  SelfLovey  as  the  former  tends  to  promote  our 
private  interest:  others  think  that  Reason  points  out 
the  difference  between  one  character  and  another  in 
the  same  way  that  it  does  that  between  truth  and 
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frlaebood;  and  others  think  that  the  virtuous  cha^ 
racter  is  recommended  by  a  peculiar  faeuliy  ^  percept 
Horn  called  a  Moral  Seme ;  which  is  gratified .  o» 
pleased,  as  the  contrary  disgusts  and  displeases  it.'* 

Dr.  Clarke  makes  Yirtne  to  consist  in  acting  ac* 
cording  to  the  fiinas  of  thmf(i ;  Shaftesboryi  in  main^ 
taining  a  proper  balance  of  the  affections  and. doe. 
regulation  of  the  passions.  Cudworth  and  Hutcheson 
idace  Virtue  in  Benevolence*  Hume  places  it  in 
UtilUjf ;  and  Paley,  in  Hxpediency*  ' 

In  thb  way,  finding  that  they  could  not  account  fi>r 
the  origin  or  primary  source  of  moral  sentiments,  by 
the  operation  of  a  discursive  Faculty  or  Reason, 
philosophers  have  had  recourse  to  various  theories  to 
explain  it ;   some  referring  it  to  one  principle  and 
some  to  another.    Shaftesbury  and  Hume  refer  it  to 
Taste ;  Dr.  Hutcheson  and  others  to  a  Moral  Sense ; 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  to  Sympathy ;   Dr.  Richard  Pricey 
following  Cudworth,  conceived  that  moral  distinc- 
tions were  perceived  by  the  Undersiandingj  and  to  it 
ascribed  the  origin  of  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
but  not  by  any  discursive  process ;  taking  the  Under^ 
standing  in  a  more  comprehensive  signification  than 
is  usually  attached  to  the  word. 

Dugald  Stewart  remarks,  that  >^  if  the  distinction 
between  the  moral  faculty  and  our  other  active 
powers  be  acknowledged,  it  is  of  the  less  consequence 
what  particular  theory  we  adopt  concerning  the  origin 
of  our  moral  ideas ;  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Smithy 
though  he  resolves  moral  approbation  uUim^ely  into 
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a  feeling  of  the  mind)  represents  the  SupreaMejr  ef 
CSonsdenee  as  a  prineiple,  which  it  eqnally  etsential 
to  all  the  different  ajsteoifl,  that  have  been  proposed 
on  the  subject  Upon  whatever  we  sujqpose  our 
morel  faenlties  to  be  founded,  whether  upon  a  certain 
modification  of  Reason,  upon  an  original  instinct^ 
called  a  Moral  Sense,  or  upom  tome  oiker  pnndpk  of 
mtr  tuaiure^  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  were  girea 
OS  flir  the  direction  of  our  conduct  in  this.  life.  Thej 
carry  along  with  them  the  most  evident  badges  ef 
this  authority,  which  denote  that  they  were  set  up 
within  us  to  be  the  Supreme  arbiters  of  all  our  ae« 
tioos,  to  superintend  all  our  senses,  passions,  aad 
appetites,  and  to  judge  how  fer  each  of  them  was 
either  to  be  indulged  or  restrained.— *It  is  the  peculiar 
oflke  of  these  faculties  to  judge,  to  bestow  censwe 
or  applause  upon  all  the  other  principles  of  our 
nature."* 

Upon  the  preceding  passage  I  shall  only  remark, 
that,  although  it  may  be  of  little  consequence  what 
theory  may  be  adopted  concerning  the  origin  of  our 
moral  ideas,  it  must  be  of  great  importance  to  a 
Christian  to  know  how  and  where^  in  other  words,  te 
what  principle,  and  by  what  mental  exercises,  he  is  to 
look  for  the  due  regulation  of  his  conduct  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  his  fellow-creature ;  and  whether  he  has 
an  infidlible  guide  and  teacher  in  his  own  breast,  or 
is  left  to  wander,  as  it  were,  at  large  in  outward  spe- 
culation, for  a  knowledge  of  his  dnty. 

*  See  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosqphy,  Sect.  6* 
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The  general  inference,  from  all  these  different 
opinions,  is,  that  no  speculative  theory  of  moral 
sentiments,  excogitated  by  human  ingenuity,  has 
hitherto  explained,  or  is  ever  likely  to  explain,  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject :  and  that  no  true  explana- 
tion can  be  given  but  by  the  light  which  is  afforded  in 
Scripture. 

I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  illustrate  the  foregoing 
▼iews  in  the  best  manner  I  am  able  by  this  supreme 
authority. 


9» 


CHAP,  nc 


OF  THE  DIVINE  SPIRIT  IN  THE  SOUL. 


Sect.  I. 

Introductory  Remarks. 

WE  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  review  of  opiaiov 
on  the  origin  of  what  is  called  moral  sentimeBt,  ia 
other  words,  the  living  operation  of  divine  Tralli  in 
the  soul,  that  human  testimony,  unaided  by  reve- 
lation, is  much  divided,  and  leaves  us  comparatively 
in  darkness;  some  referring  it  to  one  source  and  some 
to  another.  For,  Reason,  natural  Conscience,  Be- 
nevolence, Sympathy,  and  Taste,  have  all  bad  their 
respective  advocates  ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  satis- 
factory ground  is  afforded  for  acquiescence  in  any  of 
the  different  systems. 

After  this  statement  of  opinions  and  allusion  to  tbe 
doubts  and  intricate  questions  which  the  subject,  as 
one  of  speculation,  involves,  it  is  natural  that  we 
should  enjoy  a  degree  of  liberty  and  satisfaction  io 
contemplating  the  brighter  prospect  presented  to  us  ia 
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the  light  of  Scripture;  like  that  which  a  man  may  be 
supposed  to  feel  who  Ivis  been  wandering  in  a  wilder* 
ness  or  dark  tlucket,  embar^raased  and  uncertain  at 
every  turn,  when  he  cqmes  fprth  to  breathe  free  air  and 
to  see  the  beauties  of  an  o^pen  co«iitry  and  a  straight 
patii  before  hum.  Snch  is  the  prospect  unfolded  in 
Sccqptufe,  compared  «Hh  the  views  developed  bj 
liqman  speculatioa,  in  aU  things  relating  to  the 
eternal  interests  of  maa.  And  thus  we  feel,  in  look- 
ing at  this  subject,  wbea  it  is  freed  from  metaphysical 
subtlety  and  jargon,  and  placed  before  us  in  its  own 
Jbieautiful  simplicity,  as  it  is  illustrated  and  set  forth 
in  those  incomparable  Writings. 

HaWng  thus  explained  myself,  I  do  not  propose  to 
Ipeakof  the  beginning,  developement,  and  operation  of 
the  divine  spirit  in  the  soul,  as  if  it  were  a  sul^ect 
discoverable  by  human  research ;  but  to  treat  of  it, 
Id  so  far  only,  as  it  is  plainly  unfolded  in  Scripture. 
And  I  am  willing  to  think  that  the  conclusions  will 
|be  found  in  great  measure  to  accord  with  the  pre- 
ceding principles,  as  they  are  laid  down  in  this  Essay. 
JJnder  these  impressions  it  is  that  I  submit  the  foUow- 
/ingiruths  or  propositions  for  consideration. 

first. — A  measure  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  intrusted 
(to  every  man,  and  is  represented  as  a  seed  sown- in 
4]ie  heart,  humble  in  its  manifestations,  and  though 
^eaiaU  and  easily  overlooked,  capable  of  increase  by 
^ciiUivation. 

Second. — Though  by  outward  research,  or  intel- 
ilectual  labour,  the  rational  faculty  may    in    some 
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respects  be  accessory  to  the  growth  and  developeBSiit 
of  this  seed ;  yet  it  is  only  an  incidental  help,  aid 
not  the  necessary  mean  or  instmment  of  its  ealli- 
vation  :  for  this  consists  immediaUljf^  in  obedienes  to 
the  light  or  knowledge  received ;  in  pro&tratioB  if 
the  soul  before  its  Maker ;  in  humble  aapiratioaB  to 
the  Father  of  Mercies  for  help,  direction,  and  preser- 
vation ;  in  charity  to  all  men ;  in  a  life  of  paritj 
and  self-denial;  and  in  true  hunger  and  thint  afier 
righteousness,  and  further  discoveries  of  the  Divine 
will. 

Third. — The  influence  and  operation  of  this  Divine 
spirit  are  not  always  accessible,  and  waiting  upontke 
creature^s  pleasure;  but  only  accessible  throagk 
patience,  watching,  and  prayer :  for  this  infloeoee  if 
frequently  withdrawn  from  the  righteous  themselves, 
to  prove  their  faith,  allegiance,  and  necessary  de* 
pendance  upon  God  alone;  and  it  is  withdrannaise 
from  the  disobedient,  even  as  an  accuser,  after  tky 
have  repeatedly  slighted  its  reproofs  and  rebelled 
against  its  laws. 

Fourth. — As  the  rational  faculties,  or  natural  powen 
of  the  understanding,  are  always  more  or  less  tt  the 
command  and  under  the  controul  of  man,  and  the 
ratio  of  increase  in  the  seed  of  Divine  Grace,  is  not  is 
proportion  to  the  speculative  knowledge  of  Difise 
Truth,  but  in  proportion  to  heartfelt  obedience  and 
living  operative  Faith;  it  follows,  demons! rati veif, 
that  the  discursive  or  argumentative  faculty  is  not  tte 
source,  discoverer,  and  framer,  by  any   intellectual 
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process,  synthetic  or  analytic,  of  Divine  Truth  in  the 
soul. 

Fifth. — This  Divine  Spirit  is  the  spirit  of  Christ 
himself,  in  all  ages  the  same;  and  its  manifestations 
are  true  revelations  from  above,  perceived  not  bj 
Bense  nor  by  Reason,  but  by  the  inward  eye  of  Faith.. 

i  shall  proceed  to  consider  these  truths  or  propo* 
sitions  in  order. 


Sect.  II. 
Of  the  Seed  of  Divine  Truth. 

Proposition  I. 

A  Measure  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  intrusted  to  eoery 
fnan,  and  is  represented  as  a  seed  sown  in  the  hearty 
humble  in  its  manifestations^  and^  though  small  and 
easily  overlookedy  capable  of  increase  hy  cultivation* 

We  find  in  Scripture  that  different  terms  are  used 
to  denote  the  same  principle,  as,  the  ^'  grace"  and 
^<  gift  of  God''— <<  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit''— 
«  the  light  of  Christ"—"  the  word  of  God"— «  the 
Holy  Spirit" — "  the  anointing  or  divine  unction" — 
^^  the  kingdom  of  God"  in  the  heart :  and  it  is  com- 
pared, as,  in  the  parables, — to  a  seed, — to  a  talent, — 
to  a  little  leaven  ;  each  capable  of  making  increase ; 
as,  by  assimilating  to  its  own  nature,  like  the  kaoeny^ 
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by  gainings  an  additioB,  aeecNndkig  to  tl»  oM^  hkd  Ifet 
iidenty-^-or  by  multiplying  in  a  good  and  finiitfiilfali 
like  the  9eed. 

The  parabolical  illustfatioa  eppeera  to  be  latfirf 
in  order  to  gife  a  clearer  idea  of  a  iMiocipIo  mtUk 
either  in  its  mode  of  existenee  or  operaiioB)  eeril 
scarcely  be  coBcei?ed  in  any  other  way  UMifi  by  soae 
outward  analogy.  The  immediate  folloirefv  Aean 
selves,  whose  minds  were  then  partially  ailighteaed^ 
could  not  ai  Jirsi  apprehend  the  mysteries  of  Difue 
things  spiritually.  But  under  erery  diffisteat  new 
the  application  is  so  pertinent  as  to  leave  no  doabt 
that  the  same  thing  is  indicated. 

It  must,  however,  be  obvious  that  tbia  principle— 
though  of  divine  origin,  and  capable  of  uafiildii; 
divine  counsel,  according  to  the  purity  and  aioeeri^ 
of  obedience — is  not  given  to  man  as  an  irreeistible, 
unvarying  impulse,  like  the  instinct  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, perfect,  without  any  previous  instruction,  in  its 
operations:  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  given  as  a 
dark  and  hidden  law,  only  deducible  by  abstract  rea- 
soning, to  a  knowledge  of  which  the  learned  only 
might  claim  the  privilege  of  attaining.  It  therefore 
diflTers  from  instinct,  in  as  much  as  it  acts  in  a  beia; 
who  has  power  to  shut  out  its  influence  or  to  admit  it. 

The  universality  of  this  Divine  Gift  is  very  clearly 
stated  in  different  pas^iages  of  Scripture,  so  as  scarcely 
to  admit  of  the  least  doubt ;  as  in  the  foUowine. 

"  This  is  the  true  light,"  says  the  Evangelist 
John,   "  that  Itghteth  every  man  that  comath  into  (be 
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w<»rld/*«  The  apostle  of  the  Ge^ili^  deckuees  also, 
that  ^  A  measure  or  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is 
giVen  to  every  snan  to  profit  withal.^t  And  further^ 
^  The  Grace  of  God  that  bringeA  6al?atioQ  hath  ap- 
peared unio  all  men^^^X 

The  same  dignified  Apostte^  speaking  of  men  gene» 
rallj,  saysy  <<  That  which  may  be  known  of  God  is 
mamfest  in  them;  fi>r  God  hatfi  shewed  it  unto 
them."^ 

This  principle,  as  befi>re  remarked,  is  represented 
under  the  similitude  of  a  seed  sown  in  the  heart. 
<<  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you"— said  Christ 
himself) — not  to  the  Apostles,  who,  it  might  perhaps 
be  contended,  were  already  under  Divine  influence^ 
and  therefore  made  partakers  of  this  seed, — but  to 
the  Pharisees  who  rejected  him  and  were  filled  with 
malice  against  him  : — ^^  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh 
not  with  observation.    The  kingdom  of  God  is  within 

y««."ll 

It  is  plain  that  it  could  not  be  in  them  as  a  living 
operative  power,  sanctifying  the  will  and  affections  to 
the  nature  of  the  heavenly  kingdom ;  but  as  an  un« 
quickened,  unprofitable  seed  that  took  no  root  in  their 
stony  hearts ; — as  a  light  to  which  they  would  not 
give  heed,  and  which  their  darkness  and  prejudices 
would  not  permit  them  to  comprehend ; — a  free  gift 
which  they  not  only  rejected  inwardly  but  outwardly* 
But  if  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  was,  in  this  sense,  in 

♦  John,  ch.  I.  +  1  Cor.  12.  7.  J  Titus  2.  11, 

S  Rom.  |.  IS.  g  Luke  17.  SI. 
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the  malignant  Pharisees,  it  is  to  be  inferred  tint  the 
seed  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  sown  generaUj  in 
man. — At  another  time,  the  Divine  aathor  of  oor  rdi- 
gion  said  to  his  disciples,  ^^  The  kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  like  unto  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.**^  And  Ais 
declaration  is  further  illustrated  by  tlie  panUeof  Ae 
sower  in  which  he  says,  <'  The  seed  is  the  word  of 
God  ;"f— the  Word  of  God,  and  the  kingdom  of  God, 
in  this  sense,  being  the  same,  when  the  |NriDcijde  or 
foundation  in  the  soul,  from  which  divine  life  and 
immortal  felicity  spring,  is  indicated.  For  tUi  Word, 
we  are  told,  was  sown  in  different  sorti  of  ground, 
as  in  the  rocky,  by  the  way  side,  among  thonis^  ia 
good  ground ;  comparable  to  the  eager,  tlie  cardan 
and  superficial,  the  lukewarm,  the  worldly  minded, 
the  good  and  honest  heart,  bringing  forth  thirty,  sixty, 
or  a  hundred  fold. 

The  same  analogy,  differing  only  as  the  seed  and 
plant  differ  from  (he  root  and  branch,  is  maintained  in 
that  saying  of  our  Lord  and  Master  in  which  he  was 
speaking  of  his  relation  to  bis  disciples;  ^  I  am  the 
vine  :  ye  are  the  branches.  He  that  abideth  in  rac, 
and  I  in  him^  bringeth  forth  much  fruit :  for  withoat 
me  ye  can  do  nothing.  If  a  roan  abide  not  in  me,  he 
is  cast  forth  as  a  branch  and  is  withered. "J 

Two  of  the  immediate  followers  of  Christ  have  also 
alluded  to  this  Divineseed  in  the  heart. 

Thus   Peter  speaks  of  «  Being  bom  not  of  cor- 

•    Matthew  J3.  31.  f   Luke  S.  II.  J    Jolm  13.  5. 
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ruptible  seed  but  of  incorruptible  :'**  and  John  also^ 
^^  whoso  is  born  of  God  does  not  commit  sin ;  for  his 
leedabideth  in  bim."t 

These  passages  seem  all  like  rajs  of  light,  con« 
verging  to  a  point,  in  support  of  the  same  doctrine ; 
and  require  little  if  any  comment. 

We  observe  also,  in  reference  to  the  Humility  of  its 
'  appearance,  that  this  heavenly  witness  is  not  given  to 
man  as  a  matured  Instinct,  ripe  with  moral  lessons, 
and  embracing,  as  it  were,  a  code  of  divine  truths  or 
propositions  for  mere  speculative  instruction;  bind- 
ing, by  a  sort  of  irresistible  impulse;  or  imposing,  by 
their  universal  clearness;  or  commanding  assent,  by 
their  own  intrinsic  authority.  But  it  js  given  simply 
as  a  seed,  containing  within  itself  the  principles. on 
which  a  life  of  immortal  blessedness  is  founded,  for 
amendment  of  the  heart,  and  involving  truly  the  hopes 
and  interests  of  a  heavenly  kingdon^;  and  it  is  left  to 
man  himself  to  cultivate  or  neglect  it. — It  is  therefore 
small  in  its  beginning ;  and  He  who  knew  how  easily 
it  might  be  overlooked,  was  pleased  emphatically  and 
figuratively  to  represent  it  as  ^^  the  least  ofaU  seeds.*^ 

Under  other  similitudes  we  find  the  same  allusion 
to  be  conveyed ;  as  the  dawning  of  the  light  of  truth 
upon  the  heart  shining  more  and  more  to  the  perfect 
day,j: — the  still  small  voiced  speaking  as  never  man 
spake, — the  babes  in  Christ,||  and  little  children  of 
whom  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  was  to  consist.    All 

♦  Peter  1.  2  3.  +  John  I.  3.  7.  J  2  I^eter  I.  19. 

§   I  Kings  19.  12.  )   1  Cor.  3.  I. 
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re  ie^kim^ny  bears  upon  tkis  l6w  and  medi 
and  docile  state,  as  tbe  first  essential,  in  the  schooL  of 
Christ,  to  the  growth  and  cultivatioa  of  thta  seed.  A 
striking  illustration  is  afforded  in  Ifae  remailu  on 
litde  children.  ''  Suffer  lilUe  children,"  said  Christ, 
<<  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not;  for  of  siich 
n  tbe  kiagdeoi  of  Heayen/'*  And  ''  whosoever  shall 
not  receire  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  at  a  tiUk  thUd^  shall 
not  enter  thereiln."f  We  are  also  to  notice  that  it 
was  innnediiately  after  the  Disciples  had  been  dist 
poting  whidi  among  them  should  be  the  greatest^ 
that  he  took  a  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them, 
saying,  ^^  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as 
little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven.  Whosoever  therefore  shall  humble  him« 
self  as  this  little  child,  the  «ame  is  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.":}: 

Upon  another  occasion  Jesus  uttered  this  language^ 
^^  I  thank  (hee,  O  father,  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth, 
that  thou  hast  bid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes,^^% 

The  Apostle  Peter  counsels  the  early  converts  ^^  as 
new  born  babes  to  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word, 
that  they  might  grow  thereby."l|  And  Paul  addresses 
the  Corinthians  as  a  Christian  society,  among  whom 
there  were  many  as  yet  inexperienced,  and  babes  in 
Christy  whom  he  had  fed  with  milk  and  not  with  meat; 
for  they  were  not  ^et  able  to  bear  it.i 

*  Mat.  19.  14.  +  Mark  10.  13.  J  MaL  18.3,4. 

^   Mat.  11.  2j.  II    1  Peter  2.  1.  5   1  Cor.  3.  2. 
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From  all  tbese  lestimoniefl,  we  may  perceive^  that 
there  was  an  ad^ncement,  from  small  beginnings,  in 
the  Christian  life^«-a  growing  in  grace,  from  stature 
to  iBiature ;  and  that  divine  knowledge  was  nafolded^ 
bjr  degrees,  as^  the  Spiritual  senses  were  <^ned  to  re* 
ceive  iti-^For  that  otherwise  iteonld  make  no  vital 
impression, — and,  by  no  other  powers,  could  it  be 
clearly  apprehended.  But  in  proportion  as  this  seed 
was  cultivated,  and  this  light,  however  small,  wad 
obeyed,  religious  advancement  proceeded;  and  a 
reward  was  experienced,  answerable  tO  that  aUnounced 
to  the  good  and  faithfal  servant,  who  had  occupied 
diligently  with  his  lord's  intrusted  talents :  <^  Well 
done,— thou  hast  been  iaithiill  in  a  few  things,  I  will 
make  thee  ruler  over  more.*^^  * 

The  view  now  taken,  and  I  think  fhirly  deduced 
from  Scripture,  is  not  new. 

In  the  few  lines  before  quoted  from  Milton,  in 
allusion  to  the  law  of  Conscience,  he  says,  <<  LighC 
after  light,  weH  uied^  they  shall  attain.*' 

Law,  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Trapp,  after  speaking  of 
the  '^  Fulness  of  the  spirit  in  Christ,"  adds,  <<  But  m 
us  only  a  spark  or  seed  of  the  xs>ord  is  formed  and  raised 
up  into  a  new  heavenly  man." 

The  following  illustration  from  a  modem  writer  is 
applicable  to  the  purpose.  ^^  In  the  same  manner,  as 
the  Divine  Being  has  scattered  the  seeds  of  plants  and 
vegetables  in  the  body  of  the  earth,  so  he  has  im- 
planted a  portion  of  his  own  incorruptible  seed,  or  of 

♦  Luke  19.  17.  and  16.  10. 
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that  which  in  Scripture  language  is  called  the  <^  seed 
of  the  kingdom^'  in  the  soul  of  every  individual  of  the 
human  rac^.  As  the  Sun  by  its  genial  influence 
quickens  the  vegetable  seed,  so  it  is  the  office  of  the 
Hply  Spirit,  in  whom  is  life,  and  who  resides  in  the 
temple  of  man,  to  quicken  that  which  is  heavenly. 
And  in  the  saine  manner  as  the  vegetable  seed  con- 
ceives, and  brings  forth  a  plant  .or  a  tree,  with  root, 
stem,  and  branches ;  so  if  the  soul  in  which  the  seed 
of  the  kingdom  is  placed,  be  willing  to  receive  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  it,  this  seed  is 
quickened,  and  a  spiritual '  offspring  is  produced. 
Now  this  offspring  is  as  real  a  birth  from  the  seed  in 
the  soul  by  means  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  plant  firom  its 
own  seed  by  means  of  the  influence  of  the  Sun/'* 

^^  It  is  a  point  fit  and  necessary'' — says  Lord  Bacon, 
on  the  Interpretation  of  Nature,— ^^  in  the  front  and 
beginning  of  this  work,  without  hesitation  or  reser- 
vation to  be  professed,  that  it  is  no  less  true  in  this 
human  kingdom  of  knowledge,  than  in  God's  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  that  no  man  shall  enter  it,  except  he 
become ^r St  as  a  little  child,^^ 


*  See  Clarksjon's  Portraiture,  vol.  2.  chap.  7.  sect.  4. 
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Sect.  III. 

« 

0/its  CuUivation. 

Proposition  II. 

Though  by,  outward  research  or  intellectual  iabour 
the  rational  faculty  may  in  some  respects  be  accessory 
to  the  growth  and  developement  of  this  seed/  yet  it  is 
only  an  incidental  help^  and  not  the  necessary  mean  or 
instrument  of  its  cultivation :  For  this  consists  imme- 
diately in  obedience  to  the  light  or  knowledge  received/ 
in  prostration  of  the  soul  before  its  Maker/  in  humble 
aspirations  to  the  Father  of  Mercies  for  helpj  direction^ 
and  preservation/  in  charity  to  all  men/  in  a  life  of 
purity  and  self-denial^  and  in  true  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness  and  further  discoveries  of  the  Divine 
will. 

It  appears  to  be  consistent  with  fact  that  a  degree 
of  mental  expansion  and  of  outward  cultivation  is 
necessary  for  the  developement  of  this  seed,  by  way 
of  preparation  for  its  complete  growth ;  otherwise 
we  should  see  it  attain  to  perfection  in  the  infant  and 
the  uncivilized  state  of  man.  But  it  is  certain  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  rational  intellect  may  be  enlarged 
to  a  great  extent  without  any  evidence  of  advance- 
ment in  the  growth  of  this  seed.  The  growth  of  the 
body  by  outward  food,  in  the  wise  economy  of  things, 
is  also  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  growth  of  thfe 
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understanding.  Yet  the  body  may  grow^  and  tlie 
mind  remain  an  uncultiirated  wilderness.  Heooe  we 
may  infer,  in  as  much  as  distinct  fruits  are  to  be  re- 
cognised, that  the  phenomena  of  natural,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual  growth,  proceed  from  distinct  principle^ 
which  ought  not  to  be  confounded. 

Some,  however,  speak  of  man  as  if  he  were  boni  to 
be  entirely  gorerned  by  the  laws  of  Sense  and  ledkig, 
in  fUlowing  the  bent  of  his  animal  nature ;  others, 
as  if  Reason  were  the  only  disttngvishtng  mark  be- 
tween him  and  the  brute,  and  competent  to  guide  Um 
to  supreme  happiness ;  while  others  argue  as  if  Sense 
and  Reason  were  both  to  be  absorbed  or  annikHated 
in  the  enlargement  of  the  Spiritual  faculties.  But 
extremes  of  opinion  like  these  are  not  the  growth  of 
temperate  minds;  neither  are  thej  favourable  to 
Truth.  In  the  present  state  of  Aings,  we  may  legi- 
timately exercise  our  animal  and  rational,  as  well  as 
our  spiritual  natures.  For,  although  the  offices  are 
jdistinct  and  ought  not  to  interfere,  yet  no  laaa  can 
pretend  to  emancipate  himself  entirely  from  the  power 
of  the  inferior  faculties:  this  will  continue  till  Death 
dissolves  the  connexion.  It  is  still,  however,  possible 
that  Sense  and  Reason  may  be  so  ordered,  what,  if  I 
say  sanctified,  as  to  perform  their  respective  offices  in 
the  true  spiritual  Christian,  without  condemnation, 
nay  with  profit.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  con« 
secration  of  Sense  and  Reason,  combined  or  separate, 
can,  or  ought  to,  supersede  the  use  and  exercise  of  the 
spiritual  faculties. 
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The  Senses  are  tm(Nroved  by  active  use  of  ^he  seve- 
ral outward  organs:  Reason  is  improved  by  oom- 
bining  the  obaervatioiiB  made  by  the  Senses,  by  €•»- 
paring  the  phenomena^  by  tracing  effects  from  causes, 
by  deducing  inferanoea,  and  establishing  laws  ekher 
in  reference  to  the  natmcal  wetrld,  or  to  the  varioas 
moral  incidents  in  the  chequered  scene  of  faiuman  life. 
But  a  third  class  of  objects,  requiring  peculiar  mevtal 
exercises,  renuMte  from  those  of  specnlajlive  Reason^  as 
well  as  from  those  of  Sense,  interests  the  sfdrknal 
fiiculties ; — a  class  of  objects, — ^f  we  may  speak  of  Uie 
eternal  Being  and  of  the  mysteries  of  his  kingdom,  as 
constitnling  a  variety  of  objects — which  are  unseen, 
and  for  which  the  mind  can  6nd  no  evidence  but  in 
its  own  secret  convictions  j  consequently  beloii^ing 
to  another  state  of  existence.  And  these  are,  no  less 
than,  the  souPs  affinity  and  immortality;  its  sense 
of  good  and  evtl^  of  moral  responsibility,  and  of  self- 
approbatmn  and  condemnation;  its  obedience  to 
manifested  duty;  its  purity  and  inaocence,  and  the 
meaps  by  which  they  may  be  attained;  its  natunal 
weakness  and  ntter  inability  in  its  own  strength  and 
wisdom  to  attain  to  that  state  of  perfection  which 
it  is  enabled  partially  to  comppel¥snd,  consequently 
its  need  of  divine  helj>;  its  continual  obligajtion^  to 
Piety,  and  final  acceptance  with  its  Maker.  Accord- 
ingly, the  spiritual  faculties  are  im^proved  by  devout 
and  humble  attention  to  the  duties  or  exercises 
which  immediately  flow  from  a  consideration  of  these 
objects. 
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Now  we  prove  the  propositioD,  by  showing  fron 
Scripture,  that  the  exercises^  by  which  this  seed  h 
improved,  are  specifically  different  from  the  exercisei 
by  which  the  reasoning  or  speculative  fkcultj  is  im- 
proved :  and  as  the  meam  ofcuUhaHon  are  diflefent, 
so  also  ihejruits  of  the  Spirit  are  different  from  thoie 
of  the  natural  understanding. 

These  exercises  consist  in  obedience  to  tlie  know- 
ledge received,  in  cultivating  a  spirit  of  hmnility  aid 
meekness,  in  charity  and  a  life  of  holiness,  in  lunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  Sec  And,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  these  are  not  passive  virtues. 

As  to  obedience,  the  Prophet  forcibly  testiies: 
^  He  hath  shewed  thee^  O  many  what  is  good;  and 
what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  jnstly 
and  to  love  mercj^  and  to  walk  humbly  with  ttfy 
God  ?"♦ 

As  to  the  necessity  of  humility,  it  is  declared  by 
*^  the  high  and  lofiiy  one  that  inhabiteth  Eternity;  I 
dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  Tcith  him  also  that  is 
of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit/*t  And  again,  *<6od 
resisteth  the  proud,  but  he  giveth  grace  to  the  hvnh 
ble^X  "  The  Lord  forgetteth  not  the  cry  of  the 
humbky''^  and  "  the  mf^X:  will  he  guide  in  judgment.*' 
^^  He  that  huvibleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.'* 

As  to  Charity,  it  is  said,  ^'  knowledge  puffeth  up, 
but  charity  €dtjitth:'\\  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
Law/'f 

•   Micah  6.  8.  t  Isa.  37.  15.  J  James  4.  «. 

S  P«.  9.  12.  II   1  Cor.  8.  1.  1  Rom.  13.  10. 
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Id  respect  to  Holiness,  the  Apostle  counsefls^  to 
^  follow  peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness^  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord/'* 

As,  in  the  state  of  the  body,  hunger  and  thirst  are 
designed  to  give  notice  of  our  natural  wants;    sa 
hunger  and  thirst  must  be  felt  spiritually,  in  order' 
that  we  may  be  sensible  we  have  need,  not  oiily  of 
spiritual  support  against  our  many  infirmities^  but  of 
spiritual  food  to  maintain  the  life  of  religion*    He 
that  is  conscious  of  strength  does  not  ask  for  assist** 
fmce ;  he  that  is  whole  needl  not  a  physician.^  Sut  they 
who  are  sensible  of  their  wants  are  induced  to  put  up 
their  secret  prayers  to  the  never-failing  source  of 
help ;  and  thus  a  constant  vital  iatjircourse  is  kept  up 
between  the  Father  of  all  and  his  obedient  children^ 
similar  to  tbat^  which  is  maintained  between  the  root 
of  the  vine  and  its  branches,  or  betweea  the  life- 
giving  energy  of  the  Deity  and  the  outward  creation. 
And  therefore  a  blessing  is  pronounced  upon  them 
that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  ^^  for,*'  it 
is  saidy  ^^  they  .shall  be  filled."    ^^  For  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  Righteousness  and 
Peace  and  Joy  in  the  Holy  Gho8t.*H 

It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Apostle  referred  to  the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  and 
not  of  the  natural  senses^  when  he  told  the  Hebrews : 
That  when,  for  the  time,  they  Ought  to  have  been 
teachers,  they  had  need,  on  the  contrary,  again  to  be 
taught  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God ;  and 

•  Heb.  12.  14.  f  Rom.  14.  17. 
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were  become  such  as  bad  need  of  mSk  and  Ml  of 
strong  meat  ^For,  eveiy  one,*'  eays  he,  ^Hmt 
Qseih  milk  is  unskilful  in  the  word  of  r^liteoiisBeBii 
fi>r  he  is  a  babe.  But  strong  meat  bdongetii  lo  tbem 
that  are  of  full  age,  even  those  who  by  reasoB  of  «e^ 
have  their  Semes  exercised  to  diseem  botk  goodaai 

evil/*t 
^  The  fhtU  of  the  Spirit,*'  we  are  told^^  m  lofs, 

joy,  peace,  long  suffering,  gentleness,  goodnesa,  UAf 

meekness,  temperance/'^ 

Now,  it  is  almost  self-evideBt  that  the  eseicMS  aai 
fruits,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  beloBgin^  as  thef^ 
to  the  heart  and  not  to  the  head,  are  not  the  oftpcav 
•f  the  reasoning  fiicoltjr ;  and  it  follows  that  Aecnt- 
tivation  of  this  seed,  from  which  all  these  eiBnmm 
spring,  is  scarcely  more  to  be  looked  for  fhai  Iht 
improTement  of  speculative  reason,  in  as  madias  tie 
objects  are  perfectly  distinct,  than  from  the  exeraa 
of  the  outward  senses,  or  of  fiincy,  or  memory,  or  asy 
other  of  the  inferior  faculties.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  in  dignity  the  rational  tp- 
proach  nearest  to  the  spiritual,  and  are  better  hdps 
in  regulating  the  moral  conduct,  and  promoting  eke 
great  ends  of  virtue. 

Therefore,  the  acts  and  exercises,  which  of  all  olheis 
most  dignify  a  human  being,  whose  highest  duties  to 
a  bountiful  omniscient  Creator,  are  love,  dependence, 
obedience,  and  adoration,  though  consistent  with  the 
highest  reason,  are  not  in  themselves,  specifically,  acts 

t   Heb.  5.  12.  14.  ^  Gal.  5.  22.  2S. 
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of  reason :  for  example,  submissive  obedience,  con* 
tritioii,  prostration  of  tbe  soul,  prayer,  entire  de- 
pendence, and  resignation.  These  belong,  as  I  have 
said,  to  the  heart  or  will  more  than  lo  the  under^ 
standing.  They  do  not  depend  upon  the  activity  of 
a  discursive  faculty.  They  are  acts  at  which  Reason 
naturally  revolts,  because  every  one  of  them  implies 
il»  rasuflfeiency.  On  the  other  hand,  Reason  maj- 
confirm  our  internal  sentiment,  or  may  inform  those 
who  are  in  darkness,  that  such  acts  are  expedient  and 
necessary  for  our  spiritual  growth,  just  as  it  may 
inform  the  healthy  that  their  daily  food  is  necessary 
as  well  as  those  who  are  without  a  natural  appetite ; 
and  that  sleep  and  exercise  contribute  to  the  health 
of  the  body.  But  when  the  natural  appetite  is  pre« 
served,  in  a  sound  state  of  the  body,  these  things  are 
practised  without  reasoning.  And,  on  the  same 
groond,  we  may  presume,  that  the  offering  of  that 
heart  must  be  cold,  which  is  prompted  by  reason 
more  than  by  affection.  As  there  is  a  natural  appe^ 
tita,  independent  of  Reason ;  so  is  there  a  spiritual 
hmger  and  thirst,  which  need  not  apply  to  Reason 
tot  food,  either  as  to  time  or  quantity. 
'  Submissive  obedience  is  what  we  require  from  the 
creatures  below  us,  which  we  suppose  to  be  destitute 
9{  Reason^  and  from  our  children  before  they  attain 
to  it.  As  an  act  of  homage  paid  to  the  Supremo 
Governor  of  the  universe,  it  is  that  entire  conformity 
to  the  Divine  will,  which  the  whole  creation  is  strictly 
bound  to  observe,  and  which  no  living  creature,  ca^ 
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pable  of  knowing  that  there  is  a  Grod,  that  ie^not  is 
some  degree  estranged  from  Him  in  heart  and  afto* 
tion,  can  resist. 

Contrition  or  sorrow  fiir  tfansgression  has  bo  as- 
cessary  connexion  with  a  reasoning  fiicolty.  It  doss 
not  spring  firom  Reason  ^  it  is  more  allied  to  Love  and 
Fear. 

Prostration  of  the  soul  is  the  feeling  of  com^ctf 
unworthiness  experienced  by  a  Boite  creatora  ah^ 
sorbed  in  suppliant  adoration,  and  overwhdiiied  wiih 
the  glories  and  perfections  of  a  Being  infiBile  ia 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  It  ia  the  aet  of  s 
created  intelligence,  submitting  all  the  atraegth  of 
the  understanding,  the  affections  of  the  heart,  aod  tk 
treasures  of  acquired  knowledge,  to  the  g^reat  Giftr 
of  all,  with  a  secret  acknowledgment  of  thrir  utter 
insignificance;  and  counting  the  highest  human  ex- 
cellence, but  as  the  flower  of  the  field  in  the  presence 
of  his  glorious  Majesty. 

Prayer  and  supplication,  analogous  to  the  cries  and 
moving  complaints  of  a  tender  in&nt  soliciting  mi- 
ternal  regard,  and  making  known  its  wants,  are  tk 
spiritual  sighs  and  aspirations  of  the  soul  offered  «p 
in  moments  of  weakness  and  affliction,  when  it  b 
enabled  to  approach  the  throne  of  Mercy  with  the 
petition  for  a  little  strength  and  consolation  from  the 
Universal  Parent, 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that,  the  more  a  rational  faculty 
is  enlarged,  and  dependent  upon  its  own  resources, 
shifls^  and  calculations,  which  are  all  outward,  the 
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less  is  it  disposed  by  its  own  nature  and  constitution 
to  seek  for  invisible  help.    Its  wants  roust  be  supplied 
firom  the  stores  of  its  own  sufficiency  :  and  therefore 
it  disdains  to  make  application  for  assistance  to  any 
Power  which  it  cannot  command.    This  every  day's 
experience  shows  us  to  be  the  case  with  the  great 
masters  of  Human  Reason.    These,  who  would  con^ 
^roYil  moral  events  by  the  wisdom  of  their  own  coun- 
sels and  the  stren^  of  their  own  arm,  would  treat 
even  Roman  piety  as  superstition,  if,  in  this  Chris- 
tian age,  it  were  proposed  to  them   for  imitation. 
Yet,  with  all  their  arts  and  policy,  how  frequently 
abortive  are  their  schemes !    It  is,  indeed,  true  that 
worldly  successes  are  often   produced    by  worldly 
sieasures :  ^^  for  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser 
in  their  generation   than    the   children    of  light.*' 
Wise,  therefore,  in  their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in 
their  own  sight,  they  laugh  at  the  simple-hearted  who 
look  up  to  heaven  in  their  extremity.    And,  in  the 
•short  reckoning  of  these,  he  that  trusts  in  Providence 
is  an  enthusiast,  because  the  ungodly  are  seen  to  fIoa« 
rish^— perhaps  only  for  a  short   season,   in   a   few 
'splendid  undertakings,  that  entail  no  blessing ! 
•     Therefore,  Dependence  upon  Providence  and  resig- 
nation to  his  will  are  from  the  same  root  of  humility, 
the  immediate  growth  of  Religion,  not  of  Reason. 
For  the  whole  object  of  outward  instruction,  building 
as  it  does  upon  human  experience,  is  to  make  men 
dependent  upon  their  own  sagacity  in  their  intercourse 
m%h  the  world.    And  the  natural  effect  is  a  steadiness 
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of  purpose,  in  pursuing  the  sclieiBes  of  life,  Tattooal 
:lbey  may  be  called,  if  judicioualj  planned,  and  pc^ 
haps  not  unlawful,  jet,  on  the  whole^  ieodiog  li 
exalt  the  sufficiency  of  Reason.  This  is  the  natanl 
effect,  and  we  contend  for  nothing  more.  Reaeos^  sab- 
jected  to  a  higher  principle,  in  all  its  waowemattf 
affords  no  ground  for  animadversion :  govemisf  a 
higher  principle,  it  subverts  the  whole  naoral  eeo- 
nomy  of  man,  proposes  the  lesser  interesta  as  of  aoR 
importance  than  the  greater,  and,  with  a^t^nfing 
specious  consistency,  introduces  a  real  anarchj. 

Constant  dependence  upon  Providence,  and 
reliance  on  divine  help,  accompanied  with  the  SUg&t 
exercise  and  sanctified  use  of  the  natural  fcrritiwi 
bring  the  mind  down  from  its  lofty  seat,  as  a  sd^ 
sufficient  agent,  into  a  total  surrender  of  its  on 
might  and  power,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
dominion  being  vested  in  one  Supreme  God  over  alL 

Thus  we  see  that  all  the  Christian  virtues  whick 
really  dignify  the  human  mind  in  the  sight  of  God, 
are  virtues  of  Humility,  and  tend  to  reduce  it  in  i^ 
own  estimation,  increasing  in  strengtli  as  the  natoial 
powers  of  intellect  are  brought  into  obedience: 
while  those,  which  exalt  it  in  the  common  estimation 
of  the  world,  arc  virtues  of  an  opposite  character. 

We  have  thus  pointed  out  the  means  by  which  the 
mind  is  to  grow  in  grace ;  in  other  words,  by  which 
its  spiritual  faculties  become  enlarged,  and  the  spi- 
ritual senses  are,  as  it  were,  quickened  with  a  nev 
life;  and  we  perceive  that  they  differ  essentially  from 
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the  means  by  which  the  natural  faculties  are  expanded. 
For,  it  is  not  by  intense  application  of  these,  and  by 
labour  of  intellect,  as  in  the  stndy  of  any  science,  nor 
by  adding  traditionally  proposition  to  proposition, 
however  excellent,  in  Divinity  so  called,  that  spiritual 
growth,  flrom  stature  to  stature,  is  attained.  But  it 
is  by  mental  engagements  of  a  totally  different  kind^ 
by  no  means  confined  to  a  state  of  abstract  and  indo- 
lent meditation :  as  humility,  patience,  charity,  inno- 
ceney  of  life,  purity  of  conduct,  piety,  resignation, 
prayer,  and  supplication. 

These  are  the  exercises—the  wings  of  the  soul  on 
which  it  rises  to  the  source  of  divine  wisdom,--the 
state  of  spiritual  hunger  in  which  it  is  fitted  to  receive 
the  supply  of  heavenly  manna  and  of  daily  bread,-^ 
the  pure  unclouded  Eden  of  the  heart,  in  which  the 
light  of  Truth  finds  a  ready  entrance,  to  illuminate 
with  Divine  counsel,  and  to  warm'  with  the  influence 
of  Divine  Love. 
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Sect.  IV. 
This  influence  i$  noi  under  human  cfmtnuL 

Proposition  III. 
The  injluence  and  cperaHan  of  Ms  JDMme  SfM 
ere  m4  always  accessible  and  waiUng  upon  ike  eredtun'i 
pleasure^  but  only  accessible  ibrough  paUence,  wskAr 
ingj  and  prayer.  For  this  injluence  is  frequency  wHkr 
drawn  from  the  righteous  themselves^  to  prove  their fiUh 
Allegiance^  and  necessary  dependence  upon  God  ekmi 
jmd  it  is  withdrawn  also  from  the  disobedieni  even  asm 
Accuser^  ajler  they  have  repeatedly  slighted  iis  reprafi 
and  rebf^lled  against  its  laws. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Gift  of  the  Spirit  is  t 
free  gift — an  act  of  grace — bestowed  liberally  upon 
all  that  ask  it  in  a  right  disposition  of  mind.  It  b 
also  universally  diffused  among  men,  though  in  miDj 
nations  and  in  many  minds,  we  have  lameotabk 
proof,  that  it  ia  grievously  oppressed.  But^  as  the 
original  seed  was  freely  sown  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men,  so  every  accession  to  its  power  and  influ^ce^ 
however  small,  is  rightly  termed  a  free  gift,  or  re- 
newed visitation, — in  Scripture,  a  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit f — because  it  is  dispensed  in  uncon- 
strained bounty  from  God  himself.  Therefore,  as  it 
is  a  free  gift,  so  its  sensible  influence,  for  many  wibe 
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IMirposes,   may  be   occasionMly  withdrawn.     And^ 
accordingly,  it  appears  to  be  consistent  with  the  will 
of  Providence,  that  no  mortal  should  enjoy  its  unin- 
4errupted  effusion,  so  as  not  to  stand  in  need  of  rt* 
newed  supplies :  whether  it  be  that  the  present  life 
is 'incompatible  with  such  a  moral  paradise;  or  that 
Ihe  human  soul,  while  clothed  with  mortality,  is  un* 
able  to  bear  such  a  continued  display  of  divine  fiivour^ 
lett  it  should  he  exalted  above  measure.    The  petition 
for  daily  bread,  which,  applied  to  spiritual  support, 
is  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  an  e;(ercise, 
with  which  no  living  mortal,  however  dignified  before 
the  Lord,  can  dispense.    For,  if  it  were  otherwise, 
he  would  be  independent  of  heavenly  food — and  this 
«s  not  more  possible  than  that  he  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  outward  food  ;-r-and  he  would  be  living  as 
it  were  out  of  the  Divine  Harmony,  which  requires 
'that  God  should  be  all  in  all — not  oQly  the  Creator^ 
hut  the  Preserver,  and  NQuri^her  of  his  true  Seed.    . 
^^  No  man,"   it  is  said,   ^^  hath  power  over  the 
Spirit  to  retain  the  Spirit/'*    Though  it  is  also  de- 
clared that  ^^  he  that  asketh,  receiveth,"    Therefore, 
the  influence  and  operations  of  the  spirit  are  not  under 
the  controul  of  man,  but  entirely  subject  to  the  will 
of  God.    And  until  it  can  be  proved  that  the  natural 
abilities  can  lawfully  interfere  in  spiritual  things^  so 
as  to  make  true  spiritual  growth  and  increase,  it  must 
remain  an  incontrovertible  truth,  that  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  ill  the  soul  of  man  can  alone  direct  the  path  of 

*  Ecclcs.  8.  S. 
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the  just,  mid  is  bk  only  eoffieient  guide  fund  teaflher 
in  the  way  of  Holiness. 

«  David  Umsel^  dignified  as  he  was,  petitiois  ^ 
Almighty  not  to  take  his  Holy  Spirit  from  hiiD. 
^<  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  Grod ;  and  ratem  a 
iright  spirit  within  me.  Cast  me  not  away  from  thy 
presence ;  and  take  not  thy  holy  spirit  from  me.  Btt 
store  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  sah-ation ;  and  uphold 
me  with  thy^ree  spirit.*^* 

If  it  be  demonstrated  from  Scripture,  that  the  onfy 
way  in  which  the  fiivour,  notice,  or  counsel  of  the 
^Supreme  Being,  in  other  words,  the  evidence  ef 
Divine  Truth,  can  be  obtained  or  commonieated  to 
his  creature,  is  by  a  special  act  of  Grace,  freely  giYe% 
or  vouchsafed  to  the  repeated  petitions  and  applic*- 
tions  of  his  children ;  it  is  dear  that  the  efiusidns  of 
his  love  and  the  influence  of  his  spirit  are  not  always 
accessible  to  man,  and  to  be  ensured  by  the  exercises 
of  the  understanding  in  obedience  to  the  activity  of 
the  will. 

By  what  mysterious  operation  this  Divine  gift  is 
communicated  or  withheld,  we  are  ignorant;  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  metaphysical  question 
whether  it  be  a  part  of  the  mind  itself  as  one  of  ite 
attributes,  or  a  casual  unconnected  visitant.  It  is 
suflScient  that  we  know  the  fact,  that  the  good  are  not 
always  able  to  rejoice  under  its  influence,  and  that  the 
wicked  do  not  always  feel  the  stings  of  conscience, 
being  hardened  against  its  rejiroofs. 

♦  Ps.  51.  10.  12. 
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Thd  true  adopted  child  of  Gracei  in  ot&er  worda^ 
of  the  Heavenly  Father's  love  and  bounty^  stands 
nearly  in  the  same  state  of  dependance,  in  which  the 
CHitward  creation  is  placed  with  regard  to  the  imme- 
diate care  of  Divine  Providence.  No  man,  by  his 
•natural  powers,  can  command  the  sun  to  shine,  or  the 
rain  to  fiJl,  upon  the  earth.  His  reason  indeed  ena- 
bles him  to  provide  imperfectly  in  their  absence,  and 
he  may  have  many  contrivances  and  substitutes :  for 
he  may  have  artificial  light  and  heat,  as  well  as  arti- 
ficial cisterns,  for  temporary  usoi  But  these  will  all 
be  partial  and  inefficient :  and,  for  the  growth  of  his 
.  seed,  to  complete  the  joy  of  harvest,  he  must  wait 
the  Lord's  time,  both  for  the  quickening  ray,  and  for 
the  refreshing  dew* 

In  like  manner,  no  human  being,  with  all  the  poweie 
of  the  most  expanded  intellect,  can,  by  reasoning,  pro- 
cure the  influence  of  a  single  ray  of  divine  light  upon 
the  soul.  Man  has  provided  himself  notwithstand- 
ing, with  many  substitutes—with  secondary  and  in* 
ferior  helps — ^in  his  own  will  and  wisdom.  But  ai- 
tempts  to  reach  lieaven  in  this  way  are  as  futile  now, 
as  was  the  tower  of  Babel  formerly. 

Now,  if  the  righteous,  or  they,  who,  in  simplicity  and 
sincerity,  endeavour  to  perform  their  duties,  cannot 
always  command  this  influence;  how  is  it  possible 
that  those  who  build  upon  the  success  of  their  own 
reasonings  and  inquiries  for  an  advancement  in  true 
Religion,  can  hope  to  secure  the  blessing  ?  Will  ihe9Q 
argue  that  they  can  do  without  it? 
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Admitting  that  there  is  such  an  inflnenee;  it  ikiast 
come  in  its  own  way :  speculative  Reason  caDnot  bring 
iL  If  they  deny  such  an  influence,  then  Reason  mnA 
be  their  God  or  the  power  in  which  their  confidence 
IS  placed ;  and  no  argument  from  Scripture  can  make 
iin  impressioa.  If  they  admit  such  an  influence,  yet 
bring  themselves  to  believe  and  act  as  though  they 
oan  do  without  it ;  then  they  set  up  an  authority  for 
themselves,  while  God  hath  established  an  authority 
for  others;  and  flatter  themselves  that  their  own  is 
what  preserves  the  world  from  error,  and  thai  insisted 
upon  in  Revelation,  is  what  deceives  the  multitude, 
and  leads  its  simple-hearted  votaries  into  nothing  bni 
JEntbttsiasm* 

If  God  is  pleased,  in  order  to  try  the  faith  and  love 
of  his  children,  to  withdraw  his  Mght  even  from  them 
for  a  season,  and  to  leave  them  as  in  (he  darkness  and 
shadow  of  Death,  can  we  conceive  that  he  will  impart 
it  to  the  proud,  and  to  those  who  in  the  cot^fidence  of 
their  own  sufficiency  will  admit  nothing  else  but 
human  wisdom  for  their  guide  and  counsellor  ?  Bat 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  although  the  memory,  what 
if  I  say  the  intellect,  may  be  stored  with  traditional 
truths  from  the  fountain  of  revelation  itself,  which 
some  may  plead  as  their  sufficient  help ;  yet  these 
truths,  excellent  as  they  are,  must  imbue  the  mind 
with  their  own  spirit,  and  impregnate  it  with  their 
own  virtue,  before  they  can  nourish  the  pure  seed  ef 
God  in  the  soul,  and  produce  the  fruits  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  life  and  conduct.     The  history  of  mankind 
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from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  recorded  in  Scrip- 
lure,  is  nothing  but  the  history  of  the  Lord's  dealings 
with  them  by  his  Spirit.  These  dealings  therefore 
existed  before  the  era  of  Scripture ;  and  it  cannot  be 
lationallj  supposed  that,  since  the  first  date  of  these 
Sacred  Writings,  no  spiritual  operations  have  taken 
place  but  what  are  transmitted  to  us  in  them. 

We  prove  from  Scripture  that  the  holy  spirit  is  not 
onlj  occasionally  withdrawn  frond  the  good,  but  that 
it  ceases  to  strive  with  the  wicked.  The  righteous  of 
all  ages,  whether  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  or  Apostles, 
could  only  exercise  their  spiritual  gifts  in  prophecies 
<ur  in  miracles,  ds  they  were  immediately  influenced 
by  its  power.  That  which  proved  like  their  daily 
bread,  was  the  object  of  their  daily  petition  :  and  their 
holj  inspiration  did  not  prevent  their  faith  from  being 
sometimes  low.  Of  this  David  was  an  illustrious 
example;  and  Paul  himself,  though  endowed  witK 
the  gift  of  healing,  did  not  exert  this  gift  for  his  own. 
interest  or  convenience,  when  he  saw  meet  to  leaver 
his  sick  friend  and  companion  behind  him.*  It  waa 
through  instant  watching  and  prayer  that  divine  in« 
fluence  was  renewed,  and  divine  ability  received  to 
work  the  works  of  God. 

The  momentary  lapse  of  faith  in  Moses,  the  guilt 
and  contrition  of  David,  the  humiliation  of  Isaiah, 
the  incredulity  of  Jonah,  the  bitter  complaints  of 
Jeremiah,  the  deep  baptisms  of  Ezekiel,  the  defection 
of  Peter,  the  unbelief  of  Thomas,  and  the  many  spi- 
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ritual  trials  of  Paul,  prove  to  what  a  state  ef  t^B« ' 
porary  desertion,  these  holy  men  seemed  at  times  t^ 
be  reduced. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Almighty  declared  that  his 
Spirit  should  not  always  strive  with  man;  and  many 
of  the  Lord's  servants  testified  that  the  heart  Blight 
be  hardened  against  the  feeling  of  good,  and  the  eoa«. 
science  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron. 

It  is  hence  fair  to  conclude  that  the  meamre  cffht 
Divine  spirit  in  the  soul,  is  not  like  a  faculty  or  instm- 
ment  of  the  mind,  to  be  played  with,  wheliever  the 
creature  is  pleased  to  use  it.  The  memory  may  be 
exercised,  the  fancy  may  be  exercised,  and  die  judg- 
ment may  be  exercised,  at  all  times,  with  more  or 
less  vigour,  according  to  the  natural  humour  and 
tone  of  the  animal  spirits — except  indeed  in  idiots* 
and  the  insane.  J3ut  if  any  man  can  exercise  h^ 
spiritual  feculties,  so  as  to  command  a  morsel  of 
daily  bread  to  restore  his  hungry  soul,  or  a  drop  of 
heavenly  rain  to  allay  his  thirst,  or  the  feeblest 
fay  of  divine  light  to  illuminate  his  darkness,  he 
has  attained  to  a  height  and  excellence  in  spiritual 
growth,  which  no  servant  of  the  Lord,  however  dig- 
nified, that  we  read  of,  ever  experienced.  Who  then 
can  say  that  these  things  are  attainable  by  the  use  of 
any  faculties,  which,  in  his  own  way  and  time,  and  at 
his  own  will  and  pleasure,  man  has  the  power  to 
exercise  ?  And  surely  no  one  will  say  that,  if  there 
be  a  God,  and  man  an  adcountable  being,  these  things 
can  be  dispensed  with.    But  these  positions  being 
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taken  for  granted,  the  conclusion  follows  of  course^ 
that  Divine  assistance  is  as  necessary  to  man  as  his 
Providence  is  to  the  outward  creation :  and,  more* 
over,  this  assistance  never  was,  and — unless  the  moral 
scheme  be  changed — never  can  be,  afforded,  but 
through  the  medium  of  his  Spirit. 


Sect.  V. 

Of  Wisdom^  Divine  and  Human^  FaUhy  Enthusiasm^ 

Revelaiiony  ^c. 

Proposition  IV. 

As  the  rational  faculties^  or  natural  powers  of  the 
understanding  are  always  more  or  less  at  the  command 
and  under  the  controul  of  man ;  and  the  ratio  of  inr 
crease  in  the  seed  of  Divine  grace^  is  not  in  proportion 
to  the  speculative  knowledge  of  Divine  Truth,  but  in 
proportion  to' heartfelt  obedience  and  living  operative 
Faith  ;  it  follows  demonstratively  thai  the  discursive  or 
argumentative  faculty  is  not  the  source,  discoverer,  and 
Jramer,  by  any  intellectual  process,  synthetic  or  ana- 
lytic,  of  Divine  Truth  in  the  soul. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  fourth  Scrip* 
ture  Truth,  which  indeed  is  partly  implied  in  the  tw6 
last  propositions,  and  follows  as  a  natural  conclusion. 
But  for  the  sake  of  more  clearness,  at  the  expense  of 
«ome  repetition,  I  shall  comprise  in  this  section  a  few 
observations,  nearly  relating  to  the  subject,  on  Human 
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and  Divine  Wisdom,  Faith,  Enthusiasm,  and  ReTeTa** 
tion.  I  consider  that  each  proposition,  or  truth,  rest^ 
ing,  as  it  does,  on  the  general  testimony  of  Scripture, 
though  expressed  in  other  words,  is  complete  in 
itself;  and,  requires  no  form  of  syllogism,  to  make  it 
more  clear.  I  do  not  therefore  pretend  to  follow  any 
precise  logical  method  in  these  remarks.  i 

The  latter  part  of  the  proposition  at  the  head  of 
this  section,  more  particularly  claims  our  attention, 
at  the  present  time ;  as  it  seems  to  include  the  sense 
of  the  two  preceding  members  of  the  sentence,  which 
have  already  been  partially  under  notice.  Indeed  I 
have  found  it  difficult  to  separate  the  consideration  of 
one  part  of  this  subject  from  that  of  another. 

It  seems  to  me  of  the  greatest  importance  to  mark 
the  distinction  between  Human  Wisdom  and  Divine, 
in  other  words,  between  the  unassisted  power  of 
the  discursive  faculty,  and  the  Divine  effective  Word 
of  Life — the  spiritual  source  of  all-availing  Truth 
in  the  Soul, — to  mark  it,  I  say,  in  the  strongest  po8« 
sible  manner. 

I  know  that  it  has  been  the  wish  of  some  enlightened 
moral  and  religious  writers  to  bring  them  as  closely 
together  as  possible,  and,  if  not  to  identify  them,  at 
least  to  make  them  always  coincide.  It  has  been 
said,  perhaps  justly,  that  the  instruments  God  has 
given  to  enlighten  the  mind  with  natural  and  reli- 
gious truth,  can  neither  deceive,  when  properly  exer- 
cised, nor  contradict  each  other  in  their  evidence. 
Hence  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  cultivation 
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of  one  necessarily  leads  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
other,  and  that  their  real  ends  and  objects  mutt  be 
tiie  same.  Coosequentlj,  this  plausiUe  condnsioii 
aatisfies  the  supporiera  of  human  reason  ;  and  if  they 
woe  opposed  by  the  txdusioe  advocates  of  RevelatioB) 
they  are  more  likely  to  push  their  own  doctrines  to 
sm  oxtreme.  For  when  tiie  proposition  is  extended, 
80  far  as  to  nudte  the  iastromeat,  vHiose  office  it  is  to 
aoqutre  natural  truth,  competent  also  to  investigate 
and  judge  of  that  which  is  sopematoral,  we  are  bound 
to  hentale  before  we  admit  the  conclusion — a  con- 
elusion  by  no  means  foUowiag  from  the  premises. 

Of  Wisdom^  Divine  and  Human. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  shall  insert  a  few  passages  from 
Scripture,  to  establish  in  principle,  the  truth  an- 
nounced in  the  proposition  relative  to  the  difference 
between  Divine  and  Human  Wisdom ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  the  Ist  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians 
appears  to  contain  as  strong  a  testimony  as  could 
wcH  be  adduced. 

*^  It  is  written,  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise,  and  will  bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of 
the  prudent.  Where  is  the  wise?  where  is  the 
icribe  ?  where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?  hath  not 
God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ?  For 
after  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  Gody  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  to  save  them  that  believe.'' 

S  H 


y 
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<^  For  ye  see  your  calling,  InrethreD,  hofr  that  not 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  manj  mightj,  not 
many  noble,  are  called.  But  God  hath  chosen  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise ;  and 
God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  things  which  are  mighty/' 

Paul  himself,  dignified  as  he  was  with  human 
acquirements,  testifies  of  himself,  ^^  And,  I,  brethren, 
when  I  came  to  you,  came  not  with  excellency  of 
speech,  or  of  wisdom,  declaring  unto  you  the  testi* 
mony  of  God.  And  I  was  with  you  in  weakness,  and 
in  fear,  and  in  much  trembling.  And  my  speech  and 
my  preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
Power.     That  your  faith  should  not  stand  in  the 

wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of   God." 

''  What  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the 
spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him :  even  so  the  things  of 
God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  spirit  of  God.  Now 
we  have  received,  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the 
spirit  which  is  of  God,  that  we  might  know  the  things 
that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God.  Which  things 
also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teachetb,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth ;  com- 
paring spiritual  things  with  spiritual.  But  the  na- 
tural man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of 
God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can 
he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned."  "  Let  no  man  deceive  himself.     If  any 

man  among  you  seemeth  to  be  wise  in  this  world,  let 
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liim  beeome  a  fool,  that  he  may  be  wise.  For  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God.  For  it 
ia  written,  he  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness. 
And  again,  the  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  the  wise 
that  they  are  vain.''* 

He  also  declares,  ^^  Though  I  have  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, and  understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  know* 
ledge^ — and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing." 

The  Apostle  James  likewise  distinguishes  between 
human  wisdom  and  divine,  in  these  words :  ^'  Who  is  a 
wise  man  and  endued  with  knowledge  among  you  ? 
let  him  shew  out  of  a  good  conversation  his  works 
with  meekness  of  wisdom.  But  if  ye  have  bitter 
envying  and  strife  in  your  hearts,  glory  not,  and  lie 
not  against  the  truth.  This  wisdom  descendeth  not 
from  above,  but  is  earthly,  sensual,  devilish.  For 
where  envying  and  strife  is,  there  is  confusion,  and 
every  evil  work.  But  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above 
18  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be 
intreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  par- 
tiality, and  without  hypocri8y."t 

I  know  of  no  better  way  in  which  an  identity  or 
difference  can  be  proved,  in  nature  and  source,  be- 
tween any  two  principles,  than  by  showing  that  their 
modes  of  operation,  and  common  effects,  are  identical 
or  different. 

Now,  we  percrive  that  if  any  thing  is  to  be  gathered 
from  Scripture  more  clearly  than  another,  it  is*  the 

•  1  Cor.  Chap.  1^9.  S.  i  Chap.  3.  IS. 
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distinction  between  Divitte  wUdom  and  RmnABy-^^ 
between  tfae  ontwalrd  evidenee  of  Sense  and  ReaMi 
from  things  ^eeii,  itad  tbe  fbWard  evidcsiee  tdf  t^ritt 
from  things  nnseen^-^between  natnrld  and  «|ArihHd 
discernment)— or  the  outward  light  c^tlfe  uAdeMaUd* 
ing  and  the  inward  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

Bnt  if  these  distinctionB  in  SeHptnre  Ite  fbonded  it 
truth,  it  cannot  be  right  lor  men  to  Hftemflt  to  jdiA 
principles  in  close  unioA,  which  are  disc6rdallt  ih  tkeir 
tature  and  elemelils :  nay,  it  is  clear,  that  conlMMI 
will  be  the  result. 

If  the  Reascm  of  man  and  the  sonree  of  DMm 
Revelatioii  in  his  heart  are  Mly  different  degfeds  ef 
the  same  prinei)^e^  as  branches  from  the  mim  roe^ 
they  should  always  be  in  hurmeny,  and  What  is  tms 
|yf  one  should  be  true  of  the  othe^  also.  "Bat  we 
know  that  they  are  oCtiea  in  direct  Oppositioia  in  ibt 
mind ; — Reasoa  pWding  hard  against  the  gentle  in- 
timations of  Truth,  and  these  against  the  sc^geMtens 
of  Reason ; — interest,  expediency,  and  sometime! 
necessity,  being  strongly  urged  against  internal  ten* 
victions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  internal  eoBTietion^ 
with  ignominy,  disgrace,  death  itself  in  prospect,  re- 
sisting the  endearments  of  social  life,  the  itUoreaieiitt 
of  public  honour,  the  persuasions  of  friends  and 
kindred,  and  all  the  sophistry  of  a  wily,  subtle^  and 
seducing  reason* 

We  know  again,  that  if  Faith  and  Reason  were  de- 
pendent on  the  same  kind  of  evidence,  they  would 
always  act  in  union  and  lead  to  the  same  point.    But 
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iki8  oomn^QB  tewe  of  aMuduad  agrees  to  phce  thm  in 
contrast,  and  the  language  of  Scripture  confirms  tlie 
dtstinotion.  The  evidence  on  wkich  each  builds  its 
•onelaBionB  is  widely  diffevent  Faith  leans  on  the 
•Tidenoe  ef  things  Hal  seen,  iur  beyond  human  caka- 
Jation,  and  has  always  respect  to  its  Author:  Reason, 
apoia  the  evidenee  of  things  which  qre  ieen^  within 
Uie  range  of  natural  causes  and  efiects,  and  may  de« 
termine  to  act  without  any  reference  to  Ck>d.  The 
,€Mie  l|as  t  meek  reliance  upon  inTisible  help;  the 
ot|ier  has  a  stronger  reliaaee  on  its  own  outward  pie« 
eautioos. 

If  we  come  to  Human  Wisdom  and  Di  vinci  we  find 
them,  so  fiir  from  agreeing  as  such,  opposed  to  each 
other  both  in  principles  and  practice  ;-i^  origin  as 
.well  as  in  fruits. 

For  we  either  adinit  that  there  is  a  wisdom  which 
4Bomes  iminediately  from  God,  or  we  do  not :  If  it  be 
BOt  admitted,  there  is  an  aid  of  all  argument,  so  fiur 
as  the  rule  and  authority  of  Scripture,  as  a  basis  of 
r^asoning^  is  concerned*  If  we  admit  it,  we  must 
belieTe,  that  this  wisdom  is  of  a  wery  difierent  natare 
^om  that  which  is  earthly  or  natural,  the  product  of 
•HoBian  Reason.  And  the  distinction  is  proved  by 
•their  fruits. 

The  one  Js  short-sighted,  vain,  contentious,  and 
fMresumptuous.  It  puflb  up  the  mind,  and  produces  a 
loftiness  of  deportment,  which  overlooks  the  unas* 
auming  characteristics  of  a  better  wisdom ;    The  fruits 
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of  Divine  wisdom  are  meekness,  gentleness,  humiiiij, 
peace,  mercy,  charity,  and  brotherly,  kindness.     . 

Between  ^ch  opposite  fruits  there  can.  be  no.  pos- 
sible agreement.  And  we  are  tolddistinctly^  the  one 
is  of  earth  and  the  other  from  above.  Conseqnently, 
the  increase  of  one  is  the  decrease  of  the  other..  Now 
if  it  be  argued,  that  such  opposite  kinds  of  wisdom  are 
identified  in  their  source,  and  differ  only  in  d^ree; 
is  it  not  easy  to  perceive  that  every  manifestation  of 
Divine  truth  will  be  in  danger  of  being  rejected, 
which  does  not  come  in  the  form  of  a  regular  prapo^ 
$itiony  or  strike  the  mind  with  that  clearness  of  ont' 
.ward  evidence,  which,  we  are  told,  every  one  is  bound 
to  receive,  before  he  gives  his  assent  ? 

For  if  the  outward  evidence  seem  weak,  and  the 
appearance  mean,  as  did  that  of  Christ  to  the  Jews, 
the  lordly  powers  of  reason  may  be  expected  to  dis- 
miss the  humble  visitant  with  something  like  this 
declaration,  '^  we  will  not  have  this  man  to  rule  over 
us."  And,  it  is  clear,  if  divine  light  should  ever 
insinuate  itself  into  the  soul  of  man,  by  gentle  ap- 
proaches, without  any  ostentatious  display,  it  must 
inevitably  be  withstood  by  these  arrogant  centinels, 
who  thus  constitute  themselves  watchmen  duly  autho- 
rised to  challenge  every  unexpected  intrusion,  and  to 
admit  none  but  a  special  ambassador,  bearing  his 
credentials  in  high  state.  Some  have  taught  us  to 
believe  that  the  situation  of  mind  best  fitted  to  re- 
ceive this  heavenly  visitation  and  to  profit  by  it,  is 
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that  of  humble  adoration,  and  meek  dependence  on 
the  mercy  of  providence,  in  which  the  wisdom  of 
man  is  laid  prostrate  in  the  presence  of  divine  power; 
so  that  the  mind  is  made  willing  to  receive,  as  a  free 
boon  of  grace,  the  smallest  testimonial  of  the  Almighty 
ruler's  compassionate  regard : — But,  between  this 
opinion  and  that  previously  stated,  the  difference  is 
wide  indeed. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  therefore,  I  think  it 
must  be  evident,  that  the  mind,  when  livingly  and 
effectively  employed  in  seeking  Divine  Truth,  and 
appropriating  it  to  true  spiritual  union,  is  placed  in  a 
situation  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  thought 
to  be  best  qualified  to  collect,  arrange,  and  establish, 
the  principles  of  speculative  knowledge  of  any  kind. 
Its  powers  are  differently  engaged,  and  the  immediate 
effect  of  this  knowledge  is  to  fill  the  head,  instead  of 
adding  true  spiritual  substance,  which  can  alone  pro* 
duce  the  fruit  of  righteousness  in  the  meekness  of 
wisdom. 

In  the  one  case  there  appears  to  be  more  of  intel- 
lectual passiveness  than  activity :  In  the  other  more 
of  creaturely  activity.  Yet  the  mind  itself  is  not 
wholly  passive ;  for  the  spiritual  senses  are  awakened 
and  exercised  in  warm  and  living  aspirations  to  the 
source  of  wisdom.  It  is  only  those  active  principles 
which  would  oppose  the  admission  of  this  heavenly 
messenger  into  the  mind  that  must  be  silenced.  And 
human  wisdom  was  never  yet  freely  disposed  to  open 
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te  gste  in  mhwimwe  meeloMai  to  that 
n  from  above.  It  is  mtorallj  too  eariov  aad  iih 
cpiiiitiv^  and  suspicioos,  and  withal  too  mifimfm 
tut  finr  such  an  office.  For  it  is  not  Hm  ■■!■!  of 
this  divine  wisdom  to  mahe  its  entrance  wiA  diq^lay 
and  pomp  and  great  assumption  of  authority.  It 
comes  in  humility,  and  in  humility  mart  be  receifcd^ 
or  it  quickly  departs. 

What  man  may  attain  by  his  own  power,  he  tliii 
as  his  own  right ;  and  is  too  apt  io  look  upcm  As 
fiicnlties  by  which  he  makes  discoreries  and  aaeerlaiBB 
physical  and  moral  laws,  in  their  ezerciae  mt  leut,  ai 
if  they  were  independent  of  his  Maker.  But  if  ths 
grace  and  spirit  of  God  be  a  free  gift,— «b  nnesn- 
strained  illumination  which  is  vouchsafed  Bunwdag 
to  certain  dispositions  in  the  moral  agent,— -«  feet  wt 
must  believe,  if  we  believe  the  Scripture,  then  it  m 
impossible  for  man  to  attain  it  by  his  own  power  aad 
to  claim  it  as  his  own  right.  For  the  sum  of  ail  hii 
learning,  even  if  it  were  to  consist  of  unmixed  qieca- 
lative  truth  in  Divine  mysteries,  could  amount  to  no 
more  than  this;  that  he  had  a  knowledge  of  his  duties, 
of  the  object  of  his  Being,  of  his  Maker^a  attributesi 
and  of  some  of  the  revealed  glories  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  of  his  natural  infirmities,  and  of  the  Divine 
assistance  on  certain  conditions  being  freely  ofiered 
him.  After  the  attainment  of  all  this  knowledge,  it 
would  still  be  incumbent  upon  him  to  put  so  much  of 
it  as  concerned  him  in  practice,  to  the  very  letter,  in 
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Us  own  ladiTidiial  experience,  md  to  exhibit,  in  ^  tin 
miielmis  of  Wisdom/'  tbe  Jiruki  of  peM)e  and  riglN . 
teoasness* 

It  is  tkarefere  a  high  attainment  of  Reason  to  know 
tbat  it  is  not  by  arguments,  however  clear  and  just, 
aiid  onansirerably  dedueed,  that  man  oin  snecoed  in 
reaching  Heaven.  Though  reason  may  teach  him  to 
know  the  way,  he  must  tread  the  path  by  another 
goide.  A  man  may  study  the  principles  of  navi* 
gation  in  his  closet,  he  may  know  the  latitude  of 
different  places,  and  the  oourses  he  ought  to  steer  | 
and  after  much  traverse  sailing,  be  prepared  to  find 
his  exact  situation.  But  when  launched  on  the  ocean,* 
if  he  does  not  keep  an  ever- watchfol  and  steady  eye 
upon  his  compass-^n  instrument  which  he  may  not 
have  occasion  to  see  when  learning  the  sdence^^ 
mysterious  and  inexplicable  in  its  movements,  yet 
with  some  trifling  exceptions,  an  unerring  guide,  he 
will  run  a  thousand  risks  of  utter  destruction.  And 
thus  it  is  when  launched  on  tbe  ocean  of  life ;  though 
the  mind  may  have  been  prepared  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  right  course  and  of  its  many  difficulties,  no* 
thing  but  vigilant  attention  to  an  interior  Guide  can 
preserve  it  from  ruin.  So  that,  as  the  pointings  of 
this  Guide  do  not  i^hoUy  supersede  the  outward 
knowledge ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  acquirements  of 
outward  knowledge  do  not  supersede  this  invisible 
direction.  For  as  the  animal  powers,  however  per- 
fisct,  do  not  in  man  supersede  the  use  of  the  int^ec* 
.  tual  faculty,  so  this  faculty,  however  perfect,  does  not 
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supersede  the  exercise  of  the  animal  powers.  Tile 
head  cannot  say  to  the  foot,  I  have  no  need  of  thee; 
nor  Reason  to  Sense,  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  nor 
the  Spiritual  Faculty  to  Reason,  I  have  na  need  of 
thee. 

<  But  Reason^  in  its  vanitj  of  research,  and  capacity 
of  comprehension,  is  ever  seeking  to  know  more  of 
divine  mysteries  than  God  has  seen  meet  to  reveid. 
As  a  power  purely  speculative,  it  is  always  soaring 
•above  the  meek  testimony  with  which  Divine  Truth 
gently  solicits  the  humble  mind.  Hence,  by  its  very 
constitution,  it  is  disposed  to  rival,  as  it  were^  and  set 
^itself  against.  Omniscience. 

If  Reason,  or  the  unassisted  powers  of  human  re- 
search, had  been  sufficient  for  the  highest  duties  of 
our  moral  nature;  no  revelation,  whether  ordinary  or 
extraordinary,  natural  or  supernatural,  had  been  ne- 
cessary. 

But  an  extraordinary  revelation  having  unquestion* 
ably  beep  made,  to  say  nothing  of  ordinary,  it  follows 
that  Reason  is  not  to  be  considered,  and  was  not, 
sufficient. 

Therefore,  as  it  is  not  sufficient,  and  yet  may  have 
its  uses,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  know  the  pre- 
cise limits  within  which  its  lawful  interference  is  cir- 
cumscribed, according  to  that  saying  of  Bacon, 
^^  Here,  therefore,  I  note  this  deficience,  that  there 
hath  not  been  to  my  understanding  sufficiently  in- 
quired and  handed,  the  true  limits  and  use  of  reason 
in  spiritual  things."     At  the  same  time  it  is  not  likely 
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ihai  they  can  be  clearly  defined ;  when  we  consider 
what  delicate  distinctions  the  natural  iko,  lawfiil  use, 
^and  necessary  use,  of  any  fiiculty  which  God  has  giinan 
to  man,  necessarily  involve.  And  when  we  come  to 
-that,  which,  ever  restless  in  its  inquiries,  presumaa 
even  to  search  into  the  secret  counsels  of  the  Al- 
mighty^and  compare  it  with  the  meek  Intelligencer  of 
the  Heart ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  should  find  many 
persons  unwilling  to  abate  of  its  pretensions,  and 
ready  to  undei^alue  the  intimations  of  an  instructor 
so  very  opposite.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  relation 
of  knowledge  to  practical  piety,  though  in  themselves 
entirely  distinct,  should  be  thought  to  approximate 
so  close  as  to  establish  an  indissoluble  affinity ;  and 
that  the  attainment  of  one  should  be  thought  an  in- 
dispensable help  to  the  exercise  of  the  other.  But, 
though  they  are  distinct,  the  attempt  to  establish  an 
exclusive  exercise  either  way,  in  the  present  state  of 
roan — as  wholly  on  the  side  of  Reason,  or  whoUy  on 
the  side  of  Revelation— -is  only  another  instance  of 
that  disposition  to  extremes  to  which  we  are  so  gene- 
rally prone, — a  disposition  which  is  not  satisfied  with 
adopting  a  simple  truth,  but  supposes  the  adoption  of 
it  must  infer  the  rejection  of  another  truth ;  because 
there  have  been  superficial  reasoners,  who  have  con- 
tended with  each  other,  in  a  spirit  of  opposition,  as 
the  avowed  advocates  of  each  opinion  exclusively. 

The  human  mind  without  knowledge,  is  in  the 
state  of  the  brute  animal :  and  again,  Piety  without 
)(nowledge  is  a  state  almost  inconceivable ;   for  be 
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^MocAnelhtoGodBiftluiovthiitlMicisitti.  T«be 
operated  vpon  bj  Uia  power  of  the  IM^  wtkMt 
kBowiag  i^  Md.to  he  imeoasciQiii  of  doaifSy 

•nil  oMer,  is  the  state  of  blind  isspiilse  or 
•mlogoiis  to  that  of  the  aloMi  YogetaUe,  wmd 
worUag  laseet. 

It  is,  howoTeri  eertain,  that  Reaaoo,  wUoh  ii 
parly  the  instniBiieDt  of  hiiiaaa  knowledge^  cauMil  he 
BMNre  nobly  or  usefully  employed,  than  in  direoli^f 
the  Ttew  of  the  mind  to  that  which  waasesrtaaahaMBr 
guide  to  aid  its  natural  imbecility. 

When  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Chriati«i  Bolii^ 
proBiulgated  his  doctrines  to  the  worlds  ho  raftrnd 
his  disciples  to  the  power  and  opeiation  of  hia  own 
3pirit  in  their  hearts,  and  the  multitude  he  Insight  ia 
parables.  He  taught  them  by  analogical  reaaosdag: 
because,  it  seemed  that  no  pure  and  spifitanl  trwihs, 
free  from  earthly  admixture,  could  be  comprehended 
by  any  other  mode  of  explanation,  or  find  so  easy  an 
entrance  through  their  benighted  reason,  to  the  spariL 
of  divinity,  almost  smothered  as  it  was  in  the  heap  of 
traditions,  customs,  national  prejudices,  and  cere- 
monies. He  told  them  <<  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  was 
^  within  them,*'  but  he  told  them  by  similes,  which, 
unless  they  had  been  rational  beings,  competent  to 
perceive  the  relations  of  things,  they  could  not  have 
understood. 

Though  conveyed  with  heavenly  wisdom,  and 
divinely  illustrated,  and  confirmed  by  mighty  wonders, 
how  hardly  did  the  light  of  bis  truth  pierce  the  veil 
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even  in  tte  hearts  of  hh  foltoiren ;  und  h&tr  iui- 
penetrable  were  Ae  obeteclet  by  wbich  his  wisdMi 
and  authority,  and  miraclet,  wffte  withstood)  id  the 
miiidB  of  Ae  gn^eat,  and  ImUb^  and  wise  of  this  world! 
Their  rsaeonihge  wisre  interposed  like  k  dark  dond 
between  them  and  the  San  of  Righteousness ;  and  « 
thousand  vagne  objections  were  nrged  as  ai^gwneiits 
against  his  divine  mission.  Henee,  because  they 
would  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  understand,  wKh 
fliefr  spiritual  senses,  though  they  saw,  and  heard, 
and  reasoned,  with  their  natuni  fhculties,  he  rejected 
them ;  and  chose  the  simple  to  eonlbund  the  wise^ 
and  the  weak  to  confound  the  mighty.  For  fae 
counted  the  wisdom  of  the  wOrld  as  foolishness ;  for 
as  much  as  the  world  hyUs  wisdom  vould  ncft  knolt 
Ood.  Wise  as  they  were,  theite  master-builders  were 
refected ;  they  did  not  even  know  the  chief  Hone  of  the 
comer.  And  ^¥e  have  many  maafter-builders  in  the 
present  day,  to  whom  (his  comer  stone,  elect  onA 
preciousy  is  <^  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of  offence,^ 
as  it  appeared  formerly  to  the  great  Sanhedrim  of 
the  Jews—- as  miuch,  perhaps,  because  its  humble  mani- 
feslation  offends  their  reason,  as  because  the  discip* 
line  of  the  Cross,  which  it  enjoins,  is  a  stumbling 
Mock  in  their  way. 

ttere,  then,  we  have  two  ejMnples ;  one  in  which 
Reason  was  employed,  and  another  in  which  it  wu 
rejected.  As  the  owtward  Senses  were  employed  as 
inlets  to  tfhe  understanding.  Reason  was  emjdoyed 
mity  «s  an  assistant  in  •opening  the  spiritual  eye  to 
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perceive  the  excellence  of  the  precepts,  the  value  eC 
the  doctrines,  the  force  and  beanty  of  Divine '  truth ; 
as  &r  «s  they  could  be  seen  through  the  medium  of 
outward  things.  As  John  pointed  to  the  Messiah,  Rea- 
son pointed  to  the  Truth,  the  pure  witness  in  ererf 
then  partially  awakened  soul.  It  instructed  the  dis- 
ciples, as  they  had  never  before  been  instructed,  in  the 
knowledge  of  a  gift,  which,  through  the  matchless 
favour  of  God,  they  themselves,  and  every  living 
mortal,  possessed,  in  their  own  bosoms,^-in  the 
knowledge  of  a  seed  implanted  by  the  Creator,  the 
foundation  on  which  they  were  to  build  their  Faith. 
It  led  them  to  the  light,  but  it  was  unable  to  do  more : 
it  could  not  impart  to  them  a  ray,  much  less  fill  them 
with  its  glory  :  and  it  left  them  to  its  guidance, — to 
self-denial,  obedience,  fiuth,  resignation,  thanksgiving, 
prayer,  and  adoration.  It  was  employed  as  a  meek 
and  humble  minister,  when  passion  was  still,  and 
vain-glory  was  laid  asleep,  and  every  talent  was  de- 
voted to  the  Great  Master's  service. 

Let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  under  what 
circumstances,  the  reason,  or  prudence,  or  wisdom  of 
man,  unenlightened  by  a  Divine  Teacher,  was  re- 
jected. 

It  was  rejected,  when  it  presumed  on  learning  and 
tradition  to  know  the  way  of  Salvation  better  than 
Truth  itself;  to  prescribe  to  its  Author  the  terms,  and 
mode,  and  circumstance  of  his  coming,  on  which  alone 
it  would  be  pleased  to  admit  the  heavenly  messenger. 
It  was  rejected  when  it  did  not  approach  for  Divine 
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instructioD  in  the  docile  state  of  a  little  child,  or  in 
the  prostrate  attitude  of  a  supplicant ;  when  it  puffed 
up  the  soul  with  pride  instead  of  bowing  it  with  con* 
trition.  It  was  rejected  when  it  put  itself  forth  as  the 
only  instrument  of  knowing  divine  things,  and  only 
medium  of  attaining  to  heavenly  virtue;  and  closed 
up  the  narrow  way  to  that  Seed  of  life  and  power  in 
every  heart,  which  could  only .  be  quickened  by  the 
supernatural  influence  of  the  Sun  of  Kighteoumess 
himself. 


Faith. 

If  we  contrast  the  description  of  Faith  as  given  bjr 
the  Apostle  with  that  of  Locke,  we  may  well  conclude 
that  they  are  distinct  in  principle,  in  operation,  and 
in  effect. 

And  if  we  also  compare  the  Tbutu  and  Light,  of 
the  Gospel,  with  the  Truth  and  Light  of  Locke,  we 
shall  perceive  a  like  discrepancy. 

^^  What  is  Truth,"  says  Locke,  ^^  was  an  enquiry 
many  ages  since:  Truth  seems  to  me  to  signify 
nothing  but  the  joining  or  separating  of  signs,  as  the 
things  signified  by  them  do  agree  or  disagree  one 
with  another.^ — ^^  And  this  is  what,  by  another  name^ 
we  call  a  Proposition.^^ 

^^  Light,  true  light  in  the  mind,  is  or  can  be  nothing 
else  but  the  evidence  of  the  .Truth  of  any  propor 
sition." 
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^  Faith  18  nothing  but  a  firm  ftsaeDt  of  Hm  mndJ^ 
^  It  b  the  asaeDt  to  anj  Propositmi^  not  made  «at  by 
the  dediictioD  of  Reasoii^  but  upon  the  credit  of  Ae 
proposer,  as  coming  fiK>m  €k>4,  ia  «ome  oxtraonliBarf 
way  of  communieatioa." 

So  that,  accordiag  to  Locke,  IhM  is  a  F^Nipo- 
silton :  Ug/U,  the  evidenco  of  tfia  Tratb  ^  a  Pto- 
position  ^  and  Faithy  the  Assent  to  a  PropoeitioQ,  oa 
the  credit  of  another. 

But,  according  to  Scripture,  Light,  true  figbt  ia 
the  mind,  is  the  illumination  of  the  Divine  Spirit : 
Truth  is  the  Revelation  or  spiritual  object  seen  and 
understood  by  this  light,  and  by  no  other :  and  Faith 
is  that  Sense  or  holy  assurance  given  it  by  Grod,  and 
increasing  firom  one  degree  to  another,  by  which  the 
mind  is  enabled  to  feel  and  know,  not  from  outward 
evidence,  that  the  Light  and  Truth  it  contemplates 
are  real,  and  that  they  are  sent  from  God. 

Now,  as  fiir  as  Lockers  definitions  are  concerned, 
Light,  Truth,  and  Faith,  are  objects  of  natural  Rea- 
son :  But  as  far  as  Scripture  is  concerned,  they  are 
objects  of  a  Spiritual  principle.  And  it  may  be  said 
of  them,  Its  was  said  by  an  eminent  writer,  of  JFbdA, 
lAyvCj  and  Humility j  that  ^^  however  these  names  be 
common  and  vulgar,  and  make  no  extraordinary 
sound,  yet  do  they  carry  such  a  mighty  sense,  that 
the  tongue  of  man  or  angel  can  pronounce  nothing 
more  weighty  or  excellent.  Faith  having  the  same 
place  in  the  Divine  life,  which  Sense  hath  in  the 
tiatural,  and  being  indeed  nothing  else  but  a  kind  of 
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6eA8e,  or  feeling  perraasion  of  tpiritoal  things  i  it 
exiMlds  itself  unto  mil  divine  truths.^* 
•  Hence)  we  may  peraeive,  that  there  is  a  liTing 
Faith)  and  a  dead  Faith ;  the  one  a  shadow^  the  oAer 
a  substance :  as  there  is  *a  Religion  of  the  Head  and 
a  Religion  of  the  Heart;  the  one  theoretical^  the 
filler  practical*  Knowledge  is  the  object  of  one^ 
Feeling  of  the  other :  and  these  two  are  far  ftoai 
Mng  inseparable.  Vital  or  practical  Religion  may 
«Kist  in  the  bosom  of  the  simple :  and  the  heart  oCthe 
learned  may  be  an  utter  stranger  to  its  emotions,  not* 
^withBtanding  the  head  is  filled  with  creeds  and 
dogmas.  Notional  religion,  unaccompanied  with 
inward  virtue,  like  the  religion  of  the  Pharisee,  turns 
4iway  the  mind  from  that  state  of  contrition,  in  which 
heartfelt  religion  can  only  be  experienced^ 

It  is  with  practical  Religion  as  with- practical  Che* 
■listry,  but  in  a  much  stronger  sense.  He  that  wiH 
not  take  the  crucible  in  his  own  hand,  and  attemf  the 
'fiimace  himself,  and  patiently  wait  the  ditferent  stAges 
of  refinement,  can  know  little  of  the  matter  as  be 
ought  to  know  it.  But 'seeing  this  process  is  to  be 
-ligwatively  accomplished  in  his  own  heart,- when^ 
instead  of  labouring  at  the  furnace,  he  contents*  hinif* 
*  self  with  some  general  notions  of  the^principleBcrf 
(the  science,  he  can  never  purge  away  <<  the  drossand 
itin  and  reprobate  silver.*' 

.  We  see  therefore  the  danger  which  every  one 
.incurs,,  who  relies  upon  reasoning  more  than  upon 

*  ScougaVi  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul,  page  IS. 
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ftdnig.;  ipi  fcUk  injpfnfmithm  ogiWitiraiJ 
More  than  upon  iMirlMi  oboiiMMe;  wni  mhm 
wMpom  aid  nonl  doty  a.ita4jr,oC  tihe  hmdpM/tmi 
afji  wwBL  irilaL  inpttlie  oC  Ihe.lMMU 

HowesMT  Ilia  exelMlvB  cidtfvatioi  of  .Bwiii>.>iiy 
d«r  the  krad.  froia  Tiiioatqr  dtlatiom*  aad^flNm  • 
heated  ealkasiana^;  k  wiik  chiUL  the  groMd,  oCAa 
lieaKt,.aiidUWairajilltti^«;«fitaLvirta^  Tkmdm 
vtgilnpoa  of  JReaaoa  in,  defendiiifc  the^nuod 
Mfor  tandi  to  tba  oppeeite  extreiie^.  II 
gfowth  of  tbe  good  ^aed  whUoil  roprtaiaa  Ike  4mmii 
Md  an  outward  ackaoirledgiaeBl;  of  BeltgioM.  itHm 
ai^isely  b^qiiifie  otbmii  admoirladita  Ihraii/aiid  baaMi 
1]^.  are  d^ep^d  egcpedieat^  will  ba  the.  oaif,  rotaml^ 
Dip  bpunUful  Giv^rj  imtead  of  fcnront  giatitMH 
and  tbat  fiytfifMl.  |E;oo)paraUoa .  wiUi  tha  be^Yodj.  SmL 
wjkicby  according  to  the  abililjr  afforded,  wiUgaia  the 
ikirijff  tix^y  or  hundred, /M  imroascy  to.  tbepnMP 
and  glory  of  the  great  HusbandiaaB* 

«<  Faith/'  saya  the  Author  of  the  JBpistla  iaih 
i|ebre«r%  is  the  '<  $mb$tM€e  of  thiags  hoped  fiir :.  dv 
evidence  of  things  not  seen*" 

Noff) as  tbeasseatto a  proposilion  aaay  ba 
ward  formal  assent,  it  cannot  in  this.senae  coincidt 
agree  with  the  AposUe's  definition  of  Faith  aaa 
,atance.  For  the  bare  acknowledgment  oCm  Trath, 
and  the  spiritual  appropriation  4f  a  Trvthy.by  which 
it  is  made, "as  it  were,  one  with  the  xecipieat,  are 
things  perfectly  diflferent.  And  it  is  tbe  apiritatl 
appropriation  only,  when  applied  to  spiritual  truth. 
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thai'  am  be  called  a  siibatmijce.  Bat  this  is  m  work 
of  tiie  apiritaal:  faeoltieiy  not  of  the  natoraL  It  is 
the  diTine  assitailatioQ  of  the  daily  bread  that  comes 
dbwn  firom  heavea  in  the  son)^  bringing  it  moife  and 
Bbre  into  the  divine  image;,  and.*^  producingan  assured 
confidence  in  the  reality  and  wotrth  of  eternal  invir 
stble  things^  and  that  God  will  infimibly  perfonn  what 
hd^has  promised^  whereby  the  believer  is  as  confideat 
of  them  as  if  they  were  before  his  eyes  and  in  his 
actnal  possteion."*  Now,  as  the  first  or  foninal 
asaeiit  b  the  work  of  the  understanding,  it  cannot 
apply ^  to  the  Apostle's  definition  of  Faith,  It  is  as 
difierent  firom  vital  operative  Faith,  as  the  shadow  is 
fironi -the  substance. 

>  Again^  ^^  Faith  is  said  to  be  the  evidence  of  thingB 
aat'seeii"-^at  is,  the  evidence  for  which  nothing 
irisible  can  be  a  sufficient  voucher ;  because  the  things 
ws  spiritually  discerned  which  are  the  objects  of  true 
Faith«  But  the  Faiih  of  Locke,  according  to  his  own 
dbc1niBtion,ithat  ^<  Reason  must  be  ourlast  Judge  and 
Oiiidein  every  thing,!'  even  of  Revelation  itself,  re* 
quires  the  attiestation  of  that  Faculty  whose  whole 
buftinesB  ^t  is  to  judge  bj/[  tkings  seen ;  that  is,  by  mi- 
racles or  other  outward  proofs,  before  it  will  yield  its 
suMnt  Consequently,  this  is  not'.the  Faith  that  is 
defined  by  the  Apostle.  True  Faith  is  that  ^  which 
vnxketfa  by  Love.".t 

'  Almost' every  allusion  that  is  made  in  Scripture  to 
£aiTH^  justifies  its  spiritual  meanings    and,  in  a 

•  See  Cruden,  verbo  Faidi.  f  Gal.  5.  6. 
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natural  flense,  would  be  onintelligible ;  n  tkrUbi^ 
ing :  ^  THt  yomJbUh  should  not  atnnd  m  tkt  wk* 
dom  of  men,  bat  in  tke  power  of  GrodL'** 

^<  Whatsoever  b  bom  of  God  overoosMth  the 
world :  And  this  is  the  tictory  that  overoooMth  &e 
world,  even  our  FmihJ^f 

By  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  the  righteofSBness  of 
God  revealed  liromfaUh  iofaiikj  as  it  ia  written,  ths 
just  shall  live  by^*M4 

Religion,  therefbre,  being  a  practical  sum!  not  a 
theoretical  eoncem,  if  is  not  the  knowledge  ef  Tratt, 
nor  yet  the  formal  Assent  to  it,  though  it  be  divine^ 
but  the  practical  and  substantial  mppropriatiafli  ef 
Truth,  that  will  be  availing.  For  know^dge  alsas^ 
if  it  does  not  regulate  the  aflbctiotta  and  mMd  Ik 
heart,  is  but  an  unproitable  pnnsrasion,  Wehns 
high  authority  for  concluding,  that  although  a 
should  have  all  knowledge,  and  understand  all 
teries,  and  even  have  supernatural  gifts,  Si  thstof 
prophecy  and  of  faith  to  remove  mountains ;  nay,tBi 
have  eloquence  to  speak  as  with  the  tongue  of  at 
Angel ;  yet  if  he  have  not  the  gentle  flame  of  Chaiilj 
in  hb  breast,  his  other  acquirements  will  proit  hm 
nothing. 

Mow  Charity,  in  its  comprehensive  meaning,  is  not 
an  endowment  of  the  understanding  ;  it  ia  a  vtctae 
of  the  heart,  springing  from  the  living  seed  of  God. 
And  it  is  but  one  amongst  the  graces  or  virtues  winck 
are  brought  into  light  as  fruits,  from  the  aanw 

•  1  Cor.  S.  5.  f  1  JoliM  5.  4.  %  Roou  I.  17. 
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mndy  as  it  is  rooted  and  grounded  Jn  the  soil  of  huiai* 
Uty^.so  the  fruits  are  kept  alive  in  it  as  their  cqn* 
genial  element,  and  wither  away  before  pride,  pre« 
au0i|)tion,  and  the  blighting  contagion  .  of  what  is 
eaiphatically  termed  in. Scripture  Man's  Wisdom% 


Enthusiasm. 

'  The  manifestations  of  Truth,  in  all  awakened  by  its 
Divine  influence,  are  accompanied  with  such  humility 
and  conscious  integrity  of  heart ;  and  are  attended 
with  such  entire  subjugation  of  the  light  and  vain 
{iropensities  of  human  nature,  as  pride,  enthusiasm, 
imd  seH^love,  and  with  such  undoubted  evidence  of 
their  reality,  that  they  are  known  to  be  genuine  by 
the  same  Divine  influence  which  has  impressed  them 
upon  the  mind.  It  matters  not  whether  such  as  have 
been  inattentive,  and  have  not  often  experienced 
these  manifestations,  doubt  the  evidence^  and  call  the 
notion  mystical,  and  require  other  proof :  On  the 
contrary,  such  as  are  really  ihvoured  with  them, — if 
they  have  only  recently  felt  the  impressions,  like 
those  who  have  been  blind  newly  restored  to  sight,  or 
those  who  have  been  deaf  whose  ears  are  suddenly 
unstopped-^are  awakened  as  it  were  to  a  new  sense, 
to  which  the  others  btf  their  own  fault  are  strangers ; 
and  therefore,  these  will  not  be  reasoned  out  of  this 
spiritual  sense  any  more  than  they  will  suffer  them* 
Selves  to  be  reasoned  out  of  the  evidence  of  any  of 
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tki^ir  Aatural  senses.  For,  as  tiroly  as  Ae  sh^p  kfknr 
fte  isbepherd's  voice^  thejr  recognize  the  voiee^of  eAe 
gtetitle'  monitor  speaking  in  their  hearts. 
-'  I  am  well  aware  it  has  beeii  argueSy  that,'liiile« 
Human  Reason  be  interposeS,  as  the  lieiat  Jad^  ani 
Guide  to  determine  the  question,  the  yoice  of  Truth 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  voice  of  Error ;  he« 
cause  Satan,  it  is  said,  is  able  to  transform  himself  into 
an  Angel  of  Light.  But  I  cannot  even  then  admit 
the  argument  to  be  sound  or  the  inference  to  bejipst. 

The  Prince  of  Darkness,  in  all  his  tranefbrm^jticips^ 
can  never  appear  any  other  than  the  Prjnce.  pf  Oai^- 
|ie3s;  when  he  |s  seen  in  the  Light  (^  Troths  And 
there  is  no  other  Light  which  can  discover  his  spedoni 
appearances  and  detect  his  wiles.  When,  he  eopies  in 
the  character  of  a  Deceiver,  he  meets  Reason  an  its 
own  ground;  and  if  he  be  only  opposed  bj  Reason, 
he  will  generally  succeed. 

It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  the  subtle 
insinuations  of  the  Arch  Enemy  and  the  gentle  mo* 
pitions  of  Truth,  sound  the  same  in  the  spiritual  ear. 
•JBy  the  outward  understanding,  it  is  allowed,  that  they 
cannot  be  distinguished  but  by  outward  evidence. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is 
whether  the  true  sheep  are  to  know  their  master's 
voice  by  the  spiritual  ear  or  by  the  outward  faculties. 

<^  I  am  the  good  Shepherd,"  said  Christ,  ^and 
know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  ofmine.^^ — The  true 
shepherd  ^^  calleih  his  own  slieep  by  name:  and  the 
-cheep  follow  him ;  for  they  know  his  voice*    And  a 


strangdr  wiU  they  not  fMowy  for  they  icnow  not  tk^ 
udee  o/itrangen.^^* 

I  take  it  for  granted  tl^t  this  declaration  applies  to 
the  spiritiial  intercourse  which  Christy  the  true  Shep« 
herd  add  Bishop  of  Souls,  promised  to  maintain  with 
his  flodL  and  family  throughout  all  i^es  of  hb  church^ 
and  therefore  I  do  not  adduce  any  other  passages  of 
Seripttt^  to  support  this  opinion ;  because  it  appears 
sufficiently  obvious. 

NoW)  as  the  Lord  hath  ever  iqpoken  by  his  Spirit^ 
Iiis  voice  can  only  be  heard  bj  the  Spirit.  But  is 
Reason,  or  any  outward  fiurulty,  to  judge,  whether 
the 'lipiritual  ear  is  shut  or  opened?  If  the  sphritual 
Mr  be  opemdy  and  the^  voice  of  an  enemy  be  heard ; 
then,  if  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  voice  of  the 
)true  Shepherd,  the  sheep  do  not  know  the  Master's 
vdice.  But  this  is  contrary  to  Scripture-'-even  to  the 
iBxpress  declaration  of  Christ^o^tnd  therefore  the  con- 
ijusion  is  fabe. 

If  the  spiritual  ear  is  sAutf  the  sheep  are  not  obe- 
dient to  the  Shepherd's  call,  and  are  incapable  of 
bearing  his  voice ;  and  while  it  is  so  closed,  if  a 
stranger  should  accost  them,  such  may  reason  as  much 
as  they  Urill  about  the  external  proofs  of  Inspiration, 
whether  they  be  few  or  many,  and  weak  or  strong, 
they  are  still  liable  to  be  deceived,  let  them  employ 
never  so  many  tests.  On  the  one  hand  Vanity  may 
insinuate  that   they    are    inspired,    though    by   an 

♦John  10. 4.  5. 
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enemy;  on  the  other,  ScepticisBi  majr^eeide  ttftt  dii 
Master's  voice  itself  is  nothing  but  enthuBiasniw— * 
Hence,  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  whellier  the 
mind  be  influenced  by  the  spirit,  or  only  actuated  by  the 
natural  impulses  of  the  creature,  it  is  required  es* 
pecially  that  he  be  living  conformaUy  to  those  insli- 
tutions,  which  become  a  chosen  vessel  fit  for  the  Bias* 
ter's  service : — In  other  words,  in  order  that  the  sheep 
may,  without  hesitation,  know  the  Shepherd's  voice^ 
it  is  necessary  that  they  be  true  sheep  of  his  fold— not 
nominal  disciples— *not  interested  followers-— not  dug* 
gish  in  their  obedience  and  cold  ,in  their  attaehmentp 
but  simple,  humble,  gentle,  watchful,  and  obediait 
What  could  the  devices  and  arts  of  an  enemy  avail 
against  such  qualities  and  defences  as  these?    It  is 
not  with  such  humble  virtues  as  meekness,  gentlenesB^ 
obedience,  and  watchfulness   unto  prayer,  that  the 
Adversary  contends.    It  is  with  the  loftiest  powers  of 
man  as  man,  in  thoise  whom  he  cannot  foil  by  sensu* 
ality — with  Reason  itself,  and  its  presumption,  in 
all  its  forms,  that  he  engages:    it  is  before  these 
that  he  lays  his  baits,  and  spreads  his  wiles,  that  he 
may  insnare.    It  is  by  the  medium  of  his  own  instni* 
tnents  and  machinations — by  worldly  arts  and  worldly 
counsels, — that  he  carries  on  an  insidious   warfare 
against  the  Spirit  and  its  fruits :     for  he  does  not 
attack  it  openly.    It  is,  while  the  duty  of  watchful* 
iiess  is  neglected,  that  he  seduces,  what  can  only  be 
seducedj  Reason  itself.     For  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord-* 
ihefail/iful  witness — the  unerring  Guide,  cannot  be 
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wAoeed  firMi'its  Bll^giane^.  When  ii  is  mffertd  far 
be  10  its  own'wateh  tower,  clothed  with  its  own  ar-^ 
nmup— ^  the  whole  armour  i^  &<Mr^*-4hen  the  heart 
h  safe  from,  any  assault.  ^^  For  the  weapons  of  onr 
warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  Grod  to^ 
the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds;  casting  down  imai^ 
ginations,  and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself 
hgdnst  the  knomledge  of  Oody  and  bringing  into  cap- 
tivity eyery  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.**  ^ 
'  But  when  an  outward  guide  and  protector,  lik« 
Reason,  is  presumed  to  be  sufficient,  and  trusted  in  tc^ 
keep  the  watch,  sind  to  distinguish  between  spiritoal 
light  and  darkness,  it  is  ever  liable  to  be  deceived* 
The  spiritual  foculties  never  yet  sought  for  outward 
attestations  concerning  the  otgects  presented  to  themj 
I'bey  need  no  such  attestations.  It  is  the  jealotvy  4»f 
Reason  and  the  weakness  of  man  which  require 
them :  and  doubt  or  suspicion  is  the  root  from  which 
in  every  age  of  the  world,  and  in  every  individual, 
the  inquiry  has  proceeded. 

Is  it,  therefore,  reasonable  to  think  that  the  Irne 
sheep  can  doubt  when  they  hear  the  true  shepherd's 
Voice,  or  can  mistake  the  voice  of  the  Anch  Deceiver 
for  it  i  If  the  spiritual  ear  is  really  opened,  and  the 
spiritual  voice  is  really  uttered,  is  it  possible  that  any 
outward  human  interposition,  like  that  of  speculative 
Reason,  can  strengthen  the  conviction  ?  Speculative 
Reason  may  be  employed,  perhaps  lawfully,  in  pro* 
ducing  rational  conviction,  by  means  of  outward 
proofs,  in  those  whose  spiritual  ear  is  not  yet  opened^ 
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asd  whBM  ipiriUttl  ejre  k  mI^  diYind/  woiatii^ 
Bat  when  tbe  ear  ia  aircoi^  openad^  and  Ibe  ejeat 
iwady  anoiatad^  the  mjrslerjr  of  Gadlineaa  € 
be  eoofoaaded  with  the  aij8tef74>f  aaiqaiiy!^ 
ipeeioiis  the  latter  nay  be  in  its  appearancca;  aad 
therefore  the  tuggertioni  of  Satag  cuawer  ba  wntttkm 
-ftr  the  laapiratioii  of  God. 

If  the  Spirit  be  not  soflfcteat  to  aqpporC  ito  o«a 
came  against  the  powen  of  darkaav,  bnl  wmpum 
tbe  aid  of  outward  diaeeraBient  s  then  ie  lAaf  bmiie 
world  is  grtaier  iham  be  ik^  is  in  ike  k§awU  tfkki^ 
li€9ing  ehiUrem  as  their  ofpoiwM  Saviomr.  Bai  ^ 
ii  coatrary  to  Seriptare:  and  therefore  tbe  a^ipett* 
tion  cannot  stand.  The  Spirit  is  laTinciblew  Is  aay 
outward  fiienlty  of  man,  then^  to  be  wnde  tbe  aMdb- 
lor  between  God  and  his  spirit^  and  neoaaeaiy  tossd 
the  conviction  that  he  spedu  intdligibly  to  that  which 
is  of  Himself?  If  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  be  a  red 
influence  or  utterance,  as  we  cannot  doubt  it  is,  it 
is  as  fair  to  conclude  that  it  may  be  heard  wciihstU 
reasonings  as  that  an  outward  sound  may  be  heard,  or 
an  outward  object  may  be  seen,  witkomi  reasommg. 

Now,  as  the  divine  principle  of  Light  and  Truth  ii 
distinguished  from  Human  Wisdom  in  its  origin  aed 
effects,  so  it  is  distinguished  from  Enthusiasm,  lliese 
are  the  two  extremes,  toward  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  cold  dogmatist  in  Religion,  and  on  the  other,  the 
warm  Zealot,  naturally  tend.  They  are  equally  re- 
mote from  the  temperate  region  of  Truth.  The  one 
is  ever  roaming  on  the  barren  mountains  of  specula* 


tiM,  wh^re  he  can  fwp  no  fruits  wd  tbe  otker  In* 
dulges  his  airy  flighty  in  witd  eKeiir9i0*B,'above  the 
sober  jreoKUos  «f  lifi$.  |Ho.  tfi9t  n  etiofited  fcy  Etftba- 
siasDy  iNT  the  workings  of  the  imiigioatioB,  has  con^ 
slant  aceess  to  his  iapetaous  gnide^  *a6d  nerer  iaib 
to  ^ipenence  tiie  buoyancy  of  HAb  heated  spirit; 
'While  the  true  believer  is  waiting  in  patience/ and 
humility,  and  ionocence,  and  .aedmess,  to  reeefve 
the  counsels  of  divine  wisdom^  die  Enthutrfast^-takin^ 
the  word  in  its  legitimate  sensee^is  impelled  by  a 
'fiery  ardoiur  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object.  While  the 
one  is  regarding  the  pointings  of  his  leader  with  feair 
and  trembling,  as  at  every  step ;  the  other,  slighting  aH 
r^ascmablis  calculation  of  consequences,  proceeds  in 
a  confident  assurance,  whidi  is  as  much  the  effect  of 
his  own  natural  eneargies,  iss  if  he  never  entertained  a 
thought  that  there  was  a  supreme  Power,  to  whom  be 
4>Wed  allegiance,  and  on  whom  alone  he  ought  io 
place  his  dependence. 

JBathttsia^m,  like  Reason,  is  always  prepared  for  its 
own  work.  It  moves  in  its  own  strength,  and  cboosek 
its  own  path,  and  relies  on  its  own  ability.  It  ctaims 
however  the  guidance  of  heaven ;  and,  theKfore,  un- 
like Reason,  discards  the  labour  and  task  of  reflec- 
tion, as  if  it  were  let  painful  obstacle  in  its  move:- 
meats. 

'  Bilt  in  speaking  thus  of  Enthuiiasm,  let  U  not  te 
4inderBtood  that  there  may  not  be  seal  in  a  good 
cause;  and  what  we  would  say  of  temperate  and  holy 
izeal,  we  would  also  say  of  Reason  lawfully  employ* 
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€dl;  tkat  it  is  •  Bobfe  iBBtroBMit  i»  good  kaad^ 
ffoiibjr  of  Him  w1m>  gmvo  it. 

-  If  itbeaTrolhiluA  tlio  spirit  of  4lie  Lori  does 
not  always  illnaiiiate  thm  niiid,  liko  a  Ugkt  placed  at 
oar  oooiaHiDd  to  ase  at  o«r  owa  diteretiiMi ;  it  anat 
ko  annocasaary  to  eahrga  apoa  tha  wf  tawwi  aad 
daslitation  ia  which  Ifaa  woald  be  left^  i^  m 
of  spiritaal  darhnass,  this  natofal  light  of 
which  was  given  to  superintead  the  lairfiil 
of  lifey  werea/to  tobe  remoTod.  *"   . 

'  No  man  can  doabt  that  the  immediate  difaeHon  of 
the  Lord  is  saperior  to  man's  oifn  directioa«  Bat  aa 
ttiaacaa  doobitbat  it  is  as  much  aboTo  hia  cootioalss 
Abe  breahing  fimrth  of  the  San  firom  behind  a  dood; 
and  that  it  is  on^  Yonehsafed  on  eertaio  oondtlioai. 
Heoce^  though  it  he  a  Christian  dotj  to  be  e^cr  irigi- 
lant  and  earnest  in  soppUcation  for  thia  light,  ^  ts 
walk  in  the  light  and  dwell  in  the  light;''  neverthe- 
less, it  is  not  always  to  be  expected. 

Placed,  as  man  is,  upon  the  Lord's  earth,  with  seoees 
and  faculties  designed  for  yarious  outward  ends,  these 
senses  and  fiicalties  must  be  duly  exercised ;  and  none 
of  them  with  more  care  than  the  Acuity  of  Aeasoo. 
Jiiow  if  it  would  savour  of  presumption  in  aoj  one  le 
shut  bis  natural  eyes  when  he  might  see,  or  doee  his 
natural  ear  when  he  might  hear,  in  vain  dependence 
aipon  a  revelation  to  instruct  him  in  the  knowledge  of 
what  was  without ;  so,  it  would  be  vain  to  imagine 
that  the  duties  devolving  upon  our  rational  fiicalty 
might  be  suspended,  and  the  understandings  suffered 
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as  it  w<$re  to  lie  torpid  for  want  of  im^  ialheuSlH 
reasonable  expectation,  that  its  deficienc]r«^-4odiioed 
bjr  our  own  indolence— -^onld  be  siipf>liM  by;  a 
supernatural  intimation  on  every  occasion* 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that,  for  want  of  this  distiae^ 
tion,  many  well-intentioned  individuals  have  acta* 
mnlated  diflBculties  to  themselves,  and  have  been  is(» 
Solved  in  errors  whidi  have  proved  as  stnmUiliy* 
Uodcs  in  the  way  of  others.  -   -  > 

The  perfi^t  state  of  dependence  upon  Providence^ 
in  which  man  can  obey  our  Saviour's  rule  ^  to  take 
no  thought  for  the  morrow'*,  is  compatible  with  thai 
diligent  labour  which  sows  the  seed,  and  waters  the 
{dant  against  the  time  of  harvest.  For  he  that  Will 
not  sow  must  not  expect  to  reap. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  man  can  pretend  t# 
limit  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  say 
^  thus  far  shalt  thou  go.'*  Theri  cannot,  there  ought 
not,  to  be  taken  a  step  in  life,  without  more  or  less 
necessity  for  some  reference  to  a  better  Guide  than 
our  own  fallible  Reason.  When  our  better  light,  is 
withdrawn.  Reason  must  be  our  direction;  there  Is 
no  alternative.  But  to  let  it  lie  dormant,  in  vain 
expectation  of  infallible  guidance^  is  like  tempting 
Omnipotence,  and  trusting  to  his  delivering  arm, 
when  there  is  no  outward  need  tO  dis[day  his  provi« 
deatial  interference.  :  -  ^ 

The  highest  faculties  are  for  the  noblest  ends^  and 
the  spiritual  faculties  relate  to  our  eternal  interests. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  consistent  with  its  high 
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6tt:ertiMit  tfa8iI)i?lMpriMti|ae«flii»thci8iial^.AMld  lie 
tega§eA4o  emy:  o«t ward  secular  pmrnitt  of  life^ 
.  If  jji  Gdd'ipe  Ifare  mbA  move  aiid  featpa  ovrmtwd 
beiBg;    madk  mm  tmHiaor  have  im  osrvepirMMl 


•«- 


:  Bot  iir  Qor  nattirat  heiiif ».  wie  pdnaie  Afnatogai  fin^ 
doiDiof  willy  Itks:  tli9  imeoiiecioiie^  bmte^  intafwUeii 
DilaKftL fteedoDi ofwHl  the  conacttoagmwi'of  a  nilral 
Governor  of  the  world  does  not  enter;  -  It  is  noCse 
m  mir  spirhoalvbeing^t  we  eanaot  examine ' our  nelnl 
eonstitution  iropartkdlyj.withollt^in9comleifMB  of  a 
Soj^reaier  Ruler;  And  this  copscioatoess  •  a  lysiwiUii  a 
ibeling  of  omr  wants  and  frailties,  <  as  merat  ageiils^ 
and  of  oar  necessary  d^pttidenoenpoil  God  in  ^oreff 
moral  and  religious  aott  so  that  our  mend  freedott 
is,  or  ou^t  to*  be,  wholly  meif;ed  in  obedience  td^e 
Divine  will.  To  exercise  oui'  moral  freedom  (of  will 
beyond  the  line  of  duty,  is  to  launch  into  irregularity, 
and  to  shake  off  the  reins  from  our  necks,  vrliich  are 
laid  upon  us  with  a  gentle  and  easy  hand.  But  be 
that  is  conscious  ofbody,soul^  and  spirit,  being  tinder 
the  Divine  government,  naturally  as  well  as  morally, 
cannot  emancipate  himself  in  any  single  act-  from 
God's  service ;  and,  whatsoever  he  doesj  whether  heeak 
or  tfnnArtf,  endeavours  to  do  all  to  His  Glory. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  Deity  operates  toacertaiti 
extent  in  brutes,  through  the  medium  of  their  instincts, 
for  ends  of  which  they  areuncMsdour,  and  designs 
they  are  unable  to  comprehend,  and  that  thejf  ha  veil 
distinct  animal  consciousness  and  spontaneity  of  their 
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own  I  ii»  vfhatmwf  aaft4liea»|iower«..  tlwonmipotoit 
agency  of  the  Creator  and  the  limited  ageaej  oCitka 
areatMroi  .adyosted^to tfi^fanendhannoDy. ofithings i 
This  is  adificalt-qBestioAiwhashfl  feel  mywAtkumtm 
patent  t0  aMwer.  We  majr  sappsae .  that  this  aaiaial 
consciausnaas » amst  tarjr  in  Che -differtllt^>  orders  of 
fiaials)4|i^the  seala  of -buingy-aecofdinff  tat  tfie  qphata 
of' their  ankaalcipafaitioiis^' .  ¥egetablas*4»«j thought 
lo^faave  noeoBsaiaimeis  at;  all;  biit  they- are  acted 
upon  by  a  Divine  energy  of  life^  (operating  thaougli 
Ihe.imediam  of.  physioal,  agenciea)  t  perfect  andt.  un- 
knpededy  ia  their  natural  'State*'  Inserts '  ha  ve :  a  ^d» 
gree.ofi  anipal  consoiousnets i  and  spontaneity^  or 
power  of BUising  and  acting^confined  to  their  limited 
aphere  ofopemtionaf  hot. they  have  no  consciousneai 
of  the.  SupiaBme^  InteUigensosy  which  regulates  their 
.wonderful  instincts*  Tl|e^  higher  orders.  ofi:«nimah 
have  more  o€  animal  eon8eiousneB69..in  pn^rtion  to 
the  sphere  in  wUch  they  ha^o  toact,  and  .the  variety 
ofacts  for  whiehi  they  are  fitted^  but  they  -  have  no 
knowledge  oir ;  consoioaspeaB  -of •  any  Int^Uigeooe 
greater  thaoithatjofman^  which  jsi  immediately. over 

'  It.iiy  upontte^whole,  I  think  to  be  prasamed^.  that 
bnitealiheiman^  ara.^enablad'to.perforav  soDM  acts, 
whioh^  arise  fremi.  their  i  own^  spantanaityy :  wiAin  the 
apheaa  ^^th^riOwn*cQpsoiouiBon,' audi. not  imiae- 
4iately  imderDivinetinflaeasev^  This^  however,  'isia 
presumption  to  be  received  ^ith  great  cauti#iiS'tl>e 
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iligfalett  mi«t{^prdiemkNi  vovld  lead  to^ 
either  tide. 

From  what  has  been  aaid,  we  wmj  eenelade^  m  I 
^ve  before  noticed,  that  there  it  a  tir#-fbld  ageaqr 
/of  mind  in  all  living  animals  i^.the  jone  ageocy  pro- 
per and  subordtnatei  bj  which  the  individani  filsap 
its  own  station ;  the  other  general  and  anpreaw^  bf 
which  it  is  made  to  conspire  to  the  good  of  the  whelst 
jihe  one  within  the  range  of  its  conscioimseas;*  ths 
other  beyond  it* 

•  In  man,  this  two-fold  agency  may  be  eeen  most 
eonspicaonslyy  at  least  in  his  moral  relatioos;  ia 
somei  diverging  to  the  ntmost  limit  of  apontanei^  or 
human  liberty,  as  in  the  fiioe  of  omnipotoBee ;  in 
others,  to  that  of  perfect  accordance  with  the  Diviae 
wilL  In  the  good,  as  they  snbmit  to  itsgaidaiHe,  fts 
Divine  agency  leads  to  as  perfect  a  confonntty  with 
the  universal  scheme  of  moral  order,  as  the  unooa- 
scious  Instinct  of  the  brute  contributes  to  the  order 
of  the  outward  creation.  In  the  rebelliotM,  hnstta 
agency  proceeds  in  the  way  of  disorder,  to  its  utmoit 
limit,  with  licentious  daring :  So  that,  as  far  as  is  in 
the  creature^s  power,  the  agency,  which  is  designed  to 
be  proper  and  subordinate,  over-rules  and  impedes 
that  which  is  general  and  supreme :  And,  on  die 
other  hand,  the  agency  which  is  general  and  snpresse, 
by  the  creature's  willing  subjection,  keeps  the  inferior 
and  human  agency  in  harmony  with  all  the  Divine 
operations  in  God's  universe. 
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In  the  lowest  order  of  animals,  the  Divide  energy 
seems  to  act  with  most  nnimpeded  power.  It  is  less 
and  less  concentrated  in  the  successive  links  of  the 
living  chain  upwards  to  man.  It  divei^es  more  and 
more  into  their  own  specific  acts,  as  living  creatures 
are  endoi^ed  with  greater  portions  of  mental  power. 
And  as  it  is  possible  that  in  human  beings,  who  ac^ 
knowledge  least  of  Divine  power,  it  should  scarcely 
operate  at  all,  so  as  to  influence  their  conscious  moral 
actions ;  so  in  those  who  are  entirely  obedient  to  its 
dictates,  it  is  the  sole  governing  principle. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  at  both  ends  of  the  chain,— 
in  the  most  simple  vital  actions  of  an  animal  fibre^ 
and  in  the  most  dignified  acts  of  the  inspired  servant, 
the  power  of  the  Deity  is  most  perfect,  and  contributes 
niost  to  natural  and  moral  order ;  because  it  is  least 
opposed  by  any  inferior  influence. 

The  more  the  power  of  the  Deity  is  suffered  to  fill 
the  conscious  mind,  the  less  is  there  of  human  agency ; 
the  more  of  human  agency,  the  less  of  the  Divinity. 
What  sublime  views  are  thus  opened  of  the  human 
character !  How  consistent  are  they  with  Truth  and 
Revelation:  that  man  should  have  it  in  his  power  to 
rcgect  or  entertain  the  heavenly  visitant  i 

The  lowest  animal  has  this  Divine  power;  not  of 
free  cioicey  nor  consciously:  the  holiest  of  men  has 
it  also;  but  consciously  and  willingly.  And  it  then 
becomes  his  ruling  principle, — ^his  Divine  counsellor^ 
.^-his  never-failing  help, — a  light  to  his  feet  aiid  a 
lanthorn  to  hb  path,-*.his  shield  in  the  day  of  battle,-^ 
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his  tower  of  refuge  in  the  time  of  troablei  hw  attcfar 
in  thestomiy  sore  andsteadfiist: — It  is  the  goodaktf^ 
herd  that  leads  htm  beside  the  stiU  waien^  and  cai- 
Ucs  him  to  lie  down  sweetly  im  the  green  pmMtmti  tf 
life. 

In  conformity  with  the  idea  that  a  good  bmb  M* 
lows  the  prescribed  path  of  dntj^  and  fulfib  his  is- 
dividual  part  in  the  moral  system,  aa  oompleleij,  si 
any  of  the  unconscious  natural  agents,  that  are  whsHf 
governed  by  Supreme  Wisdom,  and  caonot  eir,  At 
following  reroariu  suggest  themselves. 

How  often  does  the  arm  of  Almighty  Power  direct 
the  steps  of  the  righteous  through  the  snares  of  tUi 
world,  with  unerring  safety,  though  under  a  guidssce^ 
invisible  but  to  the  eye  of  Faith ! 
.  Through  dangers  and  conflicting  intmnests,  tk 
tenor  of  his  course  is  seen  to  be  maintained  witk 
uninterrupted  firmness;  and  the  duties  assigned Ua 
in  the  scale  of  moral  activity  to  be  peribrmed  widi 
holy  vigilance  and  prayer. 

The  opposition  of  evil  men ;  the  opposition  of  fiJie 
brethren,  have  not  power  to  divert  him  firom  the  pstk 
of  rectitude.  Their  snares  may  be  laid;  and  tkir 
open  violence  exerted,  to  thwart  him  in  hisprograi: 
But  a  power  which  he  sees  not,  confounds  their  b>- 
chinations ;  and  he  moves  along  with  noiseless  trail* 
quillity,  in  the  race  set  before  him.  Could  any  thiojf 
short  of  Divine  superintending  wisdom  direct  in  safe- 
ty through  such  infinite  confusion  ?  As  well  might 
we  suppose  a  self-moving  orb,  to  pass  unhurt,  with  s 
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stendjr  course,  through  blazing  comets,  crossing  each 
other's  paths  in  endless  physical  disorder,  as  that  a 
kutnan  being,  in  the  present  scene  of  moral  darkness 
and  perplexity,  could  direct  his  own  steps  aright  by 
the  natural  powers  of  his  own  mind ;  or  apply  him- 
self effectually  to  the  duties  for  which  he  was  de- 
signed, without  providential  guidance. 

How  consistent,  then,  with  true  philosophy  is  the 
sftying,  that  <^  a  good  man's  steps  are  ordered  of  the 
JLord  !*'  How  consistent  with  Christianity,  and  with 
the  general  harmony  of  the  universe  1 


Revelaiion. 

I  have  before  adverted  to  a  passage  from  the  ^  Essay 
on  Hupan  Understanding,'  in  which  Locke  does  not 
seem  so  much  to  distinguish  Reason  from  Revelation^ 
as  to  endeavour  to  point  out  their  coincidence.  The 
passage  is  as  follows : 

<<  Reason  is  natural  Revelation,  whereby  the 
eternal  Father  of  light  and  fountain  of  all  knowledge, 
communicates  to  mankind  that  portion  of  Truth,  laid 
within  the  reach  of  their  natural  faculties :  Revela- 
tion is  natural  Redsoni  enlarged  by  a  new  set  of 
.discoveries  communicated  by  God  immediately,  which 
Reason  vouches  the  truth  of,  by  the  testimony  and 
proofs  it  gives  that  they  come  from  God.  So  that  he 
that  takes  away  Reason  to  make  way  for  Revelation, 
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puts  out  the  light  of  both :  and  does  nmch  the 
as  if  he  would  persuade  a  man  to  p«t  oat  kis  cgfci 
the  better  to  receive  the  remote  light  of  ma  ui¥iiihk 
star  by  a  telescope."* 

Although  the  passage  above  quoted  is  well  ei« 
pressed  and  highly  plausible,  and  may  seem  to  eoe- 
tain  an  incontrovertible  truth,  yet  I  tcm  it  b  asC 
calculated  to  give  settled  notions  on  the  werj  impor- 
tant subject  in  question :  and  that  when  ezaaiaed  it 
will  not  tend  to  confirm  the  deer  view  of 
Revelation,  which  it  appears  at  first  sig^bt  tOi 

If  we  take  Reason  for  the  whole  ietellectnel  aatnre 
of  man,  comprehending  the  principle  of  light  and 
truth,  for  which  I  am  contending,  then  the  propositioe 
of  Locke,  as  above  announced,  can  hardly  be  objeded 
to.  But  if  we  take  it  to  mean  nothings  more  than  tke 
outward  Searcher  of  Truth,  then  I  conceive  the  hi(^ 
character  which  Locke  has  assigned  to  it  in  thb  pro- 
position, can  hardly  be  supported,  or  made  to  agree 
with  Scripture.  But  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  thit 
Locke  does  not  mean  that  Reason  should  include  aif 
internal  source  of  moral  ideas,  distinct  from  thoae  (■^ 
nished  by  a  Discursive  Faculty  operating  on  tke 
materials  of  Sensation  and  Reflection ; — in  otkr 
words,  it  is  clear  that  he  considers  ontwaid  obser> 
vation  or  experience  to  be  the  sole  groond  work  of 
these  notions :  and  therefore,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  thit 
his  use  of  the  word  Reason,  in  this  passage,  does  not 

•  Book  4.  Chap.  xix.  Sect.  4. 
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comprehend  an  internal  light,  monitor,  or  intelli- 
gencer, such  as  we  have  been  assuming. 

This  being  the  case,  the  meaning  becomes  more 
involved!  than  it  appears,  and  requires  some  ^xami- 
natknL 

It  18  very  certain  that  all  truth  is  finom  the  Eternal 
Source  of  Wisdom,  and  that  whatever  kn6wledge  we 
posDODD  most  ultimately  be  referred  to  God  as  its 
Author:  for  he  gave  us  the  faculties  bj  which  we 
attaiar  this  limited  knowledge  of  the  natural  and 
■KNral  relations  of  things. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  in  which  it  has  pleased 
IXvine  Goodness  to  communicate  it, — ^the  one,  tmmi?- 
diaiefy^  by  a  ray  emitted  from  the  Fountain  of  Liglit 
into  the  mind,— the  other,  discurnvdjf^  by  the  se- 
condary operation  of  the  mental  powers.  The  latter 
ie  the  fruit  of  human  research — a  discovery  of  know- 
ledge,  proportioned  to  the  exercise  and  extent  of  the 
Batural  abilities,  and  has  but  little  reference  to  the 
Borality  or  inunorality,  the  piety  or  impiety,  of  him 
that  is  imbued  with  it «  The  former  is  not,  in  the  pn> 
per  sense  of  the  term,  the  fruit  of  outward  research, 
Bor  a  discovery  proportioned  to  the  cultivation  and 
extent  of  the  natural  abilities ;  but  it  is  a  Divine 
Intelligence  in  the  soul,  freely  comnninicated  to  all 
that  are  prepared  and  willing  to  receive  it ;  which 
has  always  reference  to  the  morality  and  piety  of  the 
recipient :  and  this  alone  is  properly  entitled  to  the 
name  of  Revelation. 

These  things  being  premised,  if  I  might  take  tb9 
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liberty  of  making  a  few  commesls  opon  tba 

I  would  previously  saggest  the  following  definilioaii 

as,  io  my  opinion,  more  eonsonant  with  SeripCnie. 

Reason  is  that  power  of  the  onderataiHling  wheiehy 
the  eternal  Father  of  Light  enables  man  to  diswfcr 
that  portion  of  Truth  in  art,  aeienoe,  mond  mad  po- 
litical efonomy,  and  natoral  Religion,  which  it  lui 
within  the  reach  of  his  speculative  fecoltieiii  and  ili 
operation  is  wholly  discursive,  though  it  be  gnMndBd 
on  certain  first  principles  and  rules  of  nfwent|  whidi 
are  deeply  implanted  in  the  constitution  of  the  huaan 
mind. 

Revelation  is  the  igimediate  eommonicalion  of 
Divine  light  from  the  fountain  of  Troth  to  tbO'Sori; 
and  may  be  distinguished  into  ordinary  and  eztraor 
dinary,  or  natural  and  supernatural :  yet  these  difer 
only  in  degree  of  fulness  and  brightness  ;  they  do  oo( 
differ  in  kind. 

Natural  or  ordinary  Revelation  is  the  limited  eA« 
sion  of  Divine  light  upon  the  soul,  working  on  tbe 
heart  and  conscience  of  every  moral  agent,  and  dis- 
covering some  common  principles  of  duty,  which  how- 
ever distorted  and  obscured,  are  still  universal,  lib 
the  natural  tastes  and  feelings;  and  form  the  foun- 
dation of  all  moral  distinctions  between  right  sod 
wrong  in  human  conduct,  and  the  basis  of  religious 
feeling  towards  the  Universal  Parent. 

Extraordinary  or  supernatural  Revelation  is  na- 
tural Revelation  enlarged  by  a  new  set  of  discoveries, 
communicated  immediately  by  God  to    his  faithful 
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Mnrantfl,  in  different  ages  ofllie  world;  and  out« 
wardly  Terified  and  knowo^^by  prophecies  Ailfilledy 
by  Difracles.ptlUicly  wiroDg:ht,  and  by  the  teBtinnoity 
Md  inflfi^nee  of  inspired  writings .  ob  the  hearty  left 
4HI  record  fc^  the  instroction  of  future  generatiiMis.  = 

<NoWy  of  nataral  Revelatira,  it  may  be  remarked^ 
that  its  operation  is  intuitiTO ;  felt,  but  not  under*- 
etdody  by  those  who  are  outwardly  ignorant  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  operating  principle,  as  it  is  revealed 
in  Scripture.  The  operation  of  this  Divine  influence 
upon  the  mind,  is  like  the  operation  of  light  upon  the 
organ  of  vision,  instantaneous  and  without  reasoriingf. 
The  brute  animal  sees  natural  ol]gectB  as  distinctly  as 
the  philosopher;  some  brutes  perhaps  more  so. 
Season,  boweiier,  may  apply  itself  to  the  investiga* 
iion  of  certain  effects ;  and  may  discover  the  laws  of 
optics,  which  the  brute  animal  cannot  know*  But  a 
blind  man  may  be  able  to  acquire  an  outward  know* 
ledge  of  these  things,  and  make  them  objects  of  his 
speculation ;  just  as  a  man  spiritually  blind  may  dis- 
course  theoretically  of  Divine  things,  and  make  them 
objects  of  his  rational  fiiculty.  And  thus,  it  is  from 
4lie  universal  prevalence  of  moral  feelings  and  emo* 
itioas  among  mankind,  that  Reason  is  led  to  form  its 
own  imperfect  moral  system,  and  to  ascertain '  the 
speculative  Truths  of,  what  is  called.  Natural  Reli- 
gion. Without  these  feelings  as  a  basis,  no  such  systeiii 
would  have  been  held  obligatory ;  nay,  it  is  question* 
able  whether  it  would  have  ever  been  devised* 

Ordinary  Revelation,  therefore,  is  an  immediate 
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communication  of  the  DiTiiie  comMel,  bf  the  fiw 
Gift  of  Ghrmoe,  unifenallj ;  though,  for  wise  p«irpoia» 
in  different  measurei,  in  diifarent  aget;  wUdi  hm 
been  vouchsafed  from  the  beginning  of  tibm  wcM, 
without  respect  of  persons,  according  to  the  obedi«cs 
of  mankind  to  the  dictates  of  Conscience  ;  andithm 
never  been  wholly  withheld. 

But  Extraordinaiy  Revelation,  though  it  was  kh 
tnediaie  to  those  of  our  fellow  creatures,  who^  Ar 
various  benevolent  purposes  to  the  Human  Faauljr, 
were  thus  supematurallj  illuminated,  is  oaly  medi&U 
to  us.  We  have  still  our  own  immediate  Guide,  who 
is  willing  to  open  if  we  will  knock,  to  lead  if  we  will 
follow,  to  instruct  if  we  will  hearkoi,  to  dispense  if 
we  will  ask  aright  from  the  Eternal  Fountain  itsdf; 
though  it  may  be,  in  the  smallest  measures  of  Diftae 
Truth. 

Now  it  is  very  possible  that  our  Reason,  as  it  was 
with  some  of  those  who  witnessed  them,  may  require 
the  proof,  which  miracles  afford,  of  any  special  cooh 
munication  being  from  heaven.  But  it  cannot  with 
truth  be  affirmed,  that  all  those  of  our  fellow  crea* 
tures,  who  received  such  an  immediate  commaoi- 
cation,  required  their  reason  to  be  previously  assured 
by  outward  evidence,  in  this  way,  that  it  was  from 
God,  before  they  proceeded  to  act  upon  it.  When 
the  prophets  of  the  Lord  received  commissions  from 
lliro,  we  do  not  read  that  they  had  each  a  miraculous 
&if;n  (o  attest  and  seal  the  commission.  Miracles  were 
n^ometinics  granted  to  those  who  were  weak  in  Faith; 
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«od  sometimes  reproof  and  a  degree  of  ptinishment 
followed,  when  the  kuiUUmg  servant,  through  a  tem- 
porary lapse  of  attention  to  his  Guide,  demanded 
their  evidence.  It  cannot  therefore  be  doubted  that 
tiie  true  servants  knew  their  Master's  voice;  that 
they  believed  the  internal  impulse;  and  were  fully 
satisfied  with  the  illuminating  evidence  in  their  own 
minds ;  which  Reason  was  neither  competent  to  see 
■or  apprehend ;  because  it  flashed  upon  another  sense, 
the  quickened  eye  of  Faith.  And  the  miracle  that 
was  sometimes  wrought,  after  the  delivery  of  the 
Prophet's  message,  or  after  his  holy  preparation  for 
the  event,  followed,  moI  as  a  confirmation  to  himself, 
but  as  an  effect  of  the  Divine  commission,  and  the 
consequent  holy  conviction  or  Faith  of  the  inspired 
servant.  We  know  that  thousands  resisted  even  the 
'outward  evidence  of  miracles ;  consequently  Reason 
alone  could  avail  little,  when  the  internal  eye  was 
closed  by  obstinacy,  rebellion,  and  impiety. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  something  more  than 
Reason  was  required  to  produce  conviction  of  a  Re« 
velation,  even  though  it  was  accompanied  with  mi* 
racles,  being  from  God:  For  Reason  may  be  so 
blinded  as  not  to  see  when  the  clearest  evidence  is 
before  it. 

Hence,  if  Revelation  be  the  greater  light,  and  Rea« 
son  the  less,—^  proposition  that  must  surely  be  ad- 
mitted—he  who  would  apply  the  natural  power  of 
the  human  understanding  to  judge  of  Divine  illumi^ 
nation,  would  act  as  absurdly  as  if  he  were  to  use  a 
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CBBdle  to  look  at  tbe  BUB.  Add  whoevor  wottld 
liaise  too  murrowly  •  Divioe  ialriligeiice  by 
BeasoD)  while  be  was  proleauiig  to  etdargt  bi 
Beason,  would  mn  tbe  risk  of  puOmg  md  this  Uh 
telligence,  instead  of  jprofitiDg  by  its  light*  For  Om 
Kgbl  of  HeaTen  and  the  lig^t  of  Earth  ave  as  little 
identified  in  their  operation  as  the  san-beaai  and 
artificial  flame.  Wboererwonldpnt  oat  the  light  of 
Reason  to  nnfce  way  for  Revdation,  would  do  an 
iMire  than  edipse  the  light  that  was  cobbcmi  and  la* 
ferior,  for  tbe  temporary  illnminalion  of  a  better 
gnide.  For  to  pot  ont  the  light  of  Reason  atleilyt 
under  tbe  pretence  of  making  way  far  Revelatio% 
would  be  to  destroy  the  rational  principle— an  alter* 
natire  no  reasonable  man  could  suppose  neeessury^ 
nor  would  any  but  the  wildest  fiuiatic  contemplate  tbe 
idea. 

Now  the  temporary  suspension  of  Reason's  inter* 
ference,  when  the  mind  is  better  engaged^  is  no  more 
the  abolition  or  alienation  of  the  fiicultj,  than  the 
temporary  repose  of  fancy,  and  of  the  emotions  of 
sensibility,  wonld  imply  their  total  abolition,  when 
the  mind  is  absorbed  in  the  grave  deductions  of  Rea* 
son. 

Therefore  to  apply  these  observations  to  the  latter 
part  of  Locke's  proposition  above  quoted,  subject 
nevertheless  to  proper  restriction,  the  conclusion  ap- 
pears to  be  liable  to  doubt,  or  to  require  considerable 
qualification,  that  ^^  he  who  takes  away  Reason  to 
inake  way  for  Revelation,  puts  out  the  light  of  both.'* 
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It  mint  indeed  be  admitted,  that  to  take  awaj  any 
of  the  mental  feeultieB,  and  one  so  important  as 
Reason,  must  in  so  fiir  destroy  -the  iotellectual  con« 
stitution,  and  deprive  the  human  mind  of  a  light 
which,  while  on  earth,  is  as  necessary  as  the  outward 
senses.  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  because^ 
Reason  is  required  not  to  interfere  too  curiously  In 
things  above  its  reach,  that  it  must  therefore  be  takeit 
away.  For  to  repeat  what  is  before  asserted,  he  who 
silences  the  busy  workings  of  fancy  or  of  memory  to 
make  way  for  the  laborious  deductions  of  Reason, 
Aotss  not  extinguish  the  former. 

We  may  presume  that  it  is  a  Truth  as  consistent 
with  Philosophy  as  with  Scripture,  that  he  who  keeps 
his  eye  single  to  the  light  of  Heaven,  in  all  matters  of 
spiritual  moment,  will  he  ^gnmiiyelj  full  of  Hghi : 
while  he,  who  seeks  with  the  eye  of  Reason  or  out- 
ward observation  to  direct  his  steps  to  that  better 
light,  and  uses  it  as  the  questioner  of  that  better 
light — in  as  much  as  he  endeavours  to  look  at  two 
kingdoms  at  once,  whose  interests  are  incompatible — 
will  be  full  of  darknesSf  For  as  Reason  points  to 
Earth,  and  Revelation  points  to  Heaven,  the  eye  that 
is  intently  fixed  on  one  cannot  steadily  regard  the 
other.  Consequently,  different  objects  being  pre- 
sented, the  view  must  be  distracted,  if  each  is  to  be 
pursued  with  equal  attention. 

When  Reason  is  well  instructed,  it  immediately 
bows  to  Revelation :  when  it  is  not  well  instructed, 
H  resists  with  all  the  vigour  of  which  it  is  capable. 
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And,  as  one  or  other  moBt  baye  the  aeeendanefy  the 
meek  submissioii  of  Reason,  instead  of  extingaishing 
the  light  of  HeaTon,  causes  it  to  bum  with  elearer 
and  brighter  eridenee :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
proportion  as  the  light  of  Reason  is  ezelnsrreljf  che- 
rished and  exalted,  the  weaker  is  the  heavenly  flame. 
Now,  as  none  but  a  person  deroid  of  understand* 
ing  would  attempt  to  persuade,  or  be  persuaded, 
'*  to  put  out  the  eyes,  the  better  to  receire  the  remote 
light  of  an  invisible  star  by  a  telescope;'*  so  none 
but  such  an  one  would  advise  a  man  to  part  with  his 
Reason,  or  to  become  insane,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  divinely  instructed ;  or  conversely,  to  submit  to 
Divine  instruction  by  Revelation,  as  a  necessary  step 
to  the  loss  of  his  rational  feculty.  The  suf^positions 
refer  to  something,  that  is,  in  both  cases,  improbable 
and  unnataraL  For,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  a  blind  man  capable  of  see- 
ing, or  a  persoq  filled  with  Divine  light  destitute  of 
Reason.  And  therefore,  as  the  supposition  involves 
an  absurdity,  the  comparison,  however  plausible  it 
may  seem,  is  inapplicable :  nor  do  the  advocates  for 
the  necessity  of  a  true  change  in  the  nature  of  roan, 
and  for  a  life  conformable  to  the  teachings  of  God*s 
holy  spirit,  by  any  means  argue  for  the  total  abo^ 
lition  of  Reason.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  well 
aware,  that  the  ignorant  and  unreasonable,  who  pre* 
tend  to  Divine  illumination,  without  the  inward 
virtue,  are  the  greatest  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way 
of  true  Religion. 
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In  few  words,  it  may  be  said,  that,  putting  Reason 
and  Revelation  for  certab  coqditions  of  the  mind. 
Revelation  without  Reason  would  implj  a  state  nol 
fitted  for  this  world,  as  Reason  without  Revelation 
would  be  unprepared  for  a  better. 

It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  Parent  to  bestow  those 
animal  and  rational  powers  which  fit  his  creature  man 
for  the  physical  relations  subsisting  beiaw :  But  il 
has  also  pleased  Him  to  endow  this  noblest  earthlji 
image  of  himself  with  spiritual  gifts  and  capacities 
adapted  to  moral  relations,  in  order  to  prepare  him 
for  immortal  happiness  above^  Therefore  he  is  re^ 
quired  to  suffer  no  animal,  sensual,  or  rational  pur- 
suit, to  divert  his  mind  from  the  one  great  object  of 
his  creation;  and,  further,  he  is  required  to  mal^s 
every  act  of  his  inferior  nature  subservient  to  hie 
superior.  If  it  be  admitted  that  there  are  many  ra- 
tional pursuits,  in  which  the  immortal  principle  has 
no  direct  interest,  it  is  obvious  that  the  rational  nature 
may  be  so  occupied  with  them  as  to  exclude  from  the 
mind  those  exercises,  which  nourish  and  keep  alive 
this  immortal  seed :  and,  therefore,  it  is  meet  thai 
these  pursuits  should  be  regulated  by  some  fit  standard} 
as  well  as  the  Appetites,  Desires,  and  Affections— by 
that  true  standard  which  prescribes  the  limit  to  every 
thought,  word,  and  deed ;  and  suffers  no  rival  to  the 
Supreme  Being  in  the  heart. 
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I  fUl  brieiy  nc^ftokte  the  ddef  hmi»  ^  Oh 
«ig— eaty  in  ofder  thai  I  say  coodode  this  Mctka 
wHli  a  few  reaiarka  cm  the  hitler  part  of  the  Pnipo- 
ntioo  prefixed  to  it. 

According  to  the  Tiew  that  has  been  taken,  it  woaU 
•eeai  to  be  proved  by  fects  as  wdl  as  Sciiptuie  terti- 
Booy,  that  the  DiTine  infloeBoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
not  to  be  comnnnded  by  any  haman  beings  upon  all 
oeeasions,  at  hb  own  will  and  ^easore. 

Botit  must  be  admitted  that  the  use  of  the  rational 
powers  is  at  all  times  at  the  command  of  every  ra- 
tional being :  fer  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  make  an 
exception  for  the  period  of  life  when  Reason  has 
scarcely  begun  to  dawn.^  or  for  those  occasions  in 
which  it  may  have  suffered  a  partial  eclipse  by  scmie 
physical  or  moral  cause* 

It  roust  also  be  admitted  that  the  ratio  of  increase 
in  the  growth  of  the  seed  of  Divine  life,  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  speculative  knowledge  of  Divine 
Truth :  because  knowledge  of  itself,  or  mere  outward 
Faith,  is  said  to  profit  nothing  t  and  we  know  that 
learning  does  not  necessarily  subdue  the  will  and 
amend  the  heart,  so  as  to  transform  its  natural  affec- 
tions into  spiritual  desires,  conformable  to  the  will 
of  God. 

It  has  already  been  made  to  appear  that  a  true 
growth  in  religion  can  only  take  place,  in  proportion 
to  heartfelt  obedience  to  manifested  duty,  and  to 
living  operative  Faith.  We  roust  therefore  consider 
it  a  fundamental  error  to  suppose  that  any  growth 
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ia  grace  or  heavenly  wisdom,  from  stature  to  stature, 
is  to  be  effected  bj  the  addition  of  propositioa  to  pro* 
position,  however  excellent  in  themselves,  laid  up  in 
the  understanding,  like  dead  and  formal  rules.  For 
truth  in  Religion,  living  and  substantial,  and  Hea- 
venly Wisdom,  or  Divine  Light,  cannot  sorely  be  said 
lo  enter  the  mind  in  the  form  of  propositions  for  the 
natural  judgment  to  examine  and  admit  or  reject  as 
it  sees  meet  The  intimations  of  heavenly  truth, 
often  small  «nd  gentle,  comparable  to  the  gradual 
appearance  of  light  at  the  dawning  of  day,  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  attended  with  formal  and  tangible 
evidence.  Yet  according  to  the  system  I  am  op« 
posing,  so  rigid  are  these  human  rules,  unless  the  evi* 
dence  of  a  Divine  revelation  be  almost  overpowering 
and  accompanied  with  incontrovertible  testimonials, 
it  must  be  rejected.  Consequently,  the  still  small 
voice  must  pass  unheeded,  the  meek  counsellor  be 
dismissed,  the  gentle  reprover  be  silenced,  and  the 
gate  of  human  wisdom  closed  against  all  humble  ap* 
plications;  and  it  must  only  be  opened  to  the  loud 
knocking  of  specious  demonstrations  and  unanswer* 
able  propositions. 

It  is  a  principle  in  philosophy,  that  nothing  can  rise 
higher  than  its  source.  If  we  apply  it  to  this  argu- 
ment, we  may  infer,  that  as  the  proper  business  of 
Reason  is  to  be  conversant  with  natural  things,  and 
to  ascertain  their  laws  and  relations,  it  cannot  sit  in 
judgment  upon  supernatural, — at  least  without  be* 
traying  its  weakness,  and  running  the  risk  of  mis* 
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apprehending  them  more  frequently  than  the  c<m* 
trary.  For  the  things  of  a  man,  or  natural  things,  are 
naturally  discerned ;  but  the  things  of  the  spirit  are 
spiritually  discerned. 

It  follows  therefore  that  the  rational  facultydiii- 
tinguished  from  the  spiritual,  in  its  source  and  objects, 
as  well  as  in  its  modes  of  operation,  of  cultivation, 
and  of  enlargement :  and  the  conclusion  seems  to  fol* 
low  that  the  Argumentative  Faculty  is  not  the  source 
and  discoverer,  by  any  process,  synthetic  or  anahftie^ 
of  Divine  Truth  in  the  soul. 

For  if  it  were  supposed  that  anali/tic  research  might 
discover  a  Divine  Truth;  where  should  we  look  for 
the  facts  or  materials  out  of  which  it  should  be  formed? 
Analysis  presupposes  a  mass  of  observations  to  be 
sifted  and  digested.  But  all  the  materials  from  which 
such  a  Truth  could  in  this  way  be  extracted,  must  be 
derived  from  outward  observation  :  and  outward  ob- 
servation cannot  look  into  Heaven  or  any  of  its  mys- 
teries. Now  unassisted  Reason,  however  cultivated  and 
enlarged,  can  only  be  conversant  with  earthly  material 
things,  and  their  abstract  relations  which  constitute 
their  laws.  Whatever  it  may  pretend  to  know  of 
things  above,  in  the  world  of  spirits — as  of  the  counsels 
of  Divine  wisdom,  and  the  true  nature  of  man,  as  a 
probationer  on  the  earth — can  never  amount  to  any 
thing  more  than  vague  conjecture.  Even  the  out- 
ward or  speculative  knowledge  of  these  things  can 
only  be  acquired  by  Revelation,  mediate  or  imme- 
diate ;   much  more,  the  inward,  spiritual,  or  experi- 
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mental  knowledge  which  brings  man  into  the  Ukenesd 
of  God,  and  into  holy  commnnion  with  Him,  miist  be 
acsquired  by  the  iiiMnediate  operation,  difiiision,  and 
influence  of  his  Divine  Power^  through  the  medkim  of 
his  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart. 

Surely  then,  man  can  have  no  natural  power  to 
form  a  Divine  Truth  from  earthly  conceptions;  or 
to  extract,  as  it  were,  heavenly  sweets  from  gross  ma« 
terial  substances. 

If  any  should  suppose  that  the  sj/niheHc  method  is 
applicable  to  the  acquisition  of  Divine  Truth,  it  may 
likewise  be  urged,  that  the  mind  has  no  natural  power 
capable  of  combining  the  simplest  elements  of  Divine 
instruction  together,  so  as  to  form  a  single  Divine 
Truth.  Because,  as  the  elements  themselves  are 
from  Inspiration,  nothingshort  of  Inspiration  can  add 
to  the  materials,  and  compact  the  spiritual  growth.   < 

For  as  it  is  improbable  that  any  natural  instrument 
should  be  able  to  join  heavenly  things  to  heavenly, 
by  that  true  assimilating  process,  which  makes  them. 
one  in  nature  and  essence :  so  no  natural  instrument 
can  join  earthly  things  to  heavenly,  because  they  are 
wholly  incompatible.  It  is  with  Divine  operative 
Truth  in  the  spiritual  part  of  man,  as  it  is  with  na- 
tural food  in  the  natural  body,  or  with  natural  truth 
in  the  natural  understanding :  no  substance  can  be 
assimilated  to  another,  which  it  does  not  agree  with 
in  its  nature ;  and  no  true  union  can  be  effected  be- 
tween them,  but  by  the  medium  of  the  same  principle 
which  operates  in  each  ;  as  the  natural  energy  in  the 

2  L 
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living  body,  tbe  natural  (keuUieB  in  the  Bind,  and  tW 
spiritoal  principle  in  the  immortal  spirit. 

Now  Truth  added  to  Truth,  spirrtuallj  and  sob- 
stantiallj,  w  like  particle  added  to  living  particle  in  a 
Reed,  or  fibre  to  organized  fibre  in  a  living  bodj : — It 
is  a  true  vital  union.  It  does  not  mean  the  me^- 
nical  introduction  of  one  element  of  knowledge  te 
another,  whether  Divine  or  natural:  this  maj  be 
done,  though  not  mechanically,  by  outward  laboar; 
as,  It  is  possible  for  memory  to  lay  up  each  a  store  ia 
the  mind*  But  it  means,  when  applied  to  the  spi- 
ritual (acuities,  a  Divine  communication  of  tmtk  fnm 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  the  humble  and  obedieat  mind; 
eonstituting  a  perfect  union  between  tbe  recipieiitaad 
that  portion  of  Divine  wisdom  which  is  received. 

I  have  been  struck  with  the  testimony  of  Millon  as 
to  the  effect  of  loading  the  mind  auiwardly  with 
knowledge,  though  it  is  not  applied  spiritually.  But 
there  is  much  wisdom  in  tbe  remark,  and  I  think  it 
may  be  applied  instructively  in  the  present  argument i 

■      ■  who  reads 

Incetsantlj,  aod  to  his  reading  brings  not 

A  Spirit  and  Jadgment  equal  or  saperior, 

{Jnd  what  he  brittgty  what  need  he  eUemhere  $eekf) 

Uncertaiii  and  unsettled  still  remains  ; 

Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself. 

Crude  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys 

And  trifles  for  choice  matters,  worth  a  sponge. 

As  childien  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore.* 

Paradu€  Renamed. 

*  Thk  interettiog  paMage  is  associated  in  the  mind  of  a  late  A»- 
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Sect.  VI. 
Of  Christ. 

Proposition  V. 

This  Divine  Spirit  is  the  Spirii  of  Christ  himself^ 
in  all  ages  the  same  ;  and  its  manifestations  are  true 
revelations  from  above^  perceived  not  by  Sense  nor  bjf 
Reason^  but  by  the  inward  eye  of  Faiths 

The  latter  part  of  this  Proposition  has  been  already 
under  our  notice :  the  former  part,  therefore,  comes 
now  more  immediately  to  be  considered.  The  truth 
contained  in  it,  is,  indeed,  of  the  last  importance ; 
and  the  proof  of  it  is  the  sum  and  substance  at  which 
I  have  all  along  aimed  in  this  argument.  This  proof 
I  shall  attempt  by  Scripture. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  volume,  I  have  spoken 
largely  of  the  Divine  Power,  operating  in  the  ma« 

thor,*  with  a  mying  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  he  is  reported  to  have 
uttered  a  little  before  he  died  i  and  which  shows  his  modest  opinion  of 
himself  and  his  discoveries  in  Natural  Philosophy. 

*'  I  dont  know  what  I  may  seem  to  the  world,  but,  as  to  myielf,  I 
aeem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the  8i»-shore,  and  divert- 
ing  myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier 
•hell  than  ordinary,  wkUat  the  great  ocean  of  Truth  lajf  all  unditoovered 
h^fore  me/' 

See  Spencers  Anecdotes,  by  S.  W.  Singer,  page  M. 
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terial  universe,  as  the  hidden  spring  of  the  wooderfiil 
works  carried  on  in  the  vast  scheme,  in  blind  obe- 
dience to  the  Great  First  Cause;  and  throughout  the 
kingdoms  of  animated  nature,  as  the  fountain  of  that 
unconscious  intelligence,  if  I  may  be  allowed  such  ao 
expression,  which  is  displayed,  with  more  or  less  wis- 
dom and  design,  in  every  tribe  and  fiimil j  of  the  bnile 
creation* 

I  have  latterly  taken  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Hdly 
Spirit  under  different  appellations,  as  the  medium  by 
which  Divine  Intelligence  is  not  only  conveyed  to  the 
soul  of  man,  but  produces  in  his  life  and  conduct, 
when  properly  submitted  to,  the  fruits  of  undefiled 
Religion. 

I  have  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  inubo  and 
spirit  of  Christ,  or  the  Divine  Word,  as  the  same  io 
power  and  heavenly  nature  with  the  eternal  wisdom 
of  God,  and  with  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
Grace  and  Truth. 

In  endeavouring  to  elucidate  this  point,  I  shall  ob- 
serve the  following  order. 

First, — I  shall  produce  the  evidence  from  Scripture, 
which  seems  fully  to  establish  the  identity  of  opera- 
tion in  question; 

Secondly,— -I  shall  consider  what  evidence  the 
Scripture  contains  of  the  existence  of  Christ*s  Spirit 
in  godly  men,  before  his  personal  appearance 
amongst  the  Jews,  and  outward  manifestation  to 
the  world :  —  and    thirdly^   I   shall   subjoin  a  very 
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few  testimonies  from  Christian  writers  to  the  same 
purpose. 

I.  With  referenee  to  the  first  object,  I  have  collected 
a  number  of  Scripture  teste,  which  are  diiposed  in  a. 
kind  of  tabular  order.  In  presenting  a  subject  of  so 
sacred  a  character  in  such  a  fofroi  I  feel  soaie  apology 
Co  be  necessary,  lest  it  should  appear  that  I  was  dis- 
posed to  treat  it  in  a  way  that  bore  any  resemblance 
to  that  in  which  the  common  subjects  of  natural 
research  are  used  to  be  illustrated.  I  am,  on  the 
contrary,  persuaded,  that  the  saUirae  truths  of  Re- 
vealed Religioit,  and  espeeiaUy  those,  which  regard 
the  nature  and  operation  of  the  Godhead— >that  mys« 
terious  Power  which  is  iocomprehensiUie,  Jbecause 
infinite  in  every  perfection  of  which  roan  sees  and 
knows  but  a  little  part — cannot  be  brought  under  onr 
notice  and  handled  Vkt  the  comnon  topics  of  human 
inquiry,  without  weakening  in  some  degree  that  holy 
reverence  in  which  these  sublime  truths  ought  in^ 
variably  to  be  held« 

From  this  synoptical  view,  I  presume  to  think,  that 
the  harmony,  unicm,  and  identity  of  operation,  in  all 
the  Divine  works,  of  the  Almighty  Father,  the  Anoint- 
ed Messiah,  his  eternal  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
will  be  strikingly  manifested.  And  I  am  the  more 
reconciled  to  the  form ;  because  il  embraces  nothing 
of  my  own,  and  presents  the  simple  unencumbered 
truth  in  Scripture  language.  Indeed,  1  believe,  there 
sire  many  Scripture  truths^— ^md  this  is  one*  of  the 
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most  sublime  that  can  be  contemplated  by  men  or 
Angels — in  their  nature  so  refined,  elevated,  and  in^ 
comprehensible,  that  an  attempt  to  clothe  them  in 
any  other  language  than  Scripture  authorizes,  will 
Tather  serve  to  show  the  weakness  and  presumption 
'Of  man  than  to  unfold  the  least  of  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  Divine  Truth.  And  while  I  have  been  engaged 
in  preparing  this  table,  I  have  been  forcibly  struck 
with  the  idea  that  the  serious  contemplation  of  such 
a  view  must  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  check  those 
disputes  which  have  so  much  disturbed  and  alienated 
ifrom  each  other  the  minds  of  Christians  who  profess 
to  take  Scripture  for  their  Guide  in  matters  of  specu- 
lative Faith  and  Doctrine.  For,  if  Scriptnire  be  re- 
ceived as  authority,  as  it  unquestionably  ought  to  be, 
there  can  scarcely  be  any  ground  for  diflTerence  of 
opinion  on  this  important  subject ;  so  far  as  it  can  be 
brought  within  the  comprehension  of  the  human  mind; 
i.  e.  circumscribing  opinion  within  those  limits,  which 
can  never  be  safely  transgressed. 

Scripture  bears  the  clearest  and  most  unanswerable 
testimony  to  one  onlt  true  God,  doing  all  things 
by  his  own  eternal  Power^  Wisdom^  and  Wordj 
Christ  Jesus,  the  Rock  of  Ages,  through  the  imme- 
diate influence  and  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
There  can  be  no  sliding  from  this  foundation,  without 
setting  up  the  deductions  of  human  wisdom,  limited, 
superficial,  dark,  and  doubtful  as  it  is,  above  the 
Diviiie  revelations  given   to    Patriarchs,   Prophets, 
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and  Apofitles,  rrom  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  above  the  express  declarations  of  Christ  him- 
self. 

If  words  of  human  invention,  which  Scripture  does 
not  contain,  could  have  made  the  truth  more  dear 
than  it  is  in  Scripture,  we  should  not  have  had  the 
Christian  world  divided,  as  it  has  been,  with  an  in- 
calculable number  of  distinciiom  and  designations/ 
which,  it  may  perhaps  ^confidently  be  said,  have  never 
yet  contributed  to  practical  piety.  For,  disputing 
about  words,  and  differing  about  nominal  distinctions, 
they  lose  the  substance ;  and  thus  the  Divine  lif#  is 
wounded  in  all  who  make  their  religion  to  consist  in 
vain  disputations,  which  go  beyond  the  written  letter, 
about  things  that  are  placed  as  far  above  human  re- 
search, as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth. 

And  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  adoption  of  one 
distinguishing  epithet  or  denomination^  has  driven 
many  speculative  men,  who  could  not  see  the  thin^^  so 
distinctly  as  a  supposed  orthodoxy  founded  npop 
arbitrary  terms  would  require  of  them^  to  enrol  themr 
selves  with  the  very  opposite  denomination. 

The  Table  simply  consists  of  three  columns.  In 
the  first  column  are  collected  from  Scripture  certain 
acts  predicated  of  God:  in  the  second  and  thirds 
horizontally  with  the  first^  the  same  or  parallel  acts 
predicated  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Where  there  is  an  omission  in  the  first  column,  |l 
tcoincidence  may  be  seen  in  the  second  ;and  third* 
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The  preceding  table  scarcely  requires  any  comment. 
From  Genesis  to  Revelations,  it  shoira  a  remarkable 
coincidence  and  harmony  of  operation  in  the  Almighty 
Father,  the  Messiah,  his  Anointed  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.    But  it  is  a  truth  too  grave  and  solemn  for 
the  human  mind  to  meddle  with,  or  even  to  attempt 
to  state  in  different  terms  from  those  used  in  Scrip- 
ture, lest,  in  the  attempt,  any  one  should  appear  lo 
be  wise  above  that  which  is  written.    I  therefore  feel 
some  aniiety  that  the  expression,  harmony  of  operor 
tiottj  may  not  be  misconstrued.    I  wish  the  Truth  of 
•Scripture  to  stand  on  its  own  foundation,  and  to  shine 
by  its  own  light.    And,  I  presume,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  use   any  form  of  words,  that  would  more 
strongly  express  this  fundamental  Truth,  than  those 
which  are  employed  in  Scripture  itself,  particularly  in 
the  examples  I  have  selected.    Yet  much  ingenuity 
has  been  exercised,  on  the  one  hand,  to  bring  this 
Truth  more  within  the  grasp  of  the  human  intellect; 
s^d  on  the  other,  to  reason  away  the  import  of  the 
Scripture  terms  used  to  set  it  forth.    Extravagant 
attempts  of  this  sort  only  show  the  weakness  and 
vanity  of  the  human  mind;  and  one  extreme  of  opi- 
nion leads  or  drives  to  another. 

When  m^n,  professing  to  be  sound  in  Faith,  fabri- 
cate unintelligible  mysteries,  they  turn  away  those, 
who  are  resolved  to  use  their  reason,  from  the  very 
foundation  itself.  And,  accordingly,  what  is  deno- 
minated an  Enlightened  System  of  Christianity,  which 
admits  of  nothing  but  what  is  obvious  to  Reason,  and 
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at  the  sanie  time  robs  the  Christian  Relig^oo  of  iff 
spiritualitj,  or  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Watts,  *<  sinks  the 
glories  of  the  Gospel  Dispensation  beloir  its  origiori 
design,*'  has  been  proposed  to  the  inquirer  after  Trath 
for  his  acceptance,  with  a  specious  shew  of  libesalitj, 
—a  system  which  has  led  more  to  Deism  and  entire 
self-dependence  in  the  work  of  Religion,  tluiD  to  the 
pure  vital  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

And  we  may  perceire  the  dilemma  in  which  not 
only  those  are  placed,  who,  professing  ttiemaelfes 
Deists,  assert  what  thej  call  *^  a  natural  Conaeienee  te 
be  sufficient,  and  Christianity  to  be  as  old  aa  the 
Creation,''  without  any  miraculous  and  super^natarri 
display  of  the  Divine  will  to  benighted  mankind; 
and  yet  deny  an  operative  internal  Spirit  ttt  God*- 
viz.  that  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  universally  diffosed 
amongst  men :  but  those  also,  who,  professing  them- 
selves Christians,  assert  a  revelation  from  above  to  be 
necessary  to  the  work  of  Salvation,  and  to  include  in 
its  design,  universally  Jews  and  Gentiles;  and  yet 
confine  this  revelation,  with  its  benefits,  to  the  mo- 
diuro  and  local  influence  of  a  Written  Record.  The 
first  make  nothing  of  that  omnipotent  effective  Wordy 
in  the  beginning  with  God,  without  which  no  blessing, 
moral  or  physical,  ever  was,  or  can  be  attained ;  and 
the  last  nullify  in  efiect  the  Spirituality  of  the  Gospel 
Dispensation,  which  came  to  direct  mankind  from 
types  and  ceremonies,  and  written  ordinances,  to  the 
living  eternal  substance  of  all  true  Religion— to  the 
law  written  in  the  heart, — to  the  kingdom  of  Heacen 
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mlAin  tkem, — to  ihe  Grace  of  God  which  haih  appeared 
wUo  all  men^ — to  ihe  anoirUing  thai  needelh  no  maiCt 
teachings — to  ihe  spirii  ihai  quickeneihj — to  ihe  lighi 
thai  lighteth  everj/  man  ihai  comeih  into  ihe  worlds — to 
ihe  implanted  word,  ihe  incorrupiible  $eedj — to  Christ 
WITHIN,  ihe  Hope  oj  Glory ^  ihe  Power  o/Gody  and 
ihe  Wisdom  of  Gody — the  wonderful  Counsel- 
lor, THE  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Fa- 
ther, AND  THE  PhINCE  OF  PeACB. 

After  what  has  been  said,  I  apprehend,  it  will 
scarcely  be  necessary  for  me  to  attempt  to  prore,  that 
the  Spirit  was  in  all  the  Lord's  Prophets,  and  ope- 
rated, before  the  outward  appearance  of  Christ,  ia 
the  hearts  of  men  universally,  by  its  immediate  power. 
For  it  is  clearly  implied  in  Scripture  that  the  spirit  of 
God  strove  with  the  rebellious,  so  long  as  their 
thoughts  and  imaginations  were  not  wholly  turned  to 
evil ;  and  that  it  dwelt  with  the  righteous  as  their 
director  and  comforter  from  the  beginning.  On  the 
latter  head  we  have  the  most  ample  testimony  from 
some  of  the  Prophets  themselves. 

<^  The  Lord  God  and  his  Spirit  hath  sent  me,'* 
saith  Isaiah.  48. 16.  ^^  The  Spirit  entered  into  me  when 
he  spake  to  me,' '  saith  Ezekiel.  2. 2. 3.  24.  Of  Daniel 
it  was  testified  (by  a  heathen  indeed),  that  ^^  in  him 
was  the  Spirit  of  the  Holy  Gods."    Dan.  4.  8. 

The  Psalms  of  David  sufficiently  proclaim,  that  he 
was  under  the  same  Divine  influence.  He  prays  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  may  not  be  withdrawn  ;  petitions  for 
its  return ;  supplicates  for  its  Divine  aid;  and  rejoices 
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in  its  boly  conaolatioiis.  Moreover,  Christ  htoneir 
declares,  that  ^^  David  in  spirit  calielb  hiai  Loid.'' 
Mat.  23.  43. 

^'  For  fiiaoy  yearn,*'  says  Nehemiah,  ^^  didst  thoa 
forbear  them,  and  testifiedst  against  tltem  hjf  tig 
spirit  in  thy  prophets."  Nehem.  9. 90.  And  Zecka- 
riah,  ^*  The  words  which  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  seii 
in  his  Spirii  by  the  former  prophets/'  Ch«  7.  12. 
These  examples  are  suiBcient  to  show  that,  iC  was  bj 
the  Spirit,  God  revealed  his  will  to  the  Prophets. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  passage  in  Johi, 
where  he  says,  ^^  the  Spirit  was  not  fet  casne^  canast 
possibly  mean  the  actual  commenceaient  of  Diviae 
Revelation  by  the  Spirit ;  but  must  refer  to  that  ex- 
traordinary effusion  of  this  heavenly  gift  which  took 
place  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  that  was  promsed  ta 
the  disciples  by  their  Lord  and  Master  on  the  eve  of 
his  crucifixion ;  and  perhaps  to  (he  Gospel  Dispen- 
sation, as  a  spiritual  one,  open  to  all  men,  contrast^ 
with  the  ceremonial  and  partial  dispensation  of  the 
Law.  Indeed,  it  is  clear,  that  every  renewed  influence 
of  the  Spirit  was  considered  a  new  gift :  and  that  do 
true  spiritual  gift  could  be  retained  but  by  watchin* 
and  prayer.  It  appears  to  have  been  long  afier  Jesus 
had  endowed  his  disciples  with  power  to  cast  out  evil 
spirits,  and  that  some  of  them,  having  proved  its 
eSicacj,  returned  to  him,  in  the  joy  of  their  hearts, 
saying  ^'  the  devils  are  subject  to  us  through  thy 
name,''  that  they  relapsed  into  unbeliefj  so  that  they 
were  not  able  to  heal   the  young  man  who  was  a 
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lunatic :  and  their  master  told  them,  with  a  reproof, 
that  it  was  because  of  their  unbelief;  for  that  ^^  this 
kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting  :" — ^this 
miracle  cannot  be  performed  but  by  a  renewed  act  of 
Faith,  and  by  watching  unto  prayer. 

II.  With  reference  to  the  second  point— the  pre- 
existence  of  Christ  in  his  spiritual  character,  though 
it  might  be  clearly  established,  by  inference,  from  the 
Table;  yet  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  Christ 
himself,  as  recorded  by  the  four  Evangelists,  and 
allusions  to  it  by  two  of  the  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul. 

Christ  saith,  ^^  I  and  my  Father  are  one.''  John 
10. 38;  and  again,  "  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
before  Abraham  was,  I  am."   John  8.  58. 

He  also  interrogates  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  re- 
specting his  Divine  nature  in  these  words :  ^^  What 
think  ye  of  Christ  ?  Whose  Son  is  he  I  They  say 
unto  him,  The  Son  of  David.  He  saith  unto  them. 
How  then  doth  David  in  Spirit  call  him  Lord,  saying, 
^  sit  thou  on  my  right  hand  till  I  make  thine  enemies 
thy  footstool  ?'  If  David  then  call  him  Lord,  how  is 
he  is  son  ?" 

We  may  perceive — and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
— that  this  was  one  of  the  last  of  those  questions  put 
to  his  enemies,  which  brought  them  to  a  stand,  so  that 
they  could  not  answer  him  a  word.  And  as  it  appeared 
to  be  his  design  that  men  should  judge  for  themselves 
bi/  inference  from  his  miracles,  whether  he  was  the 
Messiah  or  not ;  so  it  appears  to  have  been  his  design 
that  they  should  judge  by  inference  from  the  prophecy 
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of  David,  whether  the  Messiah  was  anterior  to  DavU 
or  not,  that  is,  in  the  beginning  with  God :  and  he 
urged  the  same  truth  more  strongly  in  that  decla- 
ration, that  he  was  before  Abraham ;  in  <irder  that  they 
might  clearly  infer,  he  and  the  Messiah  were  one. 

As  if  it  had  been  said,  The  miracles  whicfa  I  do, 
prove  that  I  am  the  Messiah ;  yet  je  will  not  believe. 
David,  by  the  spirit,  calls  the  Messiah  ^  hia  Lord;^ 
yet  ye  will  not  believe  the  Prophet.  I  myself  declare 
that  I  was  before  Abraham ;  yet  ye  will  not  beUtve 
that  I  am  the  Christ,  who,  I  have  shewn  you,  was  be- 
fore David; — that  I  am  truly  the  Mfwrniah^  ihd 
Seed  promised  to  Adam,  seen  in  the  prophetic  visioa 
by  Abraham,  and  foretold  by  Moses — appointed  U 
restore  the  world  from  Sin, — ^to  bring  life  and  imsior- 
tality  to  light, — to  point  out  the  way  to  salvation  by 
the  Cross, — to  be  the  Messenger  of  Grace  and  Trstk 
— sent  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captive,  and  io 
the  poor  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  of  Peaoe. 

This  is,  therefore,  a  truth,  which,  we  may  surdy 
believe,  cannot  now  be  controverted,  without  seeking 
to  rob  "  the  express  Image  of  Go(P^  of  his  Diviae 
honour,  and  of  ^'  thai  eternal  glorj/j'  which  he  him- 
self declared,  ^^  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  werU 
zoas.'^     John  17.  5. 

In  the  Revelations,  Christ  also  declares  himself 
to  be  the  "  Root''  as  well  as  "  the  Offspring,  of 
David." 

But,  further,  if  Christ  be  the  ^^  Power  and  Wisdom 
of  God,''  and    « the  Word  of  God'*  by  whom  all 
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tbiiigs  were  madei  as  the  Evangelist  testifies,  as  well 
as  the  Apostle  Paul,  it  is  absurd  to  argue  for  the 
cottimefifcenieiit  of  his  spiritual  existence,  at  the  time 
of  his  ofTtward  manifestation  in  ihejiesh. 

The  Apostle  Peter  bears  testimony  to  the  same 
truth  when  he  says :  ^^  Of  which  Salvation  the  Prophets 
have  inquired,  who  prophesied  of  the  Grace  that 
should  come  unto  you,  searching  what,  or  what  man- 
ner of  time  the  Spirii  of  Christ  which  was  in  them,  did 
signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufierings  of 
Christ."     I.  1.  10,  11. 

Paul  also  says,  *^  They  (the  fathers)  did  all  drink 
the  same  spiritual  drink :  for  they  drank  of  that  Spi- 
ritual Rock  that  followed  them  :  and  thai  Rock  was 
Christ:'    1  Cor.  10.  4. 

'  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  find  the  expres- 
sion, ^^  Jesus  Christ,  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever.*'    Heb.  13.  8. 

III.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  opinions  of  any  pro- 
fessing Christians,  who  have  written  since  the  time  of 
the  Apostles,  can  add  weight  to  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  new  Testament :  nevertheless,  it  may  be 
satisfactory  to  some  to  see  how  this  subject  has  been 
viewed  by  enlightened  men  in  different  ages. 

It  is  said  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  is  thought  to  have 
had  his  instruction  from  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of 
the  Evangelist  John,  that  he  understood  by  the 
term  Logos  or  ^word*  of  this  Evangelist,  not  the 
reasoning  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  but  the  ema- 
nating reason  of  the  Divine  nature.     This   Divine 
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reason  be  conceived  to  have  inspired  the  Hdifew 
Prophets,  and  to  have  been  the  Chrisij  who  appeared  is 
flesh.  He  supposed  it  to  have  been  participated  not 
only  by  the  Hebreir  patriarchs,  bat  by  the  more  ex- 
cellent Pagan  philosophers.  Having  been  a  tiMi- 
tonist  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity^  he  cob- 
eluded  that  whatever  was  valuable  in  Platomsm,  had 
either  been  communicated  to  Plato  by  inspiration 
from  the  Logos^  or  had  been  transmitted  by  traditioa 
from  Moses  and  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  might 
therefore  be  justly  claimed  as  belonging  to  Divine 
Revelation.* 

*^  That  blessed  principle,''  says  Penn,f  in  address- 
ing his  children,  '^  the  Eternal  word,  I  began  with  to 
you,  and  which  is  that  Light,  Spirit,  Grace,  aad 
Truth,  I  have  exhorted  you  to,  in  all  its  holy  appear- 
ances or  manifestations  in  yourselves,  by  which  all 
things  were  at  first  made,  and  men  enlightened  to 
salvation,  is  Pythagoras's  great  Light  and  Salt  of 
Ages  ;  Anaxagoraii's  Divine  Mind  ;  Socrates's  good 
Spirit;  Timasus's  unbegotten  Principle  and  Author 
of  all  Light ;  Hieron's  God  in  Man;  Plato's  eternal, 
inefiable,  and  perfect  Principle  of  Truth ;  Zeno's 
Maker  and  Father  of  all ;  and  Plotin's  Root  of  the 
Soul :  who,  as  they  thus  styled  the  eternal  word,  so 
the  appearance  of  it  in  man  wanted  not  very  signifi- 
cant words.  A  domestic  God,  or  God  within,  says 
Hieron,  Pythagoras,  Epictetus,  and  Seneca  ;   Genius^ 

•  ?rr  General  Biography,  vol.  5.   Art.  Justin, 
f  S#»e  Fruit*  of  a  FaiherV  Love,  ^  13. 
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Angel,  or  Guide,  says  Socrates  and  Timeu  the 
Light  and  Spirit  of  Grod,  sajs  Plato ;  the  Divine 
Principle  in  man,  says  Plotin ;  the  Divine  Power  and 
Reason,  the  infidlible  immortal  Law  in  the  minds  of 
Men,  says  Philo;  and  the  Law  and  living  Rule  of  the 
mind,  the  interior  Guide  of  the  Soul,  and  everlasting 
Foundation  of  Virtue,  says  Plutarch." 

The  following  passage  from  Cowper  is  likewise  so 
apposite  to  my  purpose,  that  I  cannot  deprive  myself 
of  the  pleasure  of  quoting  it. 

<<  The  Lord  of  all,  himself  through  all  diffas'd. 
Sustains,  and  is  the  life  of  all  that  lives. 
Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect. 
Whose  cause  is  God.    He  feeds  the  secret  fire. 
By  which  the  mighty  process  is  maintained, 
IVho  sleeps  not,  is  not  weary  :  in  whose  sight. 
Slow  circling  ages  are  as  transient  days ; 
Whose  work  is  without  labour ;  whose  designs 
No  flaw  deforms,  no  difficulty  thwarts : 
And  whose  beneficence  no  charge  exhausts. 
Him  blind  antiquity  profan'd,  not  serv'd. 
With  self-taught  rites,  and  under  various  names. 
Female  and  male,  Pomona,  Pales,  Pan, 
And  Flora,  and  Vertumnns ;  peopling  Earth 
With  tutelary  Goddesses  and  Gods, 
That  were  not,  and  commending  as  they  would 
To  each  some  province,  garden,  field,  or  grore. 
But  alt  are  under  One,    One  Spirit — His 
Who  wore  the  platted  thorns  with  bleeding  brows ^ 
Rules  unioersal  nature.    Not  a  flower 
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But  shcwB  soBici  toochy  m  fttCMMy  ftmlCy  or  ftaiSy 

Of  hit  mrinllM  peacil.    He  ^wykitB 

Tkeb  bthny  odows^  tad  raipails  tMr  hmtty 

Ami.  btthet  their  ejes  with  aectar,  and  iacliides 

la  gniai  m  coaatlets  as  the  tea-eide  sands 

The  fennsy  with  which  he  sprinkles  all  the  earth. 

Happy  who  walks  with  Him  !  whom  what  he  finds 

Of  flavoar  or  of  scent  in  frait  or  flowV, 

Or  what  he  views  of  beantifal  or  grand 

In  Natnre,  from  the  broad  majestic  oak 

To  the  green  blade,  that  twinkles  ia  the  San, 

Prompts  with  remembrance  of  a  present  God.*** 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  that  I  ahoidd  say 
more  on  this  part  of  ny  subject.  To  prove  the  Pro- 
position, we  have  the  testimony  of  enlightened  men 
confirmed  by  Scriptmre;  and  I  know  not  that  we 
can  establish  a  Truth  of  this  nature  on  more  solid 
grounds. 

After  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  we  may,  I  think,  adopt  this  general 
conclusion — that  as  the  unprejudiced,  uncorrupted 
dictates  of  what  is  called  a  Moral  Faculty,  Sense,  or 
Principle,  or  Conscience,  (taken  in  its  comprehensive 
meaning),  may  be  resolved  into  true  spiritual  mani- 
festations, or  immediate  Divine  Revelations,  and  are 
identified  with  the  limited  eSiisions  of  the  Holv 
Spirit  in  the  ordinary  state  of  mankind,  universally; 
so  the  inference  seems  to  be  warranted  fix>m  Scrip- 
ture that  all  Spiritual  Manifestations,    Divine  Unc- 

•  Ta«k.  Book  6. 
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tion,  Grace,  or  IllumioatioD,  may  be  resolved  into 
the  heartfelt  operation  of  the  Virtue,  Living  Power, 
and  Influence  of  Christ ;  and,  lastly,  the  Revelations 
of  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  resolvable  into 
the  will  and  counsel  of  one  Eternal  omniscient  Gh>d, 
and  Almighty  Creator  of  the  Universe. 


FINIS. 
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